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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


\ Graceful Resignation 





lo the Editors 


It seems to me 
you? that I 
Editorial 


doesn't Jt seem to 
should resign from the 
Advisory Board of Musical 
AMERICA. I am not in the least annoyed 
by Mr. Sabin’s attack on me. I have 
always considered myself fair game for 
this sort of thing, and I found the piece 
moderately entertaining. But there is a 
larger issue involved. Since Mr. Sabin 
has ceased being a mere critic and has 
assumed the position of editor in chief, 
his words inevitably take on the charac- 
ter of a proclamation of editorial policy. 
I do not wish to associate myself in any 
way with the policy implied in his piece. 
1 have always studiously avoided any 
political entanglement with any faction 
or clique of artists, and would regard 
any such entanglement as compromising 
my honesty as a critic 

Furthermore, I do not think Musical 
AMERICA should retain on its advisory 
staff a man whose inquiries into the 
peculiar methods of the foundation 
juries it regards as dishonoring the criti- 
cal profession. Moreover, I imagine 
that the appearance of my name on the 
masthead, coupled with such attacks on 
me, is causing a certain amount of 
bewilderment among your readers 
Therefore, 1 request that my name be 
withdrawn from the list of editorial 
advisors, and that I cease to be called 
upon for such duties as its presence 
there implies. This will straighten the 
record, and then I shall be happy to 
have you attack me as much as you like 


Winthrop Sargeant 
New York City 


MUSICAL AMERICA understands Mr. 
Sargeant’s position and accepts his resig- 
nation in a similar spirit. His advice 
been and we have 
benefited from it. One or two points in 
his letter need to be cleared 
reads the editorial, he will 
ee that no “political entanglement with 
any faction or clique of artists” is im- 
plied. The last paragraph should make 
that plain. The point is that contem- 
porary American composers (a vastly 
diverse group) do not form a clique or 
faction. The editorial is concerned with 
attitudes toward music, not personal re- 
actions to any composer. And it 
was not in connection with Mr. Sar- 
geant’s “inquiries” (?) into the peculiar 
methods of foundation juries that the 
honor of the critical profession was 
mentioned. It was in connection with 
his unmistakable implication that Wil- 
liam Schuman used his position as head 
of the Juilliard School of Music to get 
his music performed. Once again let it 
be emphasized that the editorial is a 
challenge not primarily to Mr. Sargeant 
as a person but to a critical philosophy 


} 
has aiways good 


however 
up. If he re 


one 
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and method of dealing with the problem 
of contemporary music. The Editor 


“Timely Exposure” 


lo the Editor 


The courageous editorial by Robert 
Sabin that appeared in your February 
issue (“The Dangers of Being a Destruc- 
tive Reactionary”) deserves the warm 
commendation of all those who are 
deeply involved in and excited by the 
experience of the music of our time. 
Mr. Sabin’s statement was a particularly 
timely exposure not only of Winthrop 
Sargeant, but also of the entire school 
of irresponsible musical criticism that he 
eloquently represents. 

Since what he calls “Foundation mu- 
sic” is one of Mr. Sargeant’s principal 
contemporary bétes noires, | think that 
it is not improper for a representative 
of an American music foundation to 
take still further issue with him. It has 
become Mr. Sargeant’s indispensable 
stock in trade to denounce our founda- 
tions for their raison d’étre, as well as 
for the results. of their activities. 
Apropos of these objections, I should 
like publicly to address to Mr. Sargeant 
a few open questions. 

American foundations represent the 
modern equivalent of aristocratic pa- 
tronage, which flourished in earlier 
times. In a feudal society, the nobility 
supported artistic activity; in a demo- 
cratic society, patrons are just people 
who value and love music. Mr. Sar- 
geant’s charge that foundation commis- 
sions are “rigged” obviously does not 
apply to the older type of patron, who 
therefore conforms to Mr. Sargeant’s 
ideal But, Mr. Sargeant, were the 
works commissioned by these “ideal” 
patrons artistic productions of the first 
quality in a majority, or in even a Ssig- 
nificant number of cases? Did they 
primarily result in the elimination of 
mediocrity and the glorification of 
genius? Or were most of the works 
commissioned representative of the 
established professional level of the 
time, thus serving to keep alive the ac- 
tivity and spirit of musical life? Do we 
remember the Margrave of Branden- 
burg, Frederick the Great, or Count 
Rasoumovsky for the invariably high 
level of the music they patronized? Do 
we not, rather, recognize all their efforts 
and. indeed, the entire system of pa- 
tronage, as validated, even glorified, be- 
cause of a single set of concerti by 
Bach, The Musical Offering, and the 
three Op. 59 quartets by Beethoven? 

Perhaps Mr. Sargeant believes that 
patronage, although a good thing, has 
fallen into evil hands? If so, to whom 
should we delegate the privilege of 
commissioning new music? To the 
business managers of our already defi- 
cit-ridden and tradition-bound orches- 
tras? To individual performers, who 
depend for survival on immediate popu- 
lar acceptance? Perhaps to the Amer- 
ican government? The Fromm Founda- 
tion would be glad to retire from the 
scene if the government were to create 
a cultural stimulant, but would you, 


Mr. Sargeant, not be the first to de- 
nounce “socialized culture’? 

Perhaps music should not be commis- 
sioned at all, but should stand or fall on 
its ability to achieve popular success? 
But is it not a reasonable inference that 
you, Mr. Sargeant, fail to regard any 
composer currenily active as equiva- 
lent in merit to, let us say, Wagner? 
Do you then believe that even those 
composers of whom you approve can 
achieve success entirely on their own 
when Wagner himself needed and re- 
ceived almost total subsidation through- 
out his creative life? Or would you 
be perfectly satisfied if Wagner, and 
his other unpopular colleagues, had 
gone under, and our musical legacy 
trom the nineteenth century were to 
consist entirely of such popular suc- 
cesses as the works of Spontini, Meyer- 
beer, Raff, etc.—those shining lights 
who obscured the genius of contempo- 
raries like Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
and Bruckner? 

Mr. Sargeant complains bitterly that 
the foundations ask composers to serve 
as part of their judging committees. 
With whom, Mr. Sargeant, shall we re- 
place them? Or shall we extend your 
objection to other fields, and disqualify 
architects from passing on the sound- 
ness of proposed buildings, in favor of 
their prospective tenants? Once we 
have disqualified all scientists, whom 
shall we nominate to select the Nobel 
Laureates in chemistry, biology, physics, 
etc.? 

Or if you do recognize that a com- 
poser’s profession places him on a level 
with other creative artists, scholars, and 
scientists, must he be condemned for- 
ever to remain a professional without 
a profession? Must he always regard 
his creative life as anomalous? Does 
it not strike you as an irony that writ- 
ing nasty little articles about new mu- 
sic is a far more lucrative activity than 
supplying the targets? Watch out, Mr 
Sargeant: you have a greater economic 
stake in the continuance of the creative 
musical activity you try to destroy than 
does the victim himself! 

But even if we admit the arguability 
of any of these points, no such indul- 
gence may be permitted Mr. Sargeant 
when he violates the bounds, not only 
of good taste, but of ethical professional 
behavior, and levels what seem to be 
nearly libelous charges of nepotism and 
dishonest collusion at some of the most 
honored and respected members of our 
musical world. Does Mr. Sargeant 
really believe that Aaron Copland, 
who in addition to his creative eminence 
has been selflessly and impartially de- 
voted to revealing the riches of our mu- 
sic, and elevating its standards—does 
Mr. Sargeant accuse this man of com- 
mission-fixing? Or are Howard Han- 
son, or Mr. Schuman himself, both 
presidents of important institutions of 
higher learning, open to charges of petty 
pork-barrelling? Have we so far lost 
our standards of decency and respect 
that we could imagine a writer on edu- 
cation, for example, going unpunished 
for scandalously impugning the honesty 

(Continued on page 6) 
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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 4) 





of distinguished presidents of universi- 
’ Usually we read Mr. Sargeant’s 
with a smile of indul- 
forbearance, but the ugliness of 
these charges is beneath even a mini- 
mum level of journalistic morality 
Mr. Sargeant and his disciples have 
had long enough to snipe at a musical 
culture they apparently cannot under- 
stand [he time has now come for 
them to suggest better ways to stimu- 
late the healthy interaction of compos- 
ers with actively interested performers 
ind willing audiences that we are striv- 
ing for The success of our efforts will 
be abetted by the intelligence and sym- 
pathy of responsible music 
well as by the public’s ultimate disgust 
at the contempt, cynicism, and hypoc- 
risy with which they are now being ad- 
dressed by these false prophets 
Paul Fromm 
romm Music Foundation 
Chicago 


ties 
bland 


gent 


nonsense 


critics, as 


President, I 


Home for Musicians 


lo the Editor 

I would like to send Musical 
ICA to every ambitious musician in the 
United States but I am just a retired 
musician living at the Musician’s Club 
ot America, so my wishes are futile 

However, as MusicAL AMERICA rep- 
resents all of America, and not just 
New York City, I think it would be a 


AMER 


grand and noble thing for the maga- 
zine to call attention to this wonderful 
Musician’s Club 


Where will musicians, who are in- 
creasing by the hundreds, go when their 
powers of performing—vocally, instru- 
mentally composition, etc. are declin- 
ing 

\ dedicated 


has given her 


woman, Bertha Foster, 
life in service for retired 
musicians, and secured this Home 
However, this Club is not endowed, 
ilthough the National Federation of 
Clubs tries to support it, by 
contributions. I think Musical 
\MERICA In giving pleasure and infor- 
mation to tts 


this 


Music 
vearly 
should consider 


readers, 


Gertrude H 
Coral Gables, 


Hale 
Fla. 


Review Inconsistencies 
lo the Editor 


I appreciate 


very much 


your magazine very, 
However, I am at a defi- 
nite loss to reach any conclusive opin- 
ion regarding many of your critical re- 
views of recordings, opera, and concert 
and recital performances because of so 
many inconsistencies in the reviews. 

I cannot help wondering, for instance, 
how Birgit Nilsson can be classed as a 
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first rate Donna Anna if she does not, 
in your critic's OWn words, “conquer 
the music’, or how a performance by 
Kerstin Meyer approaches greatness if 
her voice and singing lack the communi- 
cativeness required in the music she 
sings. 

I could go on ad infinitum listing 
such discrepancies, but look at any issue 
of your magazine and you will find, per- 
haps not in so many words, but essen- 
tially this basic statement: All in all it 
was a brilliant performance, but 
There may be issue taken with singing 
off pitch, voice quality, or a host of 
other shortcomings, but still the per- 
formance is called great or even out- 
standing. How can this be when the 
music was not sung as the composer in- 
tended? 

So far as opinions are concerned, | 
form my own on the basis of how well 
the artist does what the composer in- 
tended Why cannot critics do the 
same? 

Incidentally, some time ago the re- 
mark was made that Eleanor Steber’s 
lovely blonde curls simply do not fit 
into the role of Tosca. When Steber 
sings who cares whether the 
curls are blonde, or for that matter, 
whether Steber even has curls? 

Forgive me if I seem to be hyper- 
critical, but I believe this is a better ap- 
proach than being hypocritical. 

Homer E. Powell 
Warfordsburg, Pa 


Tosca, 


The critical } 


of the 


ut’ is one of the curses 
BUT 1 think Mr 
Powell will agree that it is almost always 
used in the attempt to give a 
halanced report. I cannot find as many 
instances of these discrepancies in our 
columns as he does, but I shall certainly) 
he on the watch for them The Editor 


profession, 


j 
honest 


An Entertaining Challenge 


Io the Editor 
1 realize the 
with critics, 


futility 
nonetheless 

Having heard Dorothy  Kirsten’s 
Manon Lescaut a number of times at 
the Met in the opera’s initial revival and 
found it to be beautifully and expres- 
sively sung and enacted, I was distressed 
to read the reviews in MUSICAL AMERI- 
cA of her appearances in the role this 
season. | inferred that her enactment 
was apparently not what it had been. 
However, along came the broadcast and 
I was most pleasantly surprised to hear 
her in lovely voice (except for signs of 
strain on the topmost notes) and singing 
with great emotional impact. That this 
communicated itself also to those in 
the house is indicated by Irving Kolo- 
din’s review in Saturday Review. That 
she did as well in other performances, 
1 am convinced from talking to New 
York friends who attended. Apparently 
Miss Kirsten is not in favor with your 
staff. 

Not so Miss Tebaldi. The reviews of 
the Met performances in this issue con- 
stitute a valentine which will likely give 
that lady much pleasure. However, one 


of disagreeing 


reader carefully went through the 
Manon Lescaut coverage in complete 
amazement. I was present that night 
and about the only point on which I 
could possibly agree with Mr. Sabin 
is that the audience was noisy and en- 
thusiastic. I would certainly add indis- 
criminate. If he was moved to tears by 
that last act, he must go through life 
in a perpetual watery blur. Mr. Tucker 
in tight voice and Miss Tebaldi on one 
of her “belt ‘em out to the gallery” 
nights are not the right combination 
for this work 

I attended with a friend who, though 
musically inclined, has had little opera- 
going experience. I could only be re- 
minded of “The Emperor's New 
Clothes” by his comments. Of Tebaldi’s 
“In quelle trine” and the resultant ov- 
ation: “Oh come on! It wasn't that 
good.” Of Tucker in his last act stagger- 
ing and breast beating: “He isn’t much 
of an actor, is he?” And he summed up 
the whole, disenchanting evening by 
saying, “At least I can say I’ve heard 
Tebaldi.” 

His three comments will give many 
people a clearer and truer picture of 
the evening than Mr. Sabin’s paean. | 
wish the critical injustice to Miss Kir- 
sten could as easily be corrected. Per- 
haps it has been, inasmuch as most of 
the people who enjoyed the broadcast 
were blissfully ignorant of your adverse 
opinion. 


Major James M. Alfonte. 
Colorado Springs, Colo 


We are always glad to hear from our 
subscribers, even when they lambaste 
us! But let me assure Major Alfonte 
that there is no prejudice against Miss 
Kirsten on the part of MUSICAL AMER- 
ica. She has been praised in our col- 
umns much too often to justify 
SUSPK ions 


such 
4nd the editor does not 20 
through life “in a_ perpetual watery 
blur’. He has been known to be very 
dry-eyed on many a hysterical occasion! 


The Editor 


Records for Servicemen 


To the Editor: 

I and my friends appeal to Musical 
AMERICA as the only source of informa- 
tion both known and available to us in 
our present situation. 

We are a group of American Army 
enlisted men stationed in Korea who 
are attempting to form a music appre- 
ciation club. The only problem stand- 
ing in our way is a lack of knowledge 
regarding some reputable mail order 
record companies in the United States 
with whom we might deal. This is both 
necessary and desirable since good rec- 
ords are at a minimum here. 

Could you possibly help us? 

Anton H. Schlotmann 
HQ, 8th U. S. Army 
Seoul, Korea 


We are publishing this letter in the 
hope that some of our readers might 
be inspired to help the club by donat- 
ing records. —The Editor 





Editorial 


Federal Support of the Arts Debated on TV 


To all of us who wholehearted “Yes!” to the 
question: “Should the Federal Government Directly Sup- 
port the Arts?” the fact that this issue was the subject of a 
debate on a national television network was in itself a 
heartening proof that we are gaining ground. Not too long 
ago, this question would not have been considered as vital 
in a discussion of “The Nation’s Future”. But on Feb. 11, 
the NBC Television Network brought together J. Kenneth 
Galbraith, special consultant to President John F. Kennedy 
and Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and Russell Lynes, Jr., editor since 1947 of 
Harper's Magazine, to discuss this issue. Mr. Galbraith took 
the affirmative and Mr. Lynes the negative. The moderator 
was John K. M. McCaffrey, who also supervised the ques- 
tions from listeners in the studio, among whom were many 
distinguished artists and leaders of the nation’s cultural life. 

This debate step in the right direction and we 
should all be grateful to those who made it possible. But 
the distressing fact remains that it was a disappointment to 
many of us for main that it failed to 
touch upon so many vital points in the over-all problem, 
and 2) that Mr. Galbraith proved (so it seemed to us) so 
faint-hearted an support and so 
feeble a debater. Not to be ungrateful for favors received 
it should be added that Mr. Galbraith has long advocated 
government support within the limits which he considers 
practicable and desirable, and he did bring the hopeful 
implication that President Kennedy's administration may do 
something for the arts 

Since Mr. Lynes far the more aggressive and 
dogmatic debater, it might be well to summarize his points 
first. He began with the familiar bugaboo of political con- 


answer a 


managing 


Was a 


two reasons 1) 


advocate of government 


was by 


trol of creative artistic expression, if the government sup- 
ported the arts. He cited cases of Congressional interfer- 
ence in the design and decoration of government buildings 
and the choice of art works to represent the nation in 
various official ways fo Mr. Galbraith’s suggestion that 
the presence of distinguished and disinterested artists and 
authorities in Washington would render this sort of Philis- 
tine interference likely, Mr. Lynes had only flat 
agreement to offer And members of the 
asked him whether he could that the work of the 
Arts Council in Great Britain and similar bodies in other 
European countries had not proved that government sup- 


less dis- 


when audience 


deny 


port could leave artists free and actually spur creative achieve- 
ment in all fields and styles, he by-passed the question by 
citing private support as a substitute 

Mr. Lynes expressed great optimism as to the state of 
the arts in the United States and argued that our 
private foundations were doing as much here as govern- 
ments do abroad. When he was asked what he thought of 
the crisis faced by our symphony orchestras, which necessi- 
tates annual begging “hat in hand” by harassed committees 
and fund-raisers, he calmly 
in such begging. To the 
throughout the nation are 
income and have to 
answered that most 
income besides their creative 
considered this healthy. 


today 


said that he could see no harm 
fact that orchestral musicians 
unable to earn a_ year-round 
resort to part-time employment, he 
artists have to teach or resort to some 
work and that he 
(One wonders whether Mr. Lynes 
would care to be operated on by a “part-time” brain surgeon. 
or take a trip in a jet plane in the hands of a “part-time” 
pilot) Mr. Lynes did concede that the situation of the 
theatre across the nation was deplorable. 


source of 


Although it was pointed out that most young Americans 
today have no opportunity to see either the classics or the 
works of the contemporary theatre and that our young actors 
face privation and destitution on a national scale, the fact 
that similar conditions prevail in certain areas in music was 
not hammered home. What about opera in the average 
American city? And how much music can be offered in 
the relatively brief seasons of our hard-pressed orchestras? 
When Mr. Lynes was confronted with the fact that we are 
turning out thousands of young musical artists who have no 
prospects of regular employment, he took refuge in the 
argument that only the most talented should become pro- 
fessionals. 

Unfortunately, there was not enough time to take up 
the larger issue: whether it is not essential to the strength 
and well-being of our country that our artistic potentialities 
should be exploited to the full, and that this is only possible 
with government support and wholehearted participation 
This is what S. Hurok has called “internal defense”. We 
are spending billions to defend our country. Should we not 
spend millions to help to make it more worth defending? 
Democracy must educate its youth to the fullest and enlist 
the best and most brilliant brains and talents in its service, 
if it is to survive against the attacks of the modern world. 

If government support is relegated to some sub-committee, 
is there not the serious danger that it will be side-tracked 
or rendered essentially futile by the limitations and restric- 
tions set upon it? Have not the arts come of age? Should 
we not have the courage and vision to plan a program that 
would include educational projects, the nationwide estab- 
lishment of theatres and companies, and the acceptance of 
our national artistic life as a vital concern of our national 
government? Is the youth of other countries to enjoy an 
enrichment of life that is denied to the youth of the richest 
and most powerful nation on earth today? 

Mr. Galbraith’s answer to the proposal for a Department 
of the Arts was a decisive “No”, 
wants no government 


and Mr. Lynes, of course, 
support at all. What Mr. Galbraith 
appears to advocate is the passage of bills permitting govern- 
ment aid to the arts in moderate amounts and under local- 
ized supervision not directly engaging the attention or con- 
cern of the Chief Executive. The fact that the government 
is already supporting the arts through its international pro- 
gram and other projects was touched upon only in passing 
Nor were any of the bills now before Congress analyzed or 
debated 

When another debate on government support of the arts 
is held (and one should be, soon, for the issue is of increas- 
ing concern to a large sector of our population) it might 
be well to take some pointers from this one and get clear 
answers from both sides on the following points: 1) How 
important are the arts to the nation as a whole in your 
opinion? 2) Do you agree that there are tragic weaknesses 
gaps in our national artistic life? 3) What do you 
know and think of existing measures to bring about more 
overnment support? 4) What do you think’ specifically of 
1e foreign systems of government support and their effects? 
5) What is your answer to the growing economic crisis in 
our artistic life—thousands of new artists and no work for 
them to do? 6) What is your answer to the problem of 
making great art available to the masses? 7) Are you aware 
ol the staggering cost of an all-out program of government 
support and the difficulties of administering it effectively? 
Have you a blue-print? . 


and 
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DALLAS 


THE PHENOMENAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
AMERICAN CITY 

—ITS PROBLEMS AND 
ITS CHALLENGES 


BY EUGENE LEWIS 


Dallas, Texas, styles itself “Big D.” The big “D” also 
stands for Dynamic—the particular Dallas brand of which 
has been styled by its colorful four-term mayor, R. L. 
Thornton, as “Dydamic,” with emphasis on the “damn.” 

This is the quality which has distinguished the vigorous, 
far-sighted leadership of the city and enabled a little settle- 
ment made in 1841 on a sluggish stream, never navigable 
as far as Dallas but glorified with the name of Trinity River, 
to grow into a metropolis known all over the world. 

The Trinity still only trickles, but Dallas pushes upward 
as well as outward, its soaring buildings forming above the 
prairie a clean skyline whose beauty is justly celebrated. 

Fort Worth, 36 miles to the west, styles itself “Where the 
West Begins.” Dallas, logically, thinks of itself as where the 
East ends 

Dallas’ sister cities of Texas—sprawling, rich Houston, 
Old South in its attitudes; San Antonio, whose leisurely 
charm, tolerance and culture are in the spirit of Mexico, and 
particularly Fort Worth—like to make fun of Dallas’ “East- 
ern ways.” But their oil-, cotton- and cattle-rich ladies still 
shop at Neiman-Marcus in Dallas for their fashions. 

Here is the key to the second quality which is particular 
to Dallas: “Chic.” 

It is thus natural to Dallas both to apply itself with energy 
toward the matter of its arts, and to demand of them that 
they be the best that money can buy. 

Dallas is not different from any other American city in 
the respect that a symphony orchestra and an art museum 
are regarded as the minimum cultural offerings that must be 
made by a city with metropolitan pretensions. 

Dallas’ leaders, as do those of most cities on the make, 
accept the proposition that the lively arts not only advertise 
a city as enlightened and prosperous, but also draw new 
industry and commerce into it. They know that a factory 
or office relocating looks into the artistic activities of a city 
for a clue as to the sort of environment it will be bringing 
employees and their families into. 

Like their colleagues everywhere, Dallas’ merchant princes, 
hotelmen, real estate developers, and bankers (it is the bank- 





ing center of the Southwest) support the cultural institutions 
of their city as an investment in their own prosperity. 

This is not to say that many of these benefactors do not 
also enjoy the arts. One heavy contributor to the Dallas 
Civic Opera said to its general manager at Rossini’s /talian 
Girl in Algiers: “It’s better than My Fair Lady.” 

Many do not enjoy them at all. Another benefactor of 
the arts once uttered a classic and characteristic epigram: 
“I don’t mind paying for culture, as long as I don’t have to 
go to it. [I wouldn’t be caught dead at a concert.” 

The benefactors of the arts in Dallas, whether they support 
them with attendance or not, are naturally the most happy 
when -these “investments” pay off in the publicity which 
breeds civic prestige. They have been most canny in their 
calculations along this line, aided sometimes by strokes of 
happy chance, and have bred some spectacular successes. 

In the fall of 1958, the world heard about the swaddling 
Dallas Civic Opera when the Metropolitan Opera’s martinet 
general manager, Rudolph Bing, telegraphed a 
Maria Callas in Dallas. 
preparing to go on stage in Medea 
night was electric, 


dismissal 
She was 
The performance that 
and wirephotos of a snarling Callas as 
Medea went out all over the world 

The next fall, Dallas Civic Opera offered Callas in her 
What do 
in show business. Well, 
last fall, for its first Callas-less season, Dallas Civic Opera 
presented Joan Sutherland in her American debut. 

[he productions which surrounded these stars have them- 
selves been dazzling 


notice to recalcitrant diva 


only United States opera appearance of the season. 


you do for an encore?—as they say 


Most of them have been designed and 
staged by Franco Zeffirelli, the young Italian who is currently 
the rage of European opera and theater. He designs and 
directs at La Scala Garden and Old Vic, among 
Dallas’ Medea, staged by Alexis Minotis of the Greek 
National Theater, Athens, and designed by John Tsarouchis, 
was good enough to be swapped for a Covent Garden pro- 
duction of Lucia di Lammermoor 

Berganza, Eugenia Ratti and Monica Sinclair also 
made United States debuts for Dallas Civic Opera 


Covent 
others 


Teresa 


When Dallas builds a new theater, it gets together a million 
dollars and hires Frank Lloyd Wright to design it. The Dallas 
Theater Center, which opened in the fall of 1959, was to be 
the first and last public theater designed by the provocative 
brilliant, angry old man of American architecture 

A young man, member of a second-generation-rich Dallas 
family, was once overheard to remark: “Mama says they're 
nice people, but a little ‘nouveau.’ ” 

That is perhaps the way in which the older, bigger cit'es 
of the East, Northwest, and West Coast, look upon the cul- 
tural institutions of the bright, new metropolis 
prairie The 


Texas 
Dallas Civic Opera and the 
Frank Lloyd Wright theater must seem a little “nouveau” to 
them 
Actually 


on the 
four-season-old 


culture came to Dallas early in the 


city’s life 
Field's Opera House, the city’s first theater, was built in 1873 
Frederick Ward, a famous Shakespearean of his day, played 


there. In 1879, a second theater, Craddock’s Theater, was 
built. Edwin Booth and Maurice Barrymore played here. 

Both of these were small halls on the second floor of 
frame business buildings. In 1883, a group of citizens built 
the Dallas Opera House, three stories high, of sandstone 
blocks. It had a parterre and two galleries. Before it burned 
down in 1901, it had seen Booth, Clara Morris, and Lily 
Langtry. 

The second Dallas Opera House was completed in 1904, 
and its boards felt the tread of Bernhardt 
Forbes-Robertson, as well as Lillian Russell, Anna Held 
Nazimova, Billie Burke and Al G. Fields. As was to be the 
fate of opera houses in Dallas, it, too, burned down, in 1921. 

The great Alice Roberts organized the St. Cecilia Club 
in 1895, and that was the beginnings of the concert life 


and Sir Johnson 


in Dallas. The club consisted of 26 ladies who not only 
sang themselves, but brought in the greatest artists of the 
time as guest soloists. 

Among these artists were Schumann-Heink, Johanna Gad- 
ski, Teresa Carreno, Lillian Nordica and Edward MacDowell. 
They also brought in the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, but 
had to refund most of the admission when the patrons learned 
that the orchestra would be conducted, not by Thomas, but 
by a young unknown named Frederick Stock. 

In 1905, the St. Cecilians organized a May Festival and 
brought in Gadski, Eugene Ysaye and the Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra. Paying for the event proved a shock, and the society 
disbanded the next year. 

Mrs. Roberts continued as an independent impresario, 
bringing in Sembrich, Matzenauer, and the New York Sym- 
phony with Walter Damrosch, not, however, on one program. 

Dallas had an opera tradition of half a century before 
Lawrence V. Kelly came from Chicago to put Dallas Civic 
Opera in business. 

In 1905, the touring Metropolitan Opera brought Parsifal 
to Dallas, with Fremstad as Kundry. The Met did not 
return again for thirty years, but the Chicago Opera brought 
Lucia with Tetrazzini in 1912. The Chicago also brought 
Chaliapin in Boris and Mefistofele, and Rosa Raisa and 
Mary Garden several times. Miss Garden's last visit was in 
Salome 

A Dallas Symphony was first organized in 1900. The 
present orchestra likes to date itself from that year, though 
there have been lapses in activity. This would make the 
Jallas orchestra one of the six oldest among major American 
symphony orchestras. The Philadelphia Orchestra was or- 
ganized the same year, and only New York, Boston, Chicago 
and St. Louis are older than Dallas. 

Hans Kreissig was the first conductor. The Dallas sym- 
phonic tradition, as are most American orchestral traditions 
of its particular period, is thus German. Kreissig’s orchestra 
had twenty-one violins, among other resources, and announced 
three concerts a season. 

Kreissig had been conductor of a touring musical company 
when it folded in Texas. In 1905, another German, Walter 
Fried, organized a Dallas Symphony along more formal lines. 
Fried had come to Dallas to teach the violin. When Carl 
Venth, a former concertmaster of the Metropolitan Opera 
and founder of the Brooklyn Symphony, turned up in Dallas, 
Fried graciously made way for him to assume the podium. 
Venth was conductor from 1911 to 1914 

The symphony suspended during the war, because of the 
anti-German feeling that hit many another American orches- 
tra. Fried returned to serve again from 1918 to 1924. 

From 1925 to 1928, Dr. Paul van Katwijk, a respected 
pianist, composer and pedagogue, dean of the Music School 
at SMU, conducted the orchestra, still a largely amateur 
ensemble. With the advent of Jacques Singer, who was the 
conductor from 1938 to 1942, the leaders of Dallas began 
to think in terms of an orchestra that would bear comparison 
with those of other cities of its size in the nation. For the 
second time, a World War put the Dallas Symphony out of 
business 

So much for the historical foundations of Dallas’ current 
“boom” culture. How wide and how deep does the artistic 
life in Dallas go in 1961? 

Before plumbing the depths, let us measure the width. 
Wide enough, the answer would seem to be, for a city of 
its size and traditions. That goes in the fields of music, art 
and dance. That other lively art, theatre is conspicuous by 
her absence, and that situation, too, will be discussed further 
down 

The Dallas Symphony, of eighty pieces, gives sixteen sub- 
scription concerts. This season, it will also perform eight 
special concerts, twenty tour concerts, and six children’s 
concerts. The children’s concerts usually sell out the 4,100- 
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seat Music Hall and often receive one, sometimes two, repeat 
performances the same day. 

The Dallas Civic Opera has grown from two performances 
of opera and a benefit concert its first season, 1957, to a 
season of four productions of two performances each. The 
Metropolitan Opera has visited every spring for 19 seasons. 

The Metropolitan Opera will not include Dallas on its 
spring tour this year. Cities like Chicago, Houston and more 
lately Philadelphia may well sympathize with the circum- 
stances 

Mr. Bing last year demanded an increase in the guarantee 
to be made by the local sponsors, the Dallas Grand Opera 
Association. It was granted. The association, for the second 
time in its history, dropped money on the season. 

Mr. Bing, in pursuance of his master plan to cut losses 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company itself on the tours, 
asked Dallas to take six performances, instead of its tra- 
ditional four, in 1961, making the long jump Southwest 
to Dallas more worthwhile. 

Mr. Bing’s position, quite reasonable, was that the local 
cities visited should bear a part of the financial burden of 
presenting the operas. The Dallas Grand Opera Association, 
on the other hand, was naturally reluctant to take on two 
more performances, at the same guarantees, after a season 
that had lost money. 

Dallas and Mr 


business, cancelled 


dallied, Bing, to demonstrate he meant 
Whether Dallas will support a Metro- 
politan Opera in the spring, that is beginning to cost Dallas 
money, as well as its own expensive opera company in the 
fall, is problematical. The matter will have to be worked 
out shortly, as Bing is plotting his 1962 tour. 

Meanwhile, there is a wide range of professional musical 
offerings in Dallas. There are two important courses 

Dallas Civic Music, founded in 1930, presents seven con- 
certs a season. This is probably the most imaginative organ- 
ized series of its sort The artists are always im- 
portant; sometimes they are such as Joan Sutherland, Birgit 
Nilsson, Schwarzkopf, Rysanek, Novaes, Stern, Starker—in 
fact, almost every important recitalist who 
in this country 


recital 


is concertizing 


Ihe programs 
content 


presented are of the most ambitious 
Typical was the program presented this 
season by the baritone Hermann Prey, consisting only of the 
complete Schubert Die Schoene Muellerin and Beethoven's 
Ferne Geliebte 


musical 


in dle 


The Community Course presents seven events, including 


musical and dance presentations along with drama and 


lectures 

The Elmer Scott Chamber Music Series, five concerts by 
international groups like the Budapest, Juilliard, Hungarian 
and Paganini Quartets, as ensembles 
such as the New York Woodwind Quintet, has been in busi- 


ness for 


well as less common 
16 seasons 

The Dallas chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
presents distinguished artists of this instrument—Weinrich, 
Biggs, Langlais, Fox—on its series of six recitals. 
Jazz, as a serious and indigenous American musical form, 
is taken seriously by the Dallas Jazz Society This season 
it is presenting what it understands to be the first organized 
iudience jazz series in the world. The Modern Jazz Quartet, 
Dave Brubeck, Duke Ellington, and “Cannonball” Adderley 
ire among the attractions 

The musical life of the city is such that a professional 
musician can make a decent living, some a comfortable one. 
The State Fair Musicals in the summer and the opera season 
in the fall enable many of the Dallas Symphony players to 
find year-round employment They can 
of them do privately, and some of the first desk men are 
members of the music faculty at Southern Methodist Uni- 


also teach. Some 


versily 
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The University, as it should be, is a center of the cultural 
life of the city. Its McFarlin Auditorium houses the Com- 
munity Course—sponsored jointly by SMU and Temple 
Emanu-El—and the Civic Music Series, and next season will 
house the Dallas Symphony, now quartered in the State Fair 
Music Hall 

The concert pianist Gyorgy Sandor is an artist-in-residence 
at the Music School of SMU, as is Norman Farrow, the 
baritone. 

The university will spend $750,000 to refurbish McFarlin 
Auditorium next year. A further project, a three-and-one-half 
million dollar fine arts center, will add new art studios and 
galleries, a recital hall, and a theatre to the facilities the 
University offers its students and the community. 

There are many private music teachers in the city. The 
Dallas Music Teachers Association, with some 260 members, 
is the largest in the state. It holds achievement and con- 
certo auditions and an annual festival. 

The Dallas Federation of Music Clubs lists 42 member 
organizations. Among its many activities on behalf of pro- 
moting music in the community and assisting young musi- 
clans are its Young Artist and Young Composer contests. 

As an incubator of musical careers, Dallas has especially 
favored pianists. Van Cliburn made his first professional 
appearance with an orchestra, at the age of seventeen, with 
the Dallas Symphony, as winner of the Dealey Award for 
young artists, established in memory of the late publisher 
of the Dallas News. 

Since Van, there have been many young musicians to 
follow in his path through Dallas. Last year, when the 
First Franz Liszt International Piano Competition was held, 
four of the semifinalists had studied in Dallas, played in Dallas, 
or had valuable patrons in Dallas. 

They were Herbert Rodgers, who studied at SMU; Alfred 
Mouledous, who teaches at SMU; Lucien Leinfelder, a resi- 
dent of Dallas, and Ivan Davis, a young pianist from Elektra, 
Texas, who studied in Denton and found early and loyal 
patrons in Dallas. Davis won the competition. 

Byron Janis studied in Dallas. Jacques Abram played a 
recital there as another young artist award winner. James 
Mathis is a native, as is Monte Hill Davis. 

Of an older generation of musicians, the late baritone Mack 
Harrell comes to mind. He was born in nearby Greenville 
and, at the time of his death, was an artist-in-residence at 
SMU. 

There are two art museums in Dallas. The Dallas Art 
Association, founded in 1903, is the trustee for the collection 
of the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. The museum itself was 
built in 1936 on the State Fair Grounds. The City of Dallas 
pays the salaries of the museum staff, but otherwise the Art 
Association is responsible for the museum. 

The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, under director Jerry 
Bywaters, besides its educational functions, aims at promoting 
the cause of the contemporary Southwest artist. 

[he Dallas Museum for Contemporary Arts, founded five 
years ago by a group of dilettantes, has been able to engage 
Douglas McAgy as its director. It has a home of its own, 
where it exhibits one show at a time, in a new office building 
near downtown. Its emphasis is on the avant-garde. Its 
provocative showings have included the recent first United 
States one-man show of Rene Magritte and a showing of 
young Italian sculptors. 

The Dallas Civic Ballet, two years old, was formed by the 
many teachers of dance in the city from the top talent in 
their studios. It has appeared with the Dallas Symphony. 

The theater in Dallas presents not so happy a picture 
Frankly, it is in trouble. The other arts in Dallas do not 
look down upon it for its lowly state, because what afflicts 
it is a malaise which at one time or another has afflicted them 
all, or could 


(Continued on page 56) 
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THANKS TO VIDA CHENOWETH, AN INSTRUMENT VIRTUALLY UNKNOWN TO RECITAL AND 


SYMPHONY CONCERT AUDIENCES HAS FO! 


REVEALED UNEXPEC 


BY RAFAEL 
When 


her New 


Vida Chenoweth, unknown and unheralded, made 
York at Hall on Nov. 18, 1956, in a 
marimba recital, it did not take long for the audience to 
realize that here was an artist of unusual gifts. Before that 
recital over, Miss Chenoweth had established 
’ herself the front rank of native instrumentalists, 
but proved that her faith in the marimba as an instrument 
worthy of concert hall status was fully justified. Without 
eXaggeration, it can be said that Miss Chenoweth is to the 
marimba what Segovia is to the guitar and Casals to the cello. 

A slight, bright slip of a Miss with sparkling blue eyes, of 
Welsh descent, and a charmingly frank manner, Miss Cheno- 
weth, who moves across her with the ease and 
grace of a ballet dancer, is a treat for the eye as well as the 
ear. A virtuoso in the best and true sense of that much- 
abused term, Miss Chenoweth backs up her deft handling of 
the mallets with musicianship of the highest order. She com- 
bines, too, an uncanny ear for timbre and delicate tonal tints 
with an irresistible rhythmic sense 

Pioneering in a new field has never been an easy task, and 
Miss Chenoweth has had to fight (and a spunky champion 
of her instrument she is) to prove her faith in the marimba 
and its possibilities. Fortunately, when things looked darkest, 
she was encouraged by Rudolph Ganz, Alexander Tcherepnin 
As a music stu- 
Miss Chenoweth was made to feel that the 
marimba was a very insignificant instrument. To back up 
her interest in it, she had to major in musicology and theory. 
“Faith,” she ruefully admitted during the course of this inter- 
view, “is a commodity hard to come by. By faith, I mean 
not only faith in music and the marimba, but faith in believ- 


debut Town 


was 


not only 


in young 


instrument 


and other Chicago composers to carry on. 
dent, however, 


ND A PLACE ON SERIOUS PROGRAMS AND 


TED POTENTIALITIES 


KAMMERER 


ing that there is help from above.” The chief obstacle she 
has had to overcome is prejudice. “Prejudice, of course,” she 
quickly explained, “is not really an obstacle. It’s the unfor- 
tunate beginnings the instrument had in this country—it was 
an ill-tuned prop used by vaudeville entertainers—that ac- 
counts for the big wall. But in any culture where the marimba 
is a native instrument, as in Guatemala, it is regarded with 
the highest dignity. Some of the ancestors of the marimba 
in the Orient were regarded as sacred. The Indians of Cen- 
tral America, Indonesia and some of the African tribes use 
marimbas with diatonic keyboards. Marimba, by the way, 
an African word. The marimba is the only musical in- 
strument I know that wasn’t imported from Europe 
though it is the forerunner of the piano. 


IS 


even 


“There are many percussive compositions that use the 
marimba, but that is what I am trying to get away from. I 
would like the instrument to be heard as a lyric instrument. 


Although it is percussive, it is less so than the piano.” 


Until recently, few composers, with the exception of Percy 
Grainger, have been interested in the marimba. And Grainger, 
although he used the instrument in small combos for color 


effects, never wrote any solo works for it. Answering my 
question as to whether or not the marimba had any literature 


of its own, Miss Chenoweth replied: 

“Yes, the instrument has a comprehensive literature. Many 
modern composers—among them Bernard Rogers, Darius 
Milhaud, Paul Creston, Robert Kurka and Villa-Lobos, have 
written works for the marimba. 
composer of Indian 


Sarmientos, a Guatemalan 


descent, has written some marvelous 
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Any brief period which suffers the loss of three singers 
of the stature of Lucrezia Bori, Povia Frijsh and now Elena 
Gerhardt must seem to those concerned with the high art 
of song to mark the end of an era. True, we may now be 
privileged to live in an era of equal glory — you can list an 
impressive number of outstanding singers today; so can I — 
but it is difficult, if not impossible, to appraise standards while 
they are in process of being established and before the record 
is complete. 

For Bori, Frijsh and Gerhardt, the whole achievement 
lies before us, to be studied and savored as we wish, all at 
once or in parts, a record so brilliant that it is easy to be 
misled by rose-colored spectacles, surges of personal affection, 
and the distortions of “time when”. Yet such was the emi- 
nence and pervading influence of these artists that, in my 
opinion, they are lasting examples of matchless artistry - 
living still — rather than figures of accomplishment in a past 
now over and done. 

It was my privilege to have been associated with all three 
professionally, and to have known them personally as well. 
I knew Gerhardt longest. My acquaintance with her began 
when I knocked on her door in Leipzig and announced — 
I'm afraid, not timidly — that I had come to study with her. 
I dare say that I depended on “all the way from America” 
to overcome any objection she might have had. It never 
occurred to me that the world’s greatest Lieder singer would 
hesitate to pilgrim, however cocky, who had 
traveled so far to partake of the ultimate in knowledge about 
Lieder 

Fortunately, Gerhardt did not demur but welcomed me 
with the courtesy for which she was deservedly famous. In 
her oval music room, flooded with sun and what I shall 
always insist was radiance shining from a portrait of Schubert 
on the wall, the ineffable Gerhardt warmth that flowed across 
footlights and enveloped audiences, insuring her success on 
the stage before she opened her mouth, was both the making 
of me and my undoing. She took me in with her smile as 
completely as if;she had folded me in her arms. This was 
the beginning of my adventure. She said, “Sing,” and I 
sang as never before. I seem to remember that we began 
at once. Her intensity was such that I don’t recall an hour 
when we weren't working. 


receive a 


She usually stood when she taught, never seemed to tire 
while there was music, and would let me sing page after page 
without interruption. Suddenly, she would hold up her hand 
and she herself would pick up a phrase, from somewhere 
half a volume back, as if she had been pondering some diffi- 
cult problem and would illustrate her solution. 
she was not actively conscious of the corrections she made 


I am sure 


or the improvements she suggested. It was her subconscious, 
the innate artist constantly alert, which suggested countless 
subtleties which could never be explained in words. They 
simply flowed from her to me. The Gerhardt power to com- 
municate was, of course, legendary. No hall was too vast 
for the bond which she wove between herself and her 
audience. In her studio, as teacher, she was touched with 
magic 

Gerhardt’s voice was a rich, long-ranged mezzo, which 
probably could have done anything. (Early in her career 
there were proposals to make it a soprano but they came to 
nothing — chiefly, as Gerhardt herself said, because she did 
not believe either in the wisdom of the change or in the 
effort to bring the change about. Call the reluctance what 
you like: womanly wisdom or artistic intuition — never want 
of ambition — she knew what she was doing and what was 
right for her. Her brief excursion into opera— in Mignon 
and Werther — must have been part of this same experience. 
At any rate, she was so unhappy that the impresario — I 
believe it was in Leipzig— released her from her contract, 
and she never tried opera again.) 

As long as she sang, the Gerhardt sound was luscious 


beyond belief and uncommonly moving. The effect on audi- 
ences was an emotional charge of highest tension, the kind 
people talk about for years. But this was only part of her 
appeal. In addition, she had that most precious of all human 
gifts: insight into people and their motives. She had an 
instinct for pleasing. The same almost extrasensory power 
gave her singular penetration into music and poetry, literally 
making the most obscure meanings clear to her, and en- 
abling her to become one of the greatest song interpreters 
we have ever known. Enough? Not yet! All her life she had 
surpassing physical beauty. 

The photograph which hangs over my desk — taken in her 
middle years — shows the face of a woman so incredibly 
handsome that one wonders if the stories about her youth 
could have been true. Could the young girl possibly have 
been more beautiful than the woman? People with long 
memories have said that the young Elena who appeared on 
the Leipzig scene when she was about sixteen was ravishing. 
Looking now at the photograph of the older woman, I am 
convinced that, if years added fullness and girth — and they 
did — they merely transformed youthful loveliness into a 
mature and irresistible beauty. 

One of Gerhardt’s most engaging charms was her laugh, 
which would start with a chuckle deep inside her and, when 
she was really amused, could crescendo to an echoing shout 
that would presently set a whole crowd roaring with her. 
She was as rich in humor as anybody I’ve ever known. 
Didn't it take the ultimate in humor as well as aplomb to 
manage the panties episode in our own Town Hall? (Midway 
in a recital her panties dropped around her ankles. While 
the audience was still gasping, before it could laugh, she 
wriggled her feet free and signaled to Coenrad Bos, her 
friend and accompanist for years, who was at the piano, 
and who himself was not short-changed in humor. He picked 
up the errant garment with gallantry and laid it on the piano. 
Then the house went wild. Needless to say, the concert was 
a succés fou.) All her parties, notorious for their effect on 
the waistline, were lavish with food and fun. My first en- 
counter with her appetite was an unforgettable experience. 
io watch her demolish a mountain of whipped cream was 
nothing short of an adventure. Even now, the memory of 
a Gerhardt dinner makes my mouth water. 

I first went to Germany in the early Nazi years. Already 
apprehensive as a result of American newspaper stories, I 
was soon scared by the open hostility of the political parades 
that seemed always to be going on in Leipzig and the street 
brawls that broke out wherever one looked. At first, Ger- 
hardt tried to brush off my fears. “Parties come and parties 
go,” she would say. But even while she was changing the 
subject, often humming Sieglinde’s Gdste kamen und Gdste 
gingen by way of assurance, she was peeking out of the 
window to see what might be happening in the street below. 
When I wanted to go to hear a world-famous Leipzig cantor, 
she refused to listen, and gave in only when I promised to 
slip into the synagogue through a seldom-used side door that 
she told me about. She was in a state when I idly proposed 
going to a rally to hear Hitler. Was he demon, or was he 
savior? At home, if a world leader came to town, I would 
at least try to get a look at him. “How long will you Ameri- 
cans be so innocent? What do you think you have that 
makes you different from the rest of the world? This isn’t 
New York. They can tear you to pieces!” The more she 
argued, the more certain I became that I would satisfy my 
curiosity, and I did, but, even while I was there, engulfed 
and nearly drowned in an insensate human mob, I knew 
that I should not have come. 

Looking back on those days which, however frightening 
they were, were only a mild prelude to horror, I see Ger- 
hardt’s attempt at remoteness, when I first arrived, as evidence 
of the artist’s all-too-common unwillingness to face reality, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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AMERICAN PRODIGY COMES HOME 


LORIN MAAZEL, WHO HAS CONDUCTED ALMOST EVERY MAJOR EUROPEAN ORCHESTRA, DECLARES 
— THAT “THERE IS TOO MUCH SUCCESS AND NOT ENOUGH STUDY” IN OUR MUSICAL LIFE — 


BY LESTER TRIMBLE 


Lorin Maazel, the 30-year-old American conductor who made his debut with the Boston 
Symphony in December, has been building a unique career in the past decade. Unlike his young 
American colleagues, most of whom gained the major part of their renown in the United States, 
Maazel has confined his professional activities entirely to Europe. He has conducted every 
major orchestra on the Continent. In Italy this has meant the orchestras at La Scala and in 


Milan; the radio orchestras of Rome and Turin. In France there has been the National Radio- 
Television Orchestra of Paris, the orchestra of the Conservatoire and the Lamoureux; in Ger- 
many, the Berlin Philharmonic, the RIAS, and the Munich radio orchestra. He has conducted, 
as well, in Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Israel, and at all 
major European festivals. 

Last summer, at the invitation of Richard Wagner's descendants, he became the youngest con- 
ductor (and the first American) ever to appear on the podium at Bayreuth. After his perform- 
ance of ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ MUSICAL AMERICA's French correspondent, Claude Rostand, wrote that he 
had been ‘*. . . the musical sensation of the year ...’’. 

These achievements (and for an almost-boy American conductor to have success with Euro- 
pean orchestras is indeed an achievement) have been brought about by Mr. Maazel alone. He 
went to Europe without a letter of introduction, without a sponsor, and without publicity. As he 
says, he simply presented himself to managers and said, ‘‘Here | am.”’ 

But one must not forget that Maazel had a background as a prodigy. At the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair, when he was nine, his conducting debut drew from Olin Downes the appelation ‘‘a 
genius” and a spate of guest-conducting engagements with such orchestras as the New York 
Philharmonic, the Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Montreal. In 1941, 
when he was eleven, Toscanini invited him to conduct the NBC Orchestra. 

From 1946 to 1950, Maazel went through a period which, while unsensational, must have 
provided an important part of the basis for his present career. Since his parents resided in 
Pittsburgh, he was given over to Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Fritz Reiner’s assistant conductor, for 
lessons in conducting and the violin. He also pursued academic training at the University of 
Pittsburgh, played in the Pittsburgh Symphony, made appearances as a concert violinist and 
was the leader of the Fine Arts String Quartet. For three years, he was associate conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. Then followed important successes at Tanglewood, a Fulbright Grant, 
and the launching of his present international career. (Continued on page 59) 
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If you 


claimed to have 


tickets for Camelot, which is 
a $3,000,000 advance ticket sale at the box 
(As 
some 200,000 advance orders, amounting 
to a cool $1,200,000, were placed with record dealers all 
America before this musical opened at New York’s 

Theatre last December. ) 

Interestingly enough, according to George Marek, of RCA 
Victor Records, “While the Broadway theatre has a very 
circumscribed audience, there are, for instance, people in 
Columbus, Ohio 


don't already have 


office, you can still hear it on a record album right now 
i matter ol 


fact 


across 


Majestic 


who are just as interested in hearing what 
the words and music are like.” 


never see this season's 


Today, thousands of people 
hits such as Do Re Mi, 
Camelot, The Unsinkable Molly Brown, Wildcat, Tenderloin, 
Evening With Mike Nichols and Elaine May, Irma La 
Douce, or off-Broadway’s enchanting The Fantasticks, are 
listening to these theatre-on- 
other hand, those who 

in to view these musicals 
with record that 


who may 


command performances” of 
albums at home. On the 
have fought and bribed their way 


are recalling 


the disc 


these performances albums 
they have since purchased 
After all of this season’s musicals “in the 


as it were, | have finally 


flesh”, 
come to the conclusion that, save 
for noteworthy choreography in a few of them, the album 


seeing 
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recordings are considerably more rewarding from a purely 
vocal and musical point of view. Therefore, it is not unusual 
that Martha Graham, the internationally noted dancer- 


PICTURE 
Seal 


CAPTIONS 


A: Elizabeth Douce 


Records 


records Irma La for Columbia 


B: The recording session of Wildcat by RCA Victor held 
in Webster Hall, New York City. 


C: Tammy Grimes sniffs a flower given her by her leading 
man, Harve Presnell during Capitol Record’s recording ses- 


sion of The Unsinkable Molly Brown. 


D: Maurice Evans with the original cast of Tenderloin re- 
cording the show for Capitol Records 


E: Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker recording Do Re Mi tor 
RCA Victor Records 


F: Paula Stewart, left, and Lucille Ball recording Wildcat 
for RCA Victor 


G: Julie Andrews recording Camelot for Columbia Records. 








choreographer, says of her own predilection for musical 
theatre albums: “I feel so strongly about the fact that sound 
has gone so far beyond anything else. We all listen to 
they have a curious virtuosity. However, the 
musicals themselves have not kept up with this factor because 
they're neither formal nor scientific enough. Apparently, the 
American theatre public can't ‘look’, they can only ‘listen’. 
It seems to me that we haven't broken the sound barrier for 
nothing. On the stage, however, Broadway musicals do not 
break the sight barrier.” . 


records 


What Martha Graham terms the “curious virtuosity” in 
theatre albums has, by i 
The musical show 
recording studio”, 
Columbia Records, 


now, become an exacting science. 
transplanted from the theatre to the 
claims Goddard Lieberson, president of 

“becomes quite a different creature. 
Without scenery, costumes, lighting effects, dancing, dialogue, 
jokes, faces on actors making (or missing) a point — without 
any number of miniscule elements which contribute to the 
existence of a theatrical production the full responsibility 
for the success of the show suddenly falls heavily and entirely 
onto the words and music of the score.” He continues, “In 
general, it is thought that the important difference between 
the recording of a musical show and its theatrical production 
Naturally, this is 
not, in my opinion, the 
Much more important is the thinking and 
editing done before the cast ever reaches the studio; con- 
ceptions as to the most that may be made of a 
dramatic context can be retained, how the 
sound out of the theatre pit and how it 
Suggest for the ears what was formerly supplemented 

The microphone must be subservient to the 
and not the other way around as, I 


is the addition of microphone technique 
an important alteration, but it is 
most important 
musical 
how its 


orchestra 


scene 
must 
can 
by the eyes 


dramatic idea 


fear, 1S 
often the case 

[his 
not, however, take place overnight 


fact 


present-day boom in recording musical shows did 
As a matter of historic 
more than a decade and a half 


to Decca’s original-cast album of Oklahoma!, which in the 


it can be traced back 


beginning amused the entire record industry because there 
were no star names, at that time, in its cast. However, even 
before this Rodgers and Hammerstein album had reached 
the million mark in sales, some astute theatrical producers 
became aware of the fact that this trend presented them with 
1 fresh and heretofore untapped potential of additional rev- 
enue. In the beginning, recording companies did not need to 
pay royalties to the theatrical producers. Now, however, 
because of the enormous sales of these musical show albums, 


producers demand and get a percentage of the sales. Fur- 


thermore, the rivalry for these albums has become so strong 


that the record often find it now to 
invest in these shows in order to be on the inside track for 
ilbum rights This season, for instance, Camelot was 
financed completely for $480,000 by the Columbia Broad- 
parent company of Columbia Records, 
though this did not, necessarily, prevent another recording 
company from contending for the album rights, too. Simi- 
larly, Capitol Records invested $264,000 in The Unsinkable 
Molly 
This 


companies necessary 


casting System, 


Brown as well as an undisclosed amount in Tenderloin. 

participation has come about in recent years 
of the enormous saleability of such original-cast albums as 
Pacific (1,435,000), at a monetary gross greater than 
the box office receipts of this long-run musical on Broadway. 
\fy Fair Lady has already over 2,000,000 albums in 
America alone, and it is still in great demand in other coun- 
tries where it was released at a later date than here 


because 


YOUTH 


sold 


One very interesting the potential power of 
musical show albums per se was exemplified when Columbia 
Records put Pal Joey and On Your Toes on discs. It was 
the resounding popularity of these two newly recorded ver- 


sions that led theatrical producers to revive these musicals 


aspect of 
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on Broadway. Contrariwise, two Broadway shows that did 
not have successful Broadway runs — Leonard Bernstein’s 
Candide and Harold Arlen’s House of Flowers — still have 
a life of their own on records, selling year after year and 
treasured by many as being superior to some of the longer 
lived so-called hits. 

Still another example of reviving past musical theatre is 
Columbia’s new, almost completely original-cast album of 
Leonard Bernstein's first musical, On The Town. This is 
also conducted by Mr. Bernstein with such original-cast mem- 
bers as Nancy Walker, Betty Comden, Adolph Green and 
Chris Alexander together with a new cast member, John 
Reardon, who is now singing lustily in Do Re Mi. The six 
pages of accompanying text and photographs illustrate and 
describe this vital musical, surely one of the six best of the 
last two decades, that developed out of the original collabora- 
tion between Jerome Robbins and Leonard Bernstein in the 
historic ballet Fancy Free. 

Another welcome note in musical theatre recordings has 
been innovated by Capitol Records this season with their 
inclusion of the theatre souvenir programs of Tenderloin and 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown in the packaging of these 
albums. This adjunct supplies, at least in part, a visual idea 
of the show, the plot and its stars and, in its own manner, 
provides the most complete record of a musical production 
to date. 

Along these lines, George Marek, of RCA Victor Records, 
“I want to live long enough to record a musical on 
see-and-hear tape. And then I want to know if it helps or 
harms the box office.” Since, as Mr. Marek adds, “musical 
comedies are the folk songs of our times,” one can await 
such a project with enormous interest for it will then mark 
the beginning of a permanent and complete archive of our 
American musical theatre, which, as a matter of fact, is one 
of our country’s most vital contributions to world theatre 
today. In the meantime, however, there are some technically 
superb recordings available of every major musical now 
playing on and off Broadway. These include: 


says, 


CAMELOT 

Lyrics by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, 
orchestrations by Robert Russell Bennett and Philip Lang, 
musical direction by Franz Allers. (Columbia KOL 5620 - 
$5.98.) 

Perhaps most remarkable for the magnificent performance 
of Richard Burton, who, though not a trained singer, has a 
truly haunting and appealing voice. Unfortunately, M’el 
Dowd’s number, The Persuasion, performed with Roddy Mc- 
Dowall, has been left out of this recording. The Lerner- 
Loewe score js tuneful, to say the least, but very much in 
the manner and style of their previous My Fair Lady and 
Gigi as well as reminiscent of Gilbert and Sullivan. Then, 
there is Andrews, whose voice is becoming a 


stereotype 


too, Julie 
DO RE MI 

Music by Jule Styne, lyrics by Adolph Green and Betty 
Comden, orchestrations by Luther Henderson, vocal arrange- 
ments and direction by Buster Davis, musical direction by 
Lehman Engel. Starring Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker and 
featuring John Reardon and Nancy Dussault. (RCA Victor 
LOCD 2002—$5.98.) 

While neither of the stars of this musical will make vocal 
history, Nancy Walker almost explodes the album with one 
hilarious song, Adventure. Elsewhere and outstanding are 
John Reardon’s singing of 1 Know About Love as well as 
this season’s top Broadway song hit, Make Someone Happy. 
Too, there is Nancy Dussault’s version of Cry Like The 
Wind as well as her sparkling pairing with John Reardon in 
Fireworks. Though a brash and ordinary musical on stage, 
the songs take on a new dimension in this superior recording. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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TELEVISION 
RADIO 


MOTION PICTURES 
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recording 


Indicates monophoni« recording 


Full-Throated Butterfly 


PUCCINI Madama Butterfly 
de los Angeles (Cio-Cio 
(Pinkerton), Miriam 
Sereni (Sharpless), 
Bertona (Kate 

( Yamador 


Orchestra 


ymplete). ¥ 


a 


Jussi Bjoerling 
Mario 
Silvia 
LaPorta 
Bon ze 
Ron 


San) 
Pirazzini (Suzuki) 
Piero de Palma (Goro) 
Pinkerton ) Arturo 
Paolo Montarsolo The 

ind Chorus of the Opera House ¢ 
onducted by Gabriele Santini Capitol SGCR 


232, $17.9R**) 


Madama Butterfly is amply repre 
sented on LP. Puccini's opera offered 
Renata Tebaldi her first great recorded 
role, and other versions with Eleanor 
Steber, Maria Callas, Anna Moffo, Miss 
de los Angeles herself, and the re- 
furbished pre-war Dal Monte-Gigli set 
all have their protestants. If Capitol’s 
new production manages to sweep the 
field, it is in respect of being the most 
fully-vocalized Butterfly yet 

I question whether any soprano has 
elicited more vocal sheen from the de- 
manding title role than Miss de los 
Angeles does here, in her second re- 
corded try at Cio-Cio San. At times, 
the sounds are almost too consciously 
beautiful; this is the least Oriental of 
Butterflies, and might well be Mimi, de- 
serted by a rich protector in Nagasaki 

But for those who respond to a sus- 
tained vocal line, unexceptionable per- 
fection of singing production, and fre- 
quent felicities of textual delivery, the 
Spanish soprano remains among the 
most satisfying artists of the day. Her 
performances must often ravish the ear 
more than they stir the pulse, but the 
present Butterfly begins to do both in 
the Che sua madre of the second act. 

If one feels this heroine goes to her 
tearless death almost too stolidly, tem- 
peramental differences have to be al- 
lowed. Miss de los Angeles is a singer 
dedicated to the vocal rectitudes of 
happier days; for such a boon, I am 
willing to accept her dramatic passivity. 

Capitol’s new set has poignant extra 
interest for being the last likely repre- 
sentation of a complete operatic per- 
formance by Jussi Bjoerling. The gifted 


tenor contributes work belonging to his 
unique standard; the familiar slightly- 
veiled mezza ease of delivery 
mounts to ringing declamation where 
the score so requires. Anyone sensitive 
to great singing, in these present years 
of its general decline, will be moved 
as Bjoerling sings what has proven to 
be an ultimately prophetic Addio. 
Miriam Pirazzini is vocally and dra- 
matically in the picture at all times 
I continue to enjoy Mario Sereni’s con- 
tributions to Capitol’s repertory sets; 
this Sharpless does justice to the Puc- 
cini line. Mr. Santini allows the lovers 
much too great liberty through his low- 
tide tempi for the first act duet, which 
in this performance hardly suggests a 
wedding night. Elsewhere, his direction 
assures routine, if seldom any particular 
insight [he stereo effects are un- 
obtrusively valid John W. Clark 


voce 


Stirring Freischiitz 


Weser: Der Freischiitz. Eberhard Waechter (Ot 


tokar) Albrecht Peter (Kuno), Irmgard See 
fried (Agathe), Rita Streich (Aennchen), Kurt 
Bohme (Kaspar), Richard Holm (Max), Walter 
Kreppel (Ein Eremit), Paul Kuen (Kilian), Mar- 
got Laminet and Gisela Ohrt (Brautjungfern), 
Ernst Ginsberg (Samiel) Chorus and Orches- 
tra of the Bavarian Radio, Eugen Jochum con 
ducting (Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft 
2 discs, $11.96.*) 


The romantic magic that has kept 
Weber's Der Freischiitz fresh for al- 
most a century and a half is vividly con- 
veyed in this recording of the opera 
under the expert guidance of Eugen 
Jochum. It is exceedingly difficult to 
produce and to perform this work in 
our time, for it calls for virtuosic sing- 
ing in a style that has long since grown 
unfamiliar and it also demands a de- 
signer and stage director who can re- 
create the impact of German romanti- 
cism. 

Perhaps the outstanding virtue of this 
performance is its freshness. Both the 
singers and the orchestra perform the 
music in the spirit in which it was writ- 
ten. There is no trace of false sophisti- 
cation or patronizing “modernization”. 
Mr. Jochum, a masterly conductor, is 
fortunate in his cast of singers. Miss 
Seefried seems to have whittled down 
her voice a bit, but she spins silvery 
tones of exquisite purity and she is 
equally at home in the lyric and in the 
bravura elements of the role. Especially 
gratifying is the way she blends her 
voice with that of Miss Streich in their 
charming duets. Miss Streich is a dream 
of an Aennchen, a model of style and 
sO vivacious that one can positively see 
her while listening to the recording. 

Although Mr. Holm’s Max cannot 
quite measure up to the standard of the 
Agathe and Aennchen, it is a satisfac- 
tory performance. In his solo arias he 
reveals his awareness of the ardor and 
despair of the bewildered young lover, 
and in the ensembles he proves himself 
an expert musician. Both Mr. Béhme 
and Mr. Ginsberg manage to be evil 
and sinister without becoming ludicrous. 
Mr. Bohme gets some rich vocal colors 
into his very demanding role. That 
sterling artist Eberhard Waechter makes 
the most of the role of Ottokar. And I 


fear that it is only appropriate that the 
rather dreary part of the Hermit should 
be rather drearily sung by Mr. Kreppel. 
The two Bridesmaids are beguiling, 
and Mr. Peter and Mr. Kuen are spir- 
ited. A special word of praise should 
go to the chorus, which has been skill- 
fully recorded so that the brilliance of 
the folk scenes and the terrifying super- 
naturalism of the Wolf's Glen are 
equally vivid. Altogether this is a dis- 
tinguished recording which should do 
much to revive a demand for Weber’s 

pathbreaking opera on our stages. 
Robert Sabin 


Recaptured Giants 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, 
No. 2. CHopin: Valse in A flat, Op. 42; Polonaise 
in A, Op. 40, No. 1. Liszr: Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2. Paperewski: Minuet in G, Op. 14, No. 1 
Ignace Paderewski, pianist. Volume 1. DR-101 


PAGANINI-L1sz1 La Campanella SCHUBERT- 
Liszt: Soirée de Vienne in A minor; Hark, Hark 
the Lark. WAGNER - L1sz1 Isolde’s Liebestod 
Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 10. MENDELS 
SOHN Spinning Song. CHoPpIn: Valse Brillante 
in A flat, Op. 34 No. 1; Etude in G flat, Op. 25 
No. 9. Paperewski: Caprice a la Scarlatti. Ignace 
Paderewski, pianist. Volume 2. DR-103 


PAGANINI-L1SzT-BusoN!I: La 
Polonaise No. 2 in f Feux-F ollets. Ferrucio 
Busoni, pianist. ProkorierrF: March, Op. 12 No 
1; Rigaudon, Op. 12 No. 3; Prelude, Op. 12 No 
7; Scherzo, Op. 12 No. 10; Intermezzo from 
The Love for Three Oranges RACHMANINOFF 
Prelude in G minor, Op. 23 No. 5 RIMSKY 
KORSAKOFF-PROKOFIEFF Fantasia on Schehera 
zade Serge Prokofieff, pianist. DR-102. Dis 
tinguished Recordings. $4.98 each* 


Campanella. Liszt: 


These are the first releases by Distin- 
guished Recordings in what promises to 
be a series of LPs that will bring to 
light once again the Duo-Art Reproduc- 
ing Piano rolls of the great pianists of 
the past. No acknowledgement is made 
on either disks or jackets of the current 
releases that these are Duo-Art rolls. 
Distinguished Recordings merely state 
that they are from a collection of 
“unique piano rolls”. Neither is Liszt 
credited with the transcriptions Pad- 
erewski plays in Volume 2, and opus 
numbers are carelessly omitted in many 
instances. All of which I have added 
in the above lists. Aside from this the 
recordings have been superbly engi- 
neered for realistic piano sound. 

The rolls themselves are not only of 
great historical value, they have intrin- 
sic artistic merit too, for, despite obvi- 
ous limitations, the player mechanism 
succeeded remarkably well in captur- 
ing the idiosyncrasies and individual 
characteristics of the pianists who re- 
corded for it. 

Paderewski’s Duo-Art recordings 
compare favorably with his early Victor 
phonograph disks. With the exception 
of the first movement of the Moonlight 
Sonata, none of the items he plays on 
these Distinguished Recordings disks 
are included in R.C.A. Victor’s The Art 
of Paderewski still available on the 
Camden label (CAL-310) at the bar- 
gain price of $1.98. 

I particularly recommend Vol. 2, 
which contains two of his best record- 
ings—the Wagner-Liszt Isolde’s Liebe- 
stod and his own Caprice a la Scarlatti, 
neither of which, so far as I know, he 
ever recorded for the phonograph. 
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Paderewski shows up well here in the 
Rhapsodies, too. Both he and Busoni, 
who were not Liszt pupils, were con- 
sidered the outstanding Liszt interpreters 
of their time. It is interesting to note, 
too, that both cut out the identical 
measures in their respective recordings 
of La Campanella and both observe 
what today’s pianists overlook that 
Liszt's tempo indication for this piece 
is Allegretto. There, of course, the 

comparison ends 
Until such time as Busoni’s phono- 
graph recordings are once more made 
available, his Duo-Art rolls of the Polo- 
naise in E and the Feux-Follets are fit- 
ting memorials to a giant of the key- 
board. This is colossal piano playing. 
As for Prokofieff's performances of 
his own works, they can be taken as 
definitive. He plays them with more 
refinement and sensitivity than most 
present-day pianists bring to them. The 
Fantasia on Scheherazade is a curiosity. 
It is one of those things Prokofieff was 
probably asked to do and it sounds as 
though he did it “by ear”. Towards 
the end he evidently got bored with 
the job and so he added a few typical 
touches of his own out of sheer ennui! 
Rafael Kammerer 


Legacy of Greatness 


Operatic Recital 
Der Freishiitz) BEETHOVEN 
Komm Hoffr v Fidelio) NICOLAI Nun eilt 
he The Merr ives of Windsor). MASSENET 
rlotte’s Letter Werther) Strauss: Es 
ein Reich ia auf Naxos). D’ ALBERT 
wandelt } toten 
STRAL Mein Herr as a& Sic 
KORNGOLD: Ich 
Heliane) 
tan und Isolde) 
COLO 112, $5.98*.) 


Lotte Lehmann WEBER 


Agathe’s P 


‘ 


Sdulenhallen 
lermaus) ging « ihm 

WaGNerR: Mild und 
(Recorded 1927-1933) 


inder ler 


chita Supervia: Spanish Songs Angel COLO 


$5.9R* 


For sheer vocal glamor, Lotte Leh- 
mann is yet to be surpassed. The shim- 
mering, silver-cast top voice, equated 
with a chest range of the warmest 
humanity, made any Lehmann per- 
formance instantly identifiable, and in 
the next moment, treasurable 

Having already republished the superb 
Rosenkavalier recording of 1933, Angel 
now presents a discerning selection of 
the soprano’s solo arias. Collectors will 
be interested in the d’Albert and Korn- 
gold arias, particularly the latter, whose 
melismatic line was so extraordinarily 
suited to Lehmann that it could com- 
mand, in its 78rpm original format, a 
price of $20 in recent auction lists. 
Frau Fluth’s enchanting aria from The 
Vierry Wives, the Werther scene, and 
Rosalinde’s first-act song are other dis- 
tinguished moments in this indispensa- 
ble issue. Compared with the original 

srpm = pressings, Angel's _ transfers 
preserve remarkable immediacy of pres- 
while surface whirrs non- 
existent 

When Angel first promised reissues 
of Conchita Supervia, many of us ex- 
pected another reprint of her Falla and 
Granados repertoire. It is cause for 
jubilation that none of the selections 
included in this memorial release dupli- 
cate Supervia’s existing LP editions. 
Instead, here is a hoard of items rescued 
from the 78rpm era. Side one is with 


ence are 
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orchestra, including many zarzuela 
moments, plus the best of all Clavelitos 
(the single non-Hispanic session, it was 
recorded in Paris on April 25, 1931). 
The reverse side contains songs with 
piano accompaniment. One can still 
miss The Lesson with the Fan or Oh 
no, John!, but Angel has handled this 
artist with strikingly successful, and 
affectionate, remembrance. 

As seems to be Angel’s rule with 
reprints from the past, the accompany- 
ing booklet includes properly fabled 
memories of the performer. In this case, 
there is a critical analysis by Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor and the vivid recollec- 
tions of Ivor Newton, who played for 
Supervia in her London recitals. 

John W. Clark 


Mercury Rigoletto 


Verdi: Rigoletto 
Bastianini 
Ivo Vinco 


Alfredo Kraus (Duke) 
(Rigoletto), Renata Scotto (Gilda), 
Sparafucile), Fiorenza Cossotto 
(Maddalena). Chorus and Orchestra of the Mag 
gio Musicale Ficrentino conducted by Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni. (Mercury OL3-112, $14.98*) 

It is high time that some thought be 
given to the present state of the major 
Verdi scores as they are generally per- 
formed. Granting the Italian genius of 
the musical drama a certain occasional 
laggardness in the presentation of his 
material, a certain tendency in his early 
works to work within an artificial and 
rigid formality in the building of a 
scene, a tradition concerning cutting the 
operas has now become fossilized in 
most opera houses that could well be 
reexamined and revised. Rigoletto has 
suffered much in this regard, and not 
entirely to its advantage. The great 
and crucial concern of Rigoletto for 
Gilda’s safety, and her nonchalance 
toward her father’s fears, expressed in 
the final moments of their Act I, Scene 

duet (Ah, veglia O Donna) is gen- 
erally pared down to a third, and even 
from this fragment a further chromatic 
cadence-enhancement is invariably 
lopped off. Even more crucially, the 
Duke’s triumphant cabaletta, Possente 
Amor, reflecting his joy at the courtiers’ 
announcement that Gilda is in the pal- 
ace, 1s almost never heard today, and 
the stage manager must in some way 
get the Duke offstage in what is, rela- 
tively speaking, ignominious silence. 

I bring up these matters because it 
would seem that the only justification 
for a new Rigoletto as this time would 
be a responsible performance with some 
new measure of respect for Verdi's 
proportions. Such, alas, is not the case. 
True, Ah, Veglia O Donna is restored 
to something like its pristine length, 
minus the cadential passage. Equally 
true, there is at least half (one stanza) 
of Possente amor. But the scores of 
other small traditional cuts are faith- 
fully observed, and, furthermore, the 
performance is anything but satisfac- 
tory. 


Ettore 


It, too, follows a Verdi tradition, but 
an even more reprehensible one, that 
of sacrificing dramatic flow to the ego 
of its singers, and of relegating the con- 
ductor’s role to that of servant to the 
voice. Mr. Kraus is the main offender 


in this respect, but none of the prin- 
cipals are guiltless; Bastianini’s batter- 
ing of the vocal line verges occasionally 
on the ludicrous, especially when he is 
well off pitch. Miss Scotto does not 
duplicate the charm of her Lucia; her 
Gilda is curiously matronly, even a bit 
petulant. Gavazzeni follows dutifully, 
but without much spirit. Dynamic in- 
dications are completely ignored. The 
end result is a thoroughly provincial 
and mundane runthrough of this treas- 
urably dramatic work. The prospective 
owner also faces the problem of finding 
the beginning of Act II in 
without dividing groove. 
Among available Rigolettos my 
choice remains with either of the two 
sets on RCA; the older, for the searing 
performance of Leonard Warren in the 
title role and the lovely Gilda of Erna 
Berger: the latter, for Bjoerling’s 
sovereign Duke. Least cut is the Lon- 
don set, but del Monaco is a trial. The 
other albums represent in varying de- 
grees the conflicts of flesh and spirit. 
In the set at hand, neither triumphs. 
—Alan Rich 


mid-disc 


A Magic Fiddle 
WILLIAM WALTON 
Francescatti violinist 
Eugene Ormandy conducting 
Sympthonie Espagnole Zino Francescatti, vio 
linist New York Philharmonic, Dimitri Mitrop 
oulos conducting. (Columbia ML 5601, $4.98.) 
Also Stereo MS 6201.) 


Zino 
Orchestra, 
Epouarp Lato 


Violin Concerto 
Philadelphia 


Neither of these works is exactly for 
the ages, yet I have a feeling that they 
will both last a long time in the violin- 
ists’ repertoire because they are so 
grateful, when played as consummately 
as Mr. Francescatti plays them. The 
rather feeble Lalo piece has held its 
own for almost a century, and Sir Wil- 
liam’s 22-year-old concerto is doing 
very well. 

In the Walton, Mr. Francescatti and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Mr. 
Ormandy have a positive musical love 
affair. A more exquisite blending of 
lovely sounds, a more flawless ensemble 
and rapport it would be impossible to 
imagine. In response to the more 
rough-hewn, vehement style of Mr. 
Mitropoulos, Mr. Francescatti in turn 
steps up his dynamics and gives a thrill- 
ing but always elegant display of fire- 
works and lyricism. —Robert Sabin 


Incomparable Tenor 
The Beloved Bjoerling. Vol. I 


Opera Arias 1936- 
1948 Bizet: Carmen—La fleur que tu m'avais 
jetée. (Recorded 1936). Donizetti: L’Elisir 
d’Amore—Una furtiva lagrima. (1947). MevyeEr- 
BEER L’Africana—Mi batte il cor ‘ O para- 
diso. (1937). Massenet: Manon—lInstant char- 
mant En fermant les yeux. (1938). Je suis 
seul Ah, fuyez, douce image. (1945) 
Puccini: Manon Lescaut—Donna non vidi mai! 
(1948). MascaGni: Cavalleria Rusticana—-O Lola, 
bianca come fior. (1948). Puccini: La Bohéme 
—Che gelida manina. (1936). Citea: L'Arlesiana 

E la solita storia, (1947). Poncure.tt: La 
Gioconda— Cielo e mar Vervi: Rigoletto— 
Questa o quello. (1944 LEONCAVALLO: | Pagli- 
acci—Vesti la giubba. (1944). Puccint: Turandot 

Nessun dorma (1944). Jussi Bjoerling, tenor 
Stockholm Concert Association Orchestra, Nils 
Grevillius conducting. (Capitol G 7239, $4.98*) 


The understatement of the year is 
the note on this album that “although 
the sound quality of these recordings 
does not meet current standards of 
high fidelity, their enduring vocal 





beauty and historical importance clearly 
deserve preservation in long-play form.” 
Personally, | should prefer to listen to 
the glorious voice and aristocratic ar- 
uistry of Bjoerling through one of the 
old wooden horns than to hear most 
living tenors on the most expensive and 

up-to-date equipment procurable 
It seems incredible that he is dead 
His voice is still fresh in our ears and 
somehow he seems part of our familiar 
musical landscape. Those who gloried 
in his singing for the past twenty or 
thirty years will keep their memories 
fresh with these incredible perform- 
ances and those who never knew him 
will gnash their teeth when they hear 
what these thrice-familiar arias could 
become in the hands of a really great 
tenor and realize that they will never 
be able to hear him in the opera house. 
Robert Sabin 


New Vivaldi Set 
VivaLpi: Concertos for Violin and Orchestra, Op 
9 «l Cetra Viadimir Golschmann conducting 
? na State Opera Orchestra. Paul Maka 
violinist. (Bach Guild 607/9, $9.96*) 
This companion set to Bach Guild’s 
recording of Vivaldi’s L’Estro Har- 
monico is a delight in both performance 
and price. (A number of Bach Guild 
three-record sets such as these two are 
priced at $9.96, the normal price of a 
two-record set, which means a saving 
of $4.98.) Paul Makanowitzky is a 
gifted young player of temperament and 
taste and Vladimir Golschmann matches 
his spirit in a completely sympathetic 
manner. (Mr. Makanowitzky is joined 
in the Double Concerto in B flat major 
by Willie Boskovsky.) These concertos 
of Opus 9 strikingly show Vivaldi as 
first and foremost a warm Italian extro- 
vert with the Latin gift of creating end- 
less flows of melody. These pieces brim 
with lyricism and grace and should bring 
endless hours of delight to any disco- 
phile John Ardoin 


New Cliburn Disc 

PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto No. 3. MacDoweELt 
Piano Concerto No. 2. Van Cliburn, pianist. Chi- 
cago Symphony, Walter Hendl conducting. (RCA 
Victor LM 2507, $4.98*) 

My first hearing of the MacDowell 
Piano Concerto No was in Decem- 
ber 1952 in Dallas, Texas. The soloist 
was the 17-year-old winner of the 
Dealey Prize, Van Cliburn, and the 
conductor was Walter Hendl. Messrs. 
MacDowell, Cliburn, Hendl and my- 
self held a “reunion” recently, via this 
new RCA Victor recording, and none 
of us seems to have changed drastically 
in the intervening nine years 

MacDowell’s music still seems tedi- 
ous and derivative to me. Mr. Cliburn’s 
performance is still distinguished and 
is hair-raising in the Presto Giocoso. 
Mr. Hendl’s support remains sympa- 
thetic (he is a fine pianist himself) and 
I still bemoan the fact that so much 
excellent music making is wasted on 
such a boring musical relic. (Both of 
the concertos on this disc were played 
by Mr. Cliburn on his tour of Russia 
this past summer.) 

The performance of the Prokofieff 


Of Things To Come... 


The Metropolitan's new tenor, Franco 
Corelli, will make his American debut 
on records for Angel, in a new version 
of Pagliacci, joined by Lucine Amara 
as Nedda and Tito Gobbi as Tonio. 
[he conductor for Mr. Corelli’s first 
Angel release is Lovro von Matacio. 
Curiosity about the tenor’s American 
career has kept Angel’s New York head- 
quarters busy with appeals for auto- 
graphs, record details and film commit- 
ments. Another Angel operatic issue 
this month will be highlights, in Eng- 
lish, from Madama Butterfly, with the 
Sadler’s Wells company. 

Artia, one of our more enterprising 
firms, is about to present its first Rus- 
sian stereo performances. A complete 
edition of Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker, 
played by the Bolshoi Orchestra, is set 
for March release. Artia’s second stereo 
issue will be a new performance of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto, with Igor 
Oistrakh as soloist and his father, 
David, as conductor. In the approach- 
ing future lie a trio of exciting complete 
opera sets: Prokofieff's War and Peace, 
Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar Susanin, 
and a new Boris Godunoff, with Ivan 
Petrov in the title role 

Kapp Records appears to be more 
and more interested in its classical divi- 
sion. Already anticipating the Debussy 
Centenary in 1962, it has plans for re- 
lease this year of further recordings by 
Daniel Ericourt, including the Estampes, 
Images, the Suite Bergamasque, and 
Pour le Piano. Early in 1962, Kapp 
will add a two-record volume of De- 
bussy’s complete chamber music. The 
company also intends an_ interesting 
juxtaposition of works for string orches- 
tra, reviving Peter Warlock’s Capriol 
Suite in a coupling with Samuel Barber’s 
Adagio for Strings, conducted by Eman- 
uel Vardi. Also planned are a group of 
Vocalises including Villa-Lobos’ Bachi- 


The 


Third Concerto is disappointing. 
tempos in general are slow and often 


lethargic. Mr. Cliburn gleans some 
beautiful sounds from his instrument 
and the light swift moments in the 
second movement are magical. But the 
total effect is too spineless. This piece 
has a biting sardonic quality which 
Mr. Cliburn distills into limpid roman- 
ticism. How different is the Kapell 
recording which remains for me defi- 
nitive, if unavailable. What possible 
reason could RCA Victor have had for 
deleting the Kapell disc from the cata- 
logue? 

The sound of this new disc, en- 
gineered by Lewis Layton, is remark- 
able, and the Chicago Symphony’s play- 
ing is one of its strongest features. 

—John Ardoin 


TELEVISION 


Sutherland Debut 


Joan Sutherland will be seen for the 
first time on American TV on March 
17 on the Bell Telephone Hour’s pro- 








anas Brasilieras No. 5, with a presently 
secret soprano of rumored note. 

The picture at Camden Records is 
less encouraging. Camden frankly ad- 
mits its preoccupation with “rack sales”; 
apparently a Galli-Curci or a McCor- 
mack rank less than on top with the 
company’s current distributors. The 
firm’s ambition to provide some Gigli 
reprints has met final obstacles from 
the estate of the late Italian tenor, nor 
is there immediate probability for the 
hoped-for early NBC-Toscanini ses- 
sions. The sole Camden reissue ( April) 
of any interest to collectors is a Lecu- 
ona-Gershwin recital by The First Piano 
Quartet. 

Due from London this month is the 
first stereophonic Tristan, an uncut per- 
formance headed by Birgit Nilsson and 
Regina Resnik, joined by two new re- 
cording artists: Fritz Uhl, a Viennese- 
born tenor who has appeared at Bay- 
reuth and will make his American debut 
in San Francisco this autumn as Tristan; 
and Tom Krause, of Finland, as Kur- 
wenal. A pre-release announcement for 
the set appropriately describes the new 
artists as “Youth at the Helm”. Accord- 
ing to present plans, the set will be pub- 
lished both in stereo and monaural. 

The founder and former president of 
Westminster Records, James Grayson, 
has announced a new recording firm 
with an advisory committee including 
Darius Milhaud, Hermann Scherchen, 
Phillip L. Miller and David Randolph. 
Identified as Music Guild, the new com 
pany will issue performances of opera, 
oratorio, orchestral and chamber music 
for direct purchase by mail. The com- 
pany’s first ten LPs are now available 
for order to The Music Guild, Inc., 111 
West 57th Street, New York 19. Com- 
posers represented include Rameau, 
Purcell, Bach, Schiitz, and Josquin des 
Prés. 


gram of music inspired by Shakespeare, 
“Much Ado About Music” (NBC/TV, 
9 p.m. EST). The Australian soprano 
will sing excerpts from Verdi's Otello 
and Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette, with 
John Gielgud, Patrice Munsel, and 
Violette Verdy and Jacques d’Amboise 
as other participants. A pas de deux, 
choreographed by Todd Bolender, to 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo fantasia, will be 
the dance feature of the presentation. 


NBC-TV Boris 


Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunoff will be 
performed on Mar. 26 (NBC/TV, 3 
p.m. EST) as the final presentation this 
season by the NBC Television Opera 
Company. The two-hour production 
will offer Rimsky-Korsakoff’s orchestra- 
tion, in the familiar Metropolitan Eng- 
lish translation by John Gutman. Gior- 
gio Tozzi will be the Boris, with Gloria 
Lane (Marina), Frank Poretta (Dimitri), 
Spiro Malas (Varlaam), Richard Cross 
(Pimen) and Andrew McKinley (Shu- 
isky). Peter Herman Adler will con- 
duct, and the settings will be by Ed 
Wittstein. 
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NATIONAL 
REPORT 


Cincinnati 





No Longer a Bride 
Although 


shy ness Ol 


well past the age for the 
a bride, the Cincinnati music 
this halfway mark, finds it 
has something old, something new 
something borrowed, and something 
to tondle 


season al 


blue 
Looking to something new, the ven- 
tradition-bound May Music 


Ss requiem-deep in plans to re- 


erable 
Festival 
se its format so that its appeal will be 
and even old-timers 
Festivals from a sense of 
duty will find their interest quickened 
Samuel F. Pogue, chairman of the 
May Festival executive committee. has 
nnounced that the biennial programs 
will skip a year, take place next in 1963 
in order to give endowments and funds 
time to accumulate interest 
\ t} 


pa Ol 


broadened who 


ittend the 


in order to 
| debts incurred at the 1960 
Festival 

Conductor Josef Krips has been noti- 
hed he will not return in 1963 The 
position has been offered to Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra conductor Max 
Rudolf, who has not committed him- 
self at this writing, but is known to 
tavor the idea 

The May Festival plans will be wid- 
ened to include an instrumental 
recital Sviatoslav Richter has _ indi- 
cated he will be interested depending 
upon certain imponderables concerning 
the Soviet Government's willingness to 
illow him to tour in 1963 : 

There are 


solo 


discussions of ballet, and 


Darius Milhaud 
Symphony No. 11 
Kletzki 


which the Dallas 
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left, and Paul Kletzki | 
Symphony 


Gian Carlo Menotti has been conimuis- 
sioned to write a new work for chil- 
dren's chorus and orchestra. An eve- 
ning of ballet is being contemplated, 
and the concerts, usually four in one 
week, will be scheduled for two suc- 
cessive weekends 

ror something borrowed, Cincinnati, 
a sirong opera town with a summer 
company in excellent financial and ar- 
borrowed for one of its 
Series concerts a performance of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, given by Boris 
Goldovsky’s Grand Opera Theater. 

Never were Polonius’ words more 
apt: “Neither a borrower nor a lender 
be.” The project was most disappoint- 
ing, the consensus being that the Com- 
pany 's performance was not in the style 
to which the Summer Opera has ac- 
customed Cincinnati opera-goers 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra’s attempt to shake off its Friday 
afternoon series by presenting six 
Thursday night and fourteen Friday 
afternoon concerts, rather than the ac- 
customed twenty poorly attended Fri- 
day programs, has been successful in 
that, while the Thursday night attend- 
ance has been only slightly better than 
the Friday afternoons, there has been 
a heartening interest among male con- 
cert-goers 

Max Rudolf, in his third year as con- 
ductor of the Orchestra, has just re- 
turned from conducting four concerts 
in Italy, Switzerland and Norway. 

In Mr. Rudolf’s absence, concerts 
here were conducted by assistant con- 
ductor Haig Yaghjian, Pierre Monteux, 
and Milan Horvat, Zagreb conductor 

Most interesting U. S. debut of the 
season has been that of Dimitri Bash- 
kirov, young Soviet pianist, who played 
Mozart’s Concerto in C minor (K. 
491). Mr. Bashkirov, who had refused 
resolutely to play the Tchaikovsky 


lisiic 


ATUS 


Snape 


ook over the manuscript of Milhaud’s 


premiered Dec. 12 under Mr. 


Piano Concerto in B flat minor, never- 
theless played the Mozart in a manner 
that suggested he would be more at 
home in a_grand-flowing Romantic 
work. 

The “something blue” in this city’s 
bridal offering will be provided when 
the Symphony Orchestra presents the 
Modern Jazz Quartet on Mar. 16 and 
18. Whatever equlibrium-shattering 
effect the combo will have on tranquil 
Cincinnatians will be somewhat allevi- 
ated when, two weeks later, the Orches- 
tra brings its season to a close with 
Mahler’s Resurrection Symphony. 

Summer opera plans include updat- 
ing of scenery and productions of sev- 
eral standard operas in addition to those 
already face lifted by Dino Yannopou- 
los, stage manager, and Wolfgang Roth, 
scene designer. For the 1961 season, 
Mr. Yannopoulos will act as managing 
director of all productions 

Attendance during the 1960 opera 
season averaged 79 per cent of capacity 
and John L. Magro, president of the 
Summer Opera board of directors ex- 
ecutive committee, sang a beautiful aria 
at a recent board meeting, titled 
“$1,780 in the Black,” which, trans- 
lated into English, means the season 
ended that much over the traditional 
deficit —Eleanor Bell 


Buffalo. N. Y. 
Four Premieres 


Walter Piston’s new Violin Concerto, 
No. 2, was played by Joseph Fuchs, in 
the Buffalo Philharmonic concerts of 
Jan. 8 and 10, and both the Concerto 
and Mr. Fuchs’ performance of it were 
absorbingly interesting. Joseph Wincenc, 
associate conductor of the Orchestra, 
who appears annually in the subscrip- 
tion series, conducted. 

The Concerto, written especially for 
Mr. Fuchs, was commissioned by the 
Ford Foundation, and composed during 
the winter and spring of 1959-60. In 
the truest sense the new work of Mr. 
Piston is a creative expression of 
“America’s musical resources at their 
highest level”, which is the aim of the 
Foundation’s program, and it would be 
hard to imagine a more skillful and 
scholarly performance than this one. 
It is a demanding work, making no 
concessions to the soloist, and the 
Orchestra under Mr. Wincenc’s direc- 
tion, made a remarkable contribution 
to this distinguished performance. Mr. 
Fuchs preceded the new work with a 
lyrical and appealing reading of Bee- 
thoven’s Romance in F 

The colorful Colas Breugnon Over- 
ture of Kabalevsky, the Carnaval Over- 
ture of Dvorak, and the Gershwin- 
Bennett setting of Porgy and Bess pro- 
vided sharp and effective contrasts. The 
program included another new work, 
A Delphic Serenade by Warren Benson. 
In this small symphonic poem, Mr. 
Benson has re-created an impression of 
the natural beauty and historic romance 
of ancient Delphi. Its performance was 
exceedingly well-received. 

Since Leopold Stokowski, who was 
to have conducted the concerts of the 
Philharmonic on Jan. 22 and 24, was 





forced to cancel his appearances, these 
concerts were transferred to Jan. 18 and 
19, so that Arthur Fiedler might appear 
as guest conductor with the orchestra 
Rossini’s Overture to Semiramide 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 4, Prokofieff's 
Suite from The Love of Three Oranges, 
and the Tchaikovsky Capriccio Italien 
were chosen by Mr. Fiedler for these 
concerts, and the brightness and clarity 
of the Orchestra’s performance brought 
delighted response 

Isaac Stern’s performance as soloist 
with the Philharmonic on Feb. 5 and 7 
in the Brahms Concerto, was faultless 
in expression and his fine talents were 
completely at the command of the score 
Josef Krips conducted the Orchestra in 
these concerts and under skilled 
direction, the artist received fine co- 
operation from the Orchestra, a per- 
formance for which the audience rose 
in a tribute of admiration. Mr. Krips 
opened the program with the premier 
of a 1959 work, Spring Symphony by 
the Austrian composer Karl Winkler, 
dedicated to the conductor 

In the Zorah Berry Division of the 
Philharmonic, the Belafonte Folk Sing- 
ers gave a program of artistic excellence 
on Jan. 12. Their singing had style and 
finish and their performance was effec- 
tively staged. The group of twelve sing- 
ers, assisted by guitar, brass and drums, 
presented American folk songs, songs 
of the American Negro, folk songs in 
art settings and folk songs from around 
the world. Robert De Cormier, the 
skilled director of the group, the 
ensemble 

Also in the Zorah Berry Division, the 


his 


led 


Boston Opera Company gave a gratify- 


ing performance in Kleinhans Music 
Hall of Puccini's La Bohéme on Jan. 31. 
The opera, under conductor-director 
Sarah Caldwell, was sung in English 
In the cast were Elaine Malbin as Mimi, 
Robert Moulson as Rodolfo, William 
Beck as Marcello, Rene Milville as Col- 
line, Carol Lorraine as Musetta, and 
Robert Gregory as Schaunard. The pro- 
duction was admirable 

The presence of Ferde Grofé en- 
livened the musical atmosphere during 
the ceremonies on Feb. 10 which 
opened the historic Niagara River Power 
Project. For this event, Mr. Grofé was 
commissioned by the New York State 
Power Authority to write the Niagara 
Falls Suite, and it was performed in its 
world premiere, with the composer 
leading the Buffalo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, near the site of the Power 
Project, in the auditorium of Niagara 
University. It was the musical climax 
of a distinguished event, and at the 
start of its performance Chairman Rob- 
ert Moses presented the conductor- 
composer with a souvenir baton with 
which Mr. Grofé conducted the Suite. 

The Buffalo Chamber Music Society 
presented the Budapest Quartet on Jan. 
17 in the Mary Seaton Room of Klein- 
hans Music Hall. The program was 
dedicated to the memory of Cameron 
Baird, a founder of the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and for several 
years head of the music department of 
the University of Buffalo. Mr. Baird's 


William left 


premiered in Cleveland recently 


u alton, and Georee Szell 


death occurred in May of last year 
The works performed were his favorite 
quartets Schubert's Quartet in A 
Minor, Op. 29; Bartok’s Quartet No. 2 
in A Minor, Op. 17; and Mozart's Quar- 
tet in F Major, K. 590. It was a sensi- 
tive and moving performance 

Ned Rorem, visiting Professor of 
Composition at the University of Buf- 
falo during the past year and a half, 
presented the last of a series of lecture- 
recitals on Jan. 26 at the University. 
Mr. Rorem has held the post of Slee 
Professor during this time; in the com- 
ing semester he will be succeeded by 
David Diamond. Each of Mr. Rorem’s 
lectures has been attended by overflow 
audiences and his talks have been stimu- 
lating, perceptive and inspiring. Guest 
pianists in this final recital were Arthur 
Gold and Robert Fizdale, who played 
the Bartok Sonata for Two Pianos and 
Percussion, with members of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic George D’Anna, tim- 
panist, and John Rowland, percussion. 
The program included Debussy’s set- 
tings of Pierre Louys’ Epigraphes An- 
tiques and the Poulenc Sonata for Two 
Pianos. Then, on request, Mr. Rorem 
played two of his own songs with Doro- 
thy Rosenberger of the music faculty 
as soloist. 


Berna Bergholtz 
Cleveland 


Rubinstein Celebration 


In a burst of advance enthusiasm, the 
Cleveland Orchestra scheduled a “Ru- 
binstein Festival” on the occasion of 
Artur Rubinstein’s annual appearance, 
this year on Jan. 25. 

As a celebration, all tickets were sold 
within hours of the first announcement 
last October. As an anniversary, it 
turned out that it was Mr. Rubinstein’s 
birthday, with the audience joining the 
orchestra in a rousing chorus of Happy 


Maria 
Walton's Symphony 


Austria 


No 4 


Vy 


discuss 


Birthday. Highly secret maneuvering 
kept the event a surprise for the 72- 
year-old virtuoso. It was a joy and a 
feast. He played three concertos—the 
Mozart K. 453, the Chopin No. 2 and 
the Liszt No. 1—none of which he had 
programmed here before. 

There was a generous display of mu- 
sicianly playing, matched note for note 
and phrase for phrase by Mr. Szeil and 
the Orchestra. The spirit was most in- 
fectious, as manifested in a long-stand- 
ing ovation at the end of the concert. 

January was a noteworthy month for 
debuts. Annie Fischer, the Hungarian 
pianist, appeared with the orchestra on 
Jan. 19, playing the Mozart E flat Con- 
certo (K. 482) in her first American ap- 
pearance. Her performance was a true 
blending and fusing of the elements that 
must be present to produce musical 
beauty. Technical facility, dynamics, 
tone color, all flowed with ease, grace 
and clarity. 

Another American debut was that of 
the young Parisian pianist, Eric Heid- 
sieck, playing the Fauré Fantasy for 
Piano and Orchestra, which sounded a 
little bland. The real display came in 
the Franck Symphonic Variations. Mr. 
Heidsieck captivated his listeners with 
a performance that was very much in 
the warm, pleasant French style. 

Easley Blackwood’s Second Sym- 
phony, commissioned for the Cleveland 
Orchestra by G. Schirmer on the occa- 
sion of its 100th Anniversary, was heard 
in its world premiere on Jan. 5 

The Second Symphony of William 
Walton received its first performance 
here also under Mr. Szell. 

—Frank Hruby 


Reviews of the new Walton and 
Blackwood Symphonies will be found 
in this issue under the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in reviews of orchestras in New 
York (p.38).—The Editor. 
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Kansus City 


New Cowell Concerto 


At the Jan Connoisseur Concert 
program of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic conducted by Hans Schwieger, 
and heard in Temple B’Nai Jehudah, 
the world premiere of Henry Cowell's 
Concerto for Percussion and Orchestra 
was received with prolonged acclaim 
and a repetition demanded. Mr. Cowell, 
who was present, stated “that the use 
of percussion instruments with familiar 
agile and exclamatory ones can so en- 
large the expressive range of the per- 
cussion section of the symphony or- 
chestra as to justify giving this instru- 
mental body equal status with the 
strings and winds”. The work contains 
16 different instruments which play the 
role of soloist. The instruments are 
projected melodically, polyphonically, 
harmonically and rhythmically. Manuel 
de Falla’s Concerto for Harpsichord, 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Violin and 
Violoncello opened the program and 
the soloists were Virginia French 
Mackie, harpsichord; Gary Sigurdson, 
flute; Carl Sonik, oboe; Charles R. 
Doherty, clarinet; Tiberius Klausner, 
violin and Norman Hollander, violon- 
cello. Completing the concert were 
Boris Blacher’s Musica Giocosa and 
Alban Berg’s Five Orchestral Songs, 
Martha Longmire, soprano soloist 

Birgit Nilsson, soprano 
in the first Tuesday evening Philhar- 
monic program. A capacity audience 
gave Mr Schwieger, the orchestra, and 
the distinguished soloist a heartening 
welcome. Beethoven, Wagner, and 
Weber arias were thrillingly projected 
by the dramatic soprano Reznicek’s 
Overture to Donna Diana, Strauss’s 
Death and Transfiguration, and Wag- 
ners Die Meistersinger Prelude and 
Tannhduser Overture completed the 
program 


was soloist 


Robert Casadesus, pianist, performed 
the Saint-Saens Concerto in C minor 
on the second concert with Mr. Schwie- 
ger and the orchestra contributing ef- 
fectively to the performance. Mr 
Schwieger’s projection of the Brahms 
First Symphony was a memorable re- 
creation 


The first annual Rheta A. Sosland 
Chamber Music Award of $1,000 was 
won by Walter Sear of New York City, 
and was awarded to the composer at 
the first performance of his winning 
composition, at the All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Dec. | This was the first 
annual award of the prize which is 
offered to encourage Composers to add 
to chamber music literature. Mr. Sear 
is a free-lance musician who plays with 
the Symphony of the Air. His compo- 
sition is in eight sections within one 
long movement. It was performed by 
liberius Klausner and Hugh Brown, 
violins; Lucinda Gladics, viola; and 
Norman Hollander, violoncello. Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in F and Mozart's 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik completed the 
program 
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Jurors for the second annual Rheta 
A. Sosland Chamber Music Award of 
$1,000 for original composition for 
string quartet will be Felix Greissle, 
executive chairman of the International 
Society of Contemporary Music; Izler 
Solomon, conductor of the Indianapolis 
Symphony; and John Pozdro, of the 
School of Music, University of Kansas 
The event is sponsored by the Jewish 
Community Center of Kansas City, Mo. 

The third annual season of the Kan- 
sas City Lyric Theatre, Russell Patter- 
son, musical director, presented Puc- 
cini’s Madame Butterfly, with Ann 
Irving, soprano and Joanne Highley in 
the title role; Richard Knoll as Pinker- 
ton; lan Burton as Suzuki and William 
Ledbetter as Sharpless. Donizetti's Don 
Pasquale was sung by Sam Resnick, 
Don Pasquale; Jim Fleetwood, Dr. 
Malatesta; Richard Vrooman, Ernesto; 
Rosemary Jackson, Norina; and Walter 
Cook, a Notary. Verdi's La Traviata 
was given with Ann Irving, Violetta; 
Margaret Lukaszewski, Flora; Walter 
Hook, Marquis D’Obigny; Wm. Led- 
better, Douphel; Richard Knoll, Al- 
fredo; William McDonald, Gaston; 
Ronald Highley, Gaston; Vernon Shi- 
nall, Dr. Grenvil; and John Miller and 
James Scheiner servants. Don Gio- 
vanni was presented with Sam Resnick, 
Leporello; Margaret Lukaszewski, 
Donna Anna; Jim Fleetwood, Don 
Giovanni; Vernon Shinall, Commenda- 
tore; Jay Olivar, Don Ottavio; Joan 
Highley, Donna Elvira; William Led- 
better, Masetio; and Mildred Fling 
Zerlina 

Blanche Lederman 


Boston 


Poulenc Premiere 


As guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony for two weeks, Erich Leins- 
dorf excited the Orchestra’s subscribers 

and that accounts for the biggest part 
of the total musical public. Each had 
a sense of having experienced a rare 
talent in which a fabulous ear and tech- 
nic, emotional fire and the learning of 
a scholar are most happily blended. 

Mr. Leinsdorf’s first program at Sym- 
phony Hall brought Mozart’s A major 
Symphony (K. 201), a sequence of In- 
terludes from Richard Strauss’s opera 
The Woman Without a Shadow (culled 
and joined without bridge passages, by 
the conductor), and the Symphony No 
5 by Prokofieff. His second list prof- 
tered Schubert's Rosamunde Overture, 
Brahms’ E minor Symphony, the Varia- 
tions for Orchestra by Dallapiccola, and 
a sequence of episodes from Wagner's 
Gotterddimmerung. 

Francis Poulenc is a composer who 
may always be counted upon to be 
himself. Whatever he writes has a dis- 
tinctive manner though the work may 
not be of high stature or remarkable 
substance. His Gloria, which Charles 
Munch performed for the first time any- 
where with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, falls happily upon the ear. 

Though a setting of liturgical text, 
the Gloria is not liturgical in sound, 


though it is bright and joyous and a 
heartfelt utterance of glory to God. 
The musical style is varied to the point 
of eclecticism, but characterized by 
two Poulenc principles: real diatonic 
melody and tonal harmony herbed with 
dissonance. You can discern something 
of the pre-serial Stravinsky in the open- 
ing movement. The rhythmic basis of 
the instrumental accompaniment in the 
Laudamus Te is jazzy syncopation. For 
the sake of his musical pattern, Poulenc 
switched the stress in the word “excel- 
sis’ from the second to the third syl- 
lable, which makes a peculiar but agree- 
able sound. 

You can find touches of Fauré here 
and there, and of the fin de siécle har- 
monic lushness of Debussy and Ravel 
Nonetheless, the prevailing effect is of 
Poulenc’s own artistic physiognomy. 
The composer was present at these per- 
formances, not only to hear his Gloria, 
but to join with Evelyne Crochet and 
the Orchestra as a soloist in his own 
Concerto in D minor for Two Pianos, 
a waggish piece designed for sheer en- 
joyment. 

The Chorus Pro Musica, admirably 
prepared by Alfred Nash Patterson, and 
soprano Adele Addison participated in 
the Gloria—and the vocal work was 
most distinguished. The program be- 
gan with Mendelssohn’s Octet for 
Strings, played by the massed sections. 

Boris Goldovsky discovered Tommy 
Rall, tenor and dancer, at the Berkshire 
Music Center at Tanglewood last sum- 
mer, and knew he had something—per- 
haps the only person in the world 
for the role of Jean in Massenet’s Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame. Accordingly, 
Goldovsky and his New England Opera 
Theatre presented the work in four per- 
formances at the Wilbur Theatre. 

We had known Tommy Rall as an 
agile dancer as far back as Look, Ma, 
I'm Dancin’ in 1947. At that point he 
began to study voice, and he has de- 
veloped a tenor of real power and fine 
quality. As Jean, it was not a case of 
Mr. Rall dancing and juggling spec- 
tacularly, and singing well enough. His 
vocal work more than balanced his 
kinetic talent. 

This was the first time that Boston 
had heard Le Jongleur as Massenet had 
composed it—before Mary Garden in- 
duced him to transpose the role for 
her. Between 1909 and 1931, the so- 
prano had sung it here six times. 


Mr. Goldovsky’s production was 
among the very finest of his achieve- 
ments, a production of theatrical appeal 
and musical excellence. It was simple 
but appropriate in the settings of Domi- 
nic Poleo. Spiro Malas as Boniface, the 
musician Monk of Arthur Schoep, and 
Justino Diaz’ portrayal of The Prior 
were praiseworthy. It was interesting, 
too, that this opera, however old-fash- 
ioned in its blended idiom of churchly 
and folkish music, is remarkably well 
adapted to modern theatrical usage. 

The week before, Mr. Goldovsky 
presented Carmen in very nearly its 
original state — a rare thing. There 
were two Carmens in alternation—Joan 





Wall, and Debria Brown—of whom the 
latter proved a fine talent awaiting de- 
velopment. The Don Jose of George 
Shirley, once he had emerged from vo- 
cal and acting shyness, also disclosed 
a strong talent. Already this young 
man’s tenor has a notable dramatic ring. 

The Boston Opera Group, under 
Sarah Caldwell, got back into its stride 
with Verdi's Falstaff at Donnelly Me- 
morial Theatre. James Pease in the 
title role, Adele Leigh as Mistress Ford, 
Enzo Sordello as Ford, Dino Formi- 
chini as Fenton, Jeanette Scovotti as 
Nanetta, and Eunice Alberts as Dame 
Quickly were all excellent 

The Second Quartet of Giorgio Fed- 
erico Ghedini, composed for the Quar- 
tetto Italiano, was performed for the 
first time here by that ensemble at Jor- 
dan Hall. It is a remarkable work, in- 
tensely sombre and emotional. 

Alexander Tcherepnin’s newest work, 
Symphonic Prayer, has received its lo- 
cal premiere by Charles Munch and the 
Boston Symphony, with the composer 
present. Here is a work of much under- 
lying complexity, a serial technic exer- 
cised upon a scale of nine intervals, 
with the usual devices of contrapuntal 
enterprise figuring in the harshly dis- 
sonant texture. But beyond technic, the 
Symphonic Prayer is music of feeling, 
and the Boston public recognized the 
fact Cyrus Durgin 


Miami 
New Orchestra 

The newly formed Concert Arts Or- 
chestra, under Alfredo Antonini, gave 
the first of three concerts at the Caril- 
lon Hotel Auditorium in January. The 
occasion is of unusual interest, marking 
the first time that an orchestra of sym- 
phonic size has presented an entire pro- 
gram at a Miami Beach Hotel for its 
guests. Programmed were Schubert's 
Third Symphony, Handel's Triumphal 
Entry of the Queen of Sheba, the In- 
termezzo from Mascagni’s L’Amico 
Fritz, the Offenbach-Dorati La Vie 
Parisienne, Villa-Lobos’ Bachianas Bra- 
sileiras No. 5, Rossini’s Italian in Al 
giers Overture, and three dances from 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride. The or- 
chestra performed superbly, and the 
ovation augured well for the future suc- 
cess of the venture 

The University of Florida Choir, un- 
der the direction of Elwood Keister, 
gave a program of choral music at the 
Edison High School on Feb. 3. The 
65-voice ensemble is on its annual 
Southern tour 

Visiting soloists and groups include: 
Joan Field, violinist, who recently re- 
turned from a European tour; the Juil- 
liard String Quartet, appearing in the 
city for the first time in five years to 
open the season for the Friends of 
Chamber Music; the New York Pro 
Musica, under Noah Greenberg’s direc- 
tion, on the Barry Cultural Series at 
Barry College; the Vienna Octet; Berl 
Senofsky, violinist, accompanied by Jef- 
frey Stoll, pianist on the faculty of the 


University of Miami Music School, who 
substituted for the violinist’s own ac- 
companist; Lorin Hollander. 16-year- 
old pianist appearing on the Community 
Concert Series; and Donald Gramm, 
bass-baritone, in a program for the Civic 
Music Series. 

In nearby Fort Lauderdale, Mario di 
Bonaventura conducted the local sym- 
phony orchestra in a program that fea- 
tured his brother, Anthony, in Bee- 
thoven’s Third Piano Concerto and the 
Grieg Concerto. Arthur Troostwyk 


Los Angeles 


Hendl, Mehta Conduct 


Although Walter Hendl has been 
heard here before as a guest conductor, 
his single appearance with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic at the concerts of 
Jan. 5-6 disclosed new authority. He 
was particularly successful in rejuve- 
nating the impact of Stravinsky's Fire- 
bird Suite and the clarity and intensity 
of his readings of Schénberg’s Verklarte 
Nacht and Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cellini 
Overture were on an equal level. Mu- 
riel Kerr was the soloist, playing 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto 
with rare musical quality and her usual 
comprehensive technical command, 
aided by Mr. Hendl’s discerning ac- 
companiment. 

Zubin Mehta, young Bombay-born 
conductor, officiated at the concerts of 
Jan. 19-20 and 26-27. Mr. Mehta's ob- 
vious talents were revealed in a far 
more favorable light in his second pro- 
gram than in the first. He has a firm 
command of the orchestra and he knows 
his scores, for he conducted everything 
from memory without a hitch. But on 
the Jan. 19-20 program Beethoven's 
Coriolanus Overture and Schumann’s 
Fourth Symphony were labored; and 
while Strauss’s Don Quixote, with Kurt 
Reher and Sanford Schonbach playing 
the cello and viola solos, was well 
enough played, it did not exude much 
magic. But the Jan. 26-27 program, 
without a soloist, found the conductor 
much freer in musical fancy and more 
relaxed in his handling of the orchestra 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka was brilliantly 
colored and projected with a keen the- 
atrical sense. Webern's Six Pieces, Opus 
6, received a first performance on these 
programs, and were interpreted with a 
convincing feeling for their elusive 
moods and splendidly realized subtleties 
of the instrumentation. Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony was read with faith- 
ful regard for the text and a muscular 
energy that did not slight less obvious 
details. When Mr. Mehta gets results 
like this, he is certainly one of the most 
promising conductors of the younger 
generation. 

Monday Evening Concerts presented 
a program of music by contemporary 
Latin-American composers on Jan. 30 
in Plummer Park’s Fiesta Hall. The 
most impressive item was Alberto Gin- 
astera’s vigorously imaginative Piano 
Sonata (1952), played with remarkable 
virtuosity by young Adrian Ruiz. On 


the poetic side, El Alba del Alheli (The 
Fragrant Dawn), a cycle of 10 songs 
to poems by Rafael Alberti, had many 
felicitous moments as sung by Louise 
Toth, soprano. Silvestre Revueltas’ 
String Quartet No. 2 was an example 
of mild but not very important modern- 
ism, while Juan Carlos Paz’s Third 
Composition in the Twelve-tone System 
for Clarinet (Albert Klimgler) and 
Piano (Ronald Stein), and Aurelio de 
la Vega’s Quintet for Winds (1959) 
were good specimens of the dodeca- 
phonic manner. For the Jan. 16 con- 
cert the organization offered a delight- 
ful performance of Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, conducted with verve and au- 
thority by Henry Lewis. Orchestra and 
choral elements were supplied by the 
String Society of Los Angeles and the 
Camerata Chorale. The excellent so- 
loists were Marilyn Horne, Marni 
Nixon, sopranos; John Guarnieri, tenor; 
and Roderick Ristow, bass. 

Other events: nine performances by 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, Dec. 27 through 
Jan. 7; the Temianka Little Symphony, 
Henri Temianka conducting, in the first 
of three programs called “Let’s Talk 
Music,” Royce Hall, Jan. 6; a concert 
of contemporary and theatre dance by 
Gloria Newman and Company, and the 
Saida Gerrard Theatre Dance Com- 
pany, Royce Hall, Jan. 7; Abbott Lee 
Ruskin, pianist, Wilshire Ebell Theatre, 
Jan. 11; Jorge Bolet, pianist, Beverly 
Hills High School Auditorium, Jan. 14; 
Olegna Fuschi, pianist, Wilshire Ebell 
Theatre, Jan. 14; Josef Marais and Mir- 
anda, Wilshire Ebell Theatre, Jan. 15; 
Alice Schoenfeld, violinist, and Reid 
Nibley, pianist, Hancock Auditorium, 
Jan. 15; Anna Russell, Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Jan. 20; Claremont Quar- 
tet, Schoenberg Hall, Jan. 20; William 
Warfield, baritone, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Jan. 21: Ruth Slenczynska, 
pianist, Friday Morning Club Play- 
house, Jan. 21; Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpsichordist, Wilshire Ebell Theatre, 
Jan, 23; Mischa Elman, violinist, Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, Jan. 28; the Los 
Angeles Lyric Opera Co. in a concert 
version of La Traviata, Hollywood 
Woman's Club, Jan. 29. 

—Albert Goldberg 


Chicago 


Sessions Festival 


Our usually calm Chicago audiences 
have suddenly been confronted by the 
full-blooded excitement that can be 
afoot in musical life when it is cen- 
tered about the music of our own time. 
Chief among these unaccustomed bene- 
fices was the three-day festival of the 
music of Roger Sessions, given in Evan- 
ston on Jan. 27-29 under the joint 
sponsorship of Northwestern University 
and the Fromm Music Foundation. 

Eight works, all of them major in 
scope, intent and achievement, com- 
prised the program of the festival. Of 
these, it seems certain that at least six 
will remain among the enduring pieces 
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of American music. The range of me- 
dia was equally impressive: a sober and 
absorbing opera, The Trial of Lucullus, 
on a libretto by Bertolt Brecht; an 
Anglican unison choir and 
organ; a Piano Concerto of great origi- 
nality, beauty, and power; the profound 
and eloquent Fourth Symphony; a 
String Quintet; the Second String Quar- 
tet: and the Black Maskers, an early 
work whose polychrome brilliance has 
already made it an American classic 

Under the dedicated leadership of 
Thor Johnson, the student musicians 
struggled valiantly with what seemed 
an impossible, and possibly unreward- 
ing, task, until at one point everything 
meshed. To these Northwestern stu- 
dents whose performances were ex- 
traordinary music will never again 
a profession to be pursued 
more or less whole-hearted dili- 

They now know that it holds 
the promise of such unique moments 
festival days. It is impossible 
mention of the pianist Gui 
Mombaerts, who brought to his per- 
formance of the Piano Concerto techni- 
cal security, beauty of tone and musical 
sensitivity 

[he concert of the Juilliard String 
Quartet, at Mandel Hall of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago on Jan. 20 included 
the Chicago premiere of Elliott Carter's 
Second String Quartet, together with 
Mozart’s K. 428 and the Lyric Suite of 
Alban Berg. While the force and origi- 
nality of Carter’s musical personality 
are already well Known, they seem to 
a new apogee of significance in 
this new quartet. The players, who pre- 
miered the score in New York last 
year, seem to have since settled into 
it with security and conviction. 


Mass for 


seem just 
with 
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to omit 
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The series of six concerts presented 


by Living Music, directed by James 
Bolle, which began this month, gives 
rich promise. Elliott Carter, again, was 
featured on the Feb. 5 concert given 
in the acoustically clear Assembly Hall 
of the new Exposition Center. The Car- 
ter works presented were his Sonata 
for Flute, Oboe, Cello, and Harpsichord 
(1952), and his Woodwind Quintet 
(1948). What a great difference those 
four years made! The Woodwind Quin- 
tet is a sophisticated, inventive, and in- 
tegrated work in a diatonic style and 
form, whereas the Sonata is an imagina- 
tour de in sonority, expres- 
sion, and shape. All of the work’s wit 
and invention were beautifully realized 
in this performance 

Even the Chicago Symphony, under 
Andre Cluytens, played some music 
composed after the death of Victoria! 
But Milhaud’s delightful but very loosely 
organized jazz ballet La Creation du 
Monde was inconsiderately programmed 
to follow the Leonore Overture No. 3. 
on the Jan. 26 program. Mr. Cluytens’ 
program a week earlier consisted of 
Haydn's Symphony No. 96, containing 
about 20 minutes of great music, and 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 11, con- 
taining no music at all 

Nathan Milstein, on Feb. 9, 
the Brahms Concerto with the 
phony under Walter Hendl. 


tive force 


played 
Sym- 
The pro- 
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gram also included Schumann’s Man- 
fred Overture, and Hindemith’s Sym- 
phonic Metamorphosis. Ben Boretz 


Philadelphia 
Opera and Blizzards 


Despite the blizzards and near-bliz- 
zards that have plagued Philadelphia 
during these severe winter months, 
opera enthusiasts have flocked to the 
Academy of Music, On Feb. 8 the Phil- 
adelphia Lyric Opera presented Rigo- 
letto which featured Gianna D'Angelo 
as Gilda. Rudolf Bing came over to 
hear the very pretty and accomplished 
Connecticut soprano, who has made an 
enviable career for herself in Italy’s 
first opera The new soprano 
impressed by her intelligence and clear, 
firmly supported voice. She was given 
an ovation. Ettore Bastianini’s Rigo- 
letto was compelling but uneven, and 
Dino Formichini was a good Duke 
Kurt Adler had his troubles from lack 
of proper rehearsal in the conductor’s 
difficult role 

In December the Lyric presented 
Tosca, with Renata Tebaldi in the title 
role, and Kurt Adler conducting; and 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci under the baton 
of Anton Guadagno. Also in December, 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera _per- 
formed La Boheme, with Giuseppe 
Bamboschek conducting. 

January brought a Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Rigoletto, with Cesare Bardelli, 
Irene Jordan, Nicolai Gedda in his first 
American performance as the Duke, and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducting; a 
Philadelphia Lyric Opera La Giaconda, 
with Mary Curtis-Verna, Anselmo Col- 
zani, Umberto Borso, Mignon Dunn, 
Nicola Moscona, with Anton Guadagno 
conducting; and a Co-Opera double-bill: 
Raffaele de Banfield’s Lord Byron's Love 
Letter, and Marvin David Levy's Es- 
corial. 

On Jan. 27 Eugene Ormandy returned 
to the podium after almost two months’ 
recuperation from a serious automobile 
accident that very nearly terminated his 
life and career. Fourteen pounds thin- 
ner, the Philadelphia maestro was given 
a standing ovation by the Friday sub- 
scribers and showed all his old verve 
in a Viennese program—Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Johann and Richard Strauss. 

On Feb. 4 Philippe Entremont was 
the soloist with the Philadelphians, play- 
ing Mozart’s Concerto in E flat major 
(K. 482) and the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
No. 4. Ormandy opened the program 
with Schumann's Rhenish Svmphony. 

On Feb. | the Amerita String Or- 
chestra presented Ruggiero Ricci in his 
Philadelphia debut in the great hall of 
the Commercial Museum. Ricci was 
featured in Vivaldi’s Four Seasons, 
Tartini’s Violin Sonata (The Devil's 
Trill), and in three caprices of Paganini. 
The Amerita Orchestra (members of 
the Philadelohia Orchestra) presented 
Leonardo Vinci's Ancient Dances for 
String Orchestra in a concert com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of 
Garibaldi’s liberation of Italy. 

In December George Gorgescu made 


houses. 


his Philadelphia debut as guest con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
a program consisting of Theodor Ro- 
galski’s Three Rumanian Dances, En- 
esco’s Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1, and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2. 

January offered Artur Rubinstein’s 
recital at the Academy, as well as the 
Academy's 104th Anniversary Concert 
($100 a seat), which featured Leonard 
Del Ferro, Cornell MacNeil, and Luisa 
Maragliano (American debut) in ex- 
cerpts from Otello, with William Smith 
conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
On the same program Leonard Bernstein 
conducted his own Overture to Candide, 
Gershwin’s An American in Paris, and 
Copland’s A_ Lincoln Portrait, with 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. as narrator. The 
evening began with Pierre Cochereau 
playing Poulenc’s Concerto in G minor 
for Organ, Strings and Timpani 

Max de Schauensee 


San Francisco 

Krips, Kraus, Bashkirov 

A smiling Josef Krips took over the 
San Francisco Symphony podium Jan. 
18-19-20 for a meat-potatoes-gravy pro- 
gram which was eminently well served. 
Wagner's Tannhduser Overture, 
Strauss’s Don Juan and_ Bruckner’s 
Seventh Symphony made up the list. 
fhe Bruckner’s length was only too 
heavenly, with Mr. Krips knitting its 
many thoughts into a forceful and logi- 
cal continuity, and the racy. unfolding 
of the Strauss made the kinship of Don 
to Till only too clear. But the most ex- 
citing aspect of this concert came not 
in interpretation, but in the Kripsian 
effect on the orchestra. It played 
throughout with a mixture of precision, 
relaxation and outright passion that 
came as a happy sound indeed. 

Lili Kraus was soloist at the concerts 
of Jan. 11-12-13, playing Beethoven's 
Second Concerto with infectious gusto 
but also a certain nervous rush, clipped 
phrases, and occasional heaviness. Con- 
ductor Enrique Jorda gave one of the 
best performances of his local career 
in Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler Sym- 
phony, and further offered the local pre- 
miere of Gottfried Von Einem’s Dance- 
Rondo. The lush but dangerously imi- 
tative Mahler episode has a strange ef- 
fect in the course of this perky, trans- 
parent, Regerish piece—like suddenly 
walking into a handsome public build- 
ing with your country work clothes on. 

One hoped the Krips mood would 
hover over the musicians after he had 
left, but the concerts of Jan. 25-27-28, 
with Mr. Jorda conducting, found the 
Orchestra sounding distracted. The lack 
of a crisp beat from the podium, and 
an evident request for some singsong 
playing from the brass, resulted in a 
wishy-washy sputter of Handel's Royal 
Fireworks music. and the accompani- 
ment to Dimitri Bashkirov in Mozart's 
C minor Piano Concerto was so slov- 
enly that a crew of musical janitors— 
or at least one efficient one — was 
needed. 





Charles Ives’s Third Symphony went 
better. Mr. Bashkirov, a new Soviet 
talent, played the Mozart with warmth, 
intelligence and the requisite neatness, 
and he gave his all to Herman Galy- 
nin’s vintage 1946 Concerto. But I can- 
not share his enthusiasm for this piece, 
which in its American premiere turned 
out to be a pale carbon of Shostakovich. 
One Ravel-like theme in the slow move- 
ment provides the only musical dis- 
tinction. 

Matters improved greatly at the Op- 
era House Feb. 4 when the literary and 
romantically episodic Faust Symphony 
of Liszt found a perfect interpreter in 
Mr. Jorda. Tenor Raymond Manton 
was in glowing voice, and the Stanford 
Men’s Chorus (Harold Schmidt, di- 
rector) provided some mellow sounds 
at the conclusion. 

Meanwhile, the San Francisco Bal- 
let has announced its second annual sea- 
son at the Alcazar Theatre as compris- 
ing two pairs of performances per week- 
end for six weeks following a gala open- 
ing Mar. 10. The piéce de résistance 
of the series will be Original Sin, a 
number about Adam and Eve with mu- 
sic by John Lewis of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet, libretto by Kenneth Rexroth 
(the San _ Francisco-based literary 
critic), and sets by John Furness of Los 
Angeles. The choreographer is Lew 
Christensen, artistic director of the com- 
pany. Last year’s season is clear of 
deficit, and now the troupe is thinking 
about the need for a new and larger 
home (approx. 2000 capacity) for fu- 
ture years to accommodate the growing 
local audience and offset inevitable 
losses at the box office. The San Fran- 
cisco Ballet School, source of dancers 
for the company, is keeping a sharp 
eye out for talent from areas without 
ballet schools that can be polished up 
in its studios. Arthur Bloomfield 


New York 
New Opera Series 

The Metropolitan Opera will inaugu- 
rate a new subscription series of eight 
Tuesday evenings next season, to be of- 
fered first to its waiting list of several 
thousand 

The new series is made possible by 
the Metropolitan’s decision to discon- 
tinue its Philadelphia visits during 
1961-62. Mounting costs of operation 
were given as the reason. The present 
Tuesday subscription, which this sea- 
son runs for 18 performances, will be 
reduced to 16 with an odd and even 
series of eight evenings each. With the 
new series, there will be a total of 24 
Tuesday evenings in the 1961-62 
season 


Sen. Humphrey Proposes 
Federal Arts Council 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 


Minn.) has introduced legislation to 
establish a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, consist- 


ing of 21 members appointed by the 
President. 

Members would be chosen on the 
basis of activity and experience, and 
would be responsible for “recommend- 
ing ways to increase the cultural re- 
sources of the United States, proposing 
methods to encourage private initiative 
in the arts, and working to stimulate 
greater appreciation of the arts by 
American citizens.” 

Co-sponsors of the bill are Senators 
Joseph Clark (D., Pa.), Paul Douglas 
(D., Ill.), John Sherman Cooper (R., 
Ky.), and Jacob Javitz (R., N. Y.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
REPORT 


Britten Triumph 








Benjamin Britten's A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, which was first heard at 
the Aldeburgh Festival in June 1960, 
has taken six months to reach Covent 
Garden, but the opening night there on 
Feb. 2 proved one of the great occa- 
sions of the winter season in London. 
There had been a number of reserva- 
tions about the work as presented at 
Aldeburgh, where the small stage of the 
Jubilee Hall cramped the complicated 
interplay of fairies, gentry and rustics, 
and John Cranko’s production gave the 
work a brittle and superficial look. Nor 
was the casting very happy, despite 
some excellent individual performances. 
At Covent Garden there was a largely 
new cast, a new production by Sir John 
Gielgud with sets by John Piper; and 
Georg Solti took the composer's place 
at the conductor's desk. Moreover, 
Britten had partly reorchestrated the 
music, allowing for a much larger body 
of strings suitable for the opera house, 
and added an aria for the Lion. 

The result was not so much a new 
work as a revelation of the potential- 
ities which had not been fully realized 
in the early performances. Here, in 
fact, was a full-length, “major” opera 
by a modern composer that immedi- 
ately aroused the enthusiasm of a 
packed house — all the performances 
were sold out before the first night — 
but was yet accepted by even the most 
difficult and demanding professional 
musicians as a work of first importance. 
This is surely one of the most cheering 
things that could happen, and it has 
certainly put heart into those who are 
working to enlarge the musical interests 
of the British public. The Royal Opera 
House, too, must be congratulated on 
putting on so excellent a performance of 
a modern work, and Solti’s brilliant and 
imaginative handling of the score — 
which won him an ovation on the open- 
ing night — bodes well for the future 
of opera in London when he takes over 
the musical directorship of the Royal 
Opera House in September. 

There was hardly a serious flaw in 


the cast. Joan Carlyle made a glitter- 
ing and agile-voiced Titania, and Her- 
mia (Marjorie Thomas) and Helena 
(Irene Salemka) were excellently con- 
trasted in vocal color and character, as 
were their beaux, André Turp and Louis 
Quilico. Geraint Evans made a richly 
comic Bottom, and Lanigan successfully 
took over Peter Pears’s part of Flute. 
Nicolas Chagrin’s Puck was an amus- 
ingly hoarse-voiced boy very much 
nearer humanity than the more sinister 
imp of the young Leonide Massine, 
who played the part in the original 
production. But the most controversial 
member of the neW cast, admired en- 
thusiastically by some and execrated by 
others, was the American countertenor 
Russell Oberlin. Britten’s casting of this 
part for a countertenor has been much 
discussed. On the one hand, it may be 
said that such a voice gives unique 
musical expression to the inhuman, 
eerie character of the role. On the 
other, it must be admitted that a coun- 
tertenor Oberon lacks purely sonorous 
authority and regal power, and that in 
his exchanges with Titania he inevitably 
gets worsted — nor is it easy to credit 
the final reconciliation between such an 
Oberon and his queen. There was no 
questioning Russell Oberlin’s artistry or 
the very distinctive stage presence that 
he created; but his voice, for all its 
marvelous flexibility, lacks the hard 
center that gave the original Oberon 
(Alfred Deller) a stronger semblance 
of masculine authority. 

Britten’s hoarse-voiced boy-fairies 
add a very characteristic timbre to the 
sonority of the music, although it is 
anything but enchanting in quality and 
made an oddly inappropriate effect in 
the large opera house. These are ques- 
tionable points in an otherwise masterly 
score which maintains the highest level 
until the final scene where, in the play 
before the Duke, farce and parody are 
indulged too far. Here there seems to 
be a spirit of rather febrile fun more 
suited to a green-room rag than to the 
opera-house. This was emphasized by 
the behavior of the audience, whose 
belly-laughs suggested that they had in- 
stinctively divined the momentary de- 
scent of the music towards the world 
of the Crazy Gang. 

Revivals of the winter season at 
Covent Garden have included perform- 
ances of an all-British Wozzeck (Ger- 
aint Evans and Marie Collier, con- 
ducted by John Pritchard) and Orfeo. 
Gluck’s opera was last heard at Covent 
Garden when Kathleen Ferrier made 
her final appearances there in 1953, 
and Norma Procter had the difficult 
task of following a singer of unique 
character in the title role. Although 
dignified and thoroughly musical, her 
performance had not sufficient dramatic 
fire nor her voice enough flexibility and 
variety to support (as any singer of the 
part must) the whole work. She had an 
excellent partner in Elsie Morison, 
whose Eurydice proved one of her fin- 
est roles, but Colin Graham's bare and 
mechanical production provided little 
support and Kenneth MacMillan’s bal- 
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lets were often in ludicrous contradic- 
tion to the spirit of Gluck’s music. 

An interesting sidelight on the prob- 
lems of operatic production was af- 
forded by pure chance on one occa- 
when the last-moment illness of 
a singer made it necessary to cancel 
Aida and perform Tosca in its place. 
There was no time to get the stage sets 
for Tosca out of storage, and the work 
was played against tall black curtains 
with a very minimum of stage proper- 
indicate the character of each 
scene a statue of the Madonna in 
Act I, a dinner table and a sofa in Act 
2, and in Act 3 an improvised parapet 
against a night sky evoked by a prim- 
itive starring of the back cloth. Nothing 
seemed lost in these settings except ex- 
pensive irrelevancies, and much gained 

though the undoubted increase in the 
listener's attention to the music puts a 
heavier strain on performers. Here was 
in fact the principle of Bayreuth with- 
out its intellectual 
and its heavy elaboration. Do opera 
houses with small subsidies and 
Covent Garden’s is very small by Con- 
tinental standards in fact spend far 
too large a proportion of their incomes 
on inessentials? 

Sadler’s Wells has 
Strauss’s Adriadne auf Naxos in an 
English translation. A work. such as 
this, which depends so largely on su- 
perlative voices and exquisite orchestral 
playing, is really contra-indicated for 
any “second” house, and in fact a good 
deal of the purely sensuous quality of 
the music is absent in the Sadler’s Wells 
production. On the other hand, the or- 
chestra plays well under Colin Davis and 
June Bronhill is an astonishing Zerbin- 
etta, vocally secure if lacking in sophis- 
ticated stylishness. Katya Kabanova has 
been one of Sadler’s Wells’s most suc- 
undertakings, and the revival 
with Amy Shuard, conducted by Charles 
Mackerras, shows this company at its 
best 


sion 


ties to 


self-consciousness 


boldly mounted 


cessful 


Orchestral visitors have included the 
Philharmonia Hungarica, a body of 
emigré players under Miltiades Caridis, 
heard to most advantage in Kodaly’s 
Dances of Galanta, and a recently 
formed provincial British ensemble, the 
Northern Sinfonia, under Michael Hall, 
a flery and enthusiastic conductor who 
founder 

The Royal Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra brought one of their Musica 
Viva have 
valuable 


was also its 


become a 
feature of Liverpool musical 
life, to the Royal Festival Hall in a 
program which included a magnificent 
performance of Schoénberg’s Erwartung, 
with Helge Pilarczyk, and lain Hamil- 
ton’s Sinfonia for Two Orchestras, con- 
ducted by John Pritchard. There have 
also been tantalizing concert perform- 
ances of Figaro and Don Giovanni, in 
which Carlo Maria Giulini has con- 
ducted star casts including Teresa Ber- 
ganza, Elisabeth Griimmer, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Fernando Corena, Ernest 
Blanc, Ernst Hafliger and Gottlob Frick. 

Martin Cooper 


concerts, which 
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Vancouver 
Arts Festival 

[he first annual UBC Festival of the 
Contemporary Arts was presented early 
in February on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia under the 
joint auspices of the Students’ Special 
Events Committee and the Faculty Fine 
Arts Committee 

The week-long program dealt with 
present-day trends in music, films, paint- 
ing, architecture, poetry, jazz, theatre, 
and dance in a series of well coordi- 
nated lectures, recitals and displays. 

rhree recitals of contemporary music 
were of particular interest. 

The first was presented by John 
Crown, head of the Piano Department, 
School of Music, University of Southern 
California. With an ease that can be 
attributed only to a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject, Mr. Crown drew his 
large audience into convincing involve- 
ment with the piano music of George 
lremblay, Ellis Kohs, Ingolf Dahl and 
Francisco Mignone. Dahl's superbly 
constructed, pianistically effective Son- 
ata Pastorale received its world pre- 
miere at this lecture recital. 

Another important first performance 
during the Festival was that of Barbara 
Pentland’s Three Piano Duets after 
pictures by Paul Klee. Miss Pentland, 
one of Canada’s most distinguished 
composers and a faculty member of the 
UBC Department of Music, was joined 
by Robert Rogers for this program 
which opened with Stravinsky's Sonata 
for Two Pianos and concluded with the 
first Canadian performance of Miss 
Pentland’s Sonata for Two Pianos. The 
latter work must be considered, on the 
basis of a single hearing, to be a strik- 
ingly mature example of the composer’s 
unequivocal style. The duets revealed 
further stylistic development, with 
Anton Webern as a possible source of 
influence on their transparent texture 

The Festival was brought to an excit- 
ing finale with a program offered jointly 
by the Department of Music and the 
School of Architecture. The close and 
logical inter-relationship of music, ar- 
chitecture and painting was illustrated 
by the Collegium Musicum’s perform- 
ance of examples of Hindemith’s 
Gebrauchsmusik, primarily from the 
Pliner Musiktag, under Hans-Karl 
Piltz, and discussions of the Bauhaus 
Movement, as revealed in the works of 
Gropius, Klee and Kandinsky, by Wolf- 
gang Gerson and Lionel Thomas 

lan Docherty 


Toronto 


Ballet Birthday 


Canada’s National Ballet is celebrat- 
ing its 10th anniversary by a five-week 
series of programs at the Royal Alex- 
andra Theatre here, during which it is 
introducing a number of new ballets to 
Canada, including several programs 
choreographed by members of the Com- 
pany. Lillian Jarvis, leading dancer 
who has been on leave for a year, is 


back and adding strength to the com- 
pany. 

The best of the new ballets was The 
Remarkable Rocket, a dance version 
of Oscar Wilde’s story, in which the 
Canadian artist Jack Nichols carried off 
honors for his costuming. The chore- 
ography was by Don Gillies. While the 
dancing was apropos and well panto- 
mimed, there were meaningless with- 
drawals of groups to make way for the 
casual entry of other groups. The lack 
of stage composition for the dancers 
seems to call for revision. 

This company of 80 members is 
creating an increasingly knowledgeable 
audience from coast to coast. George 
Crum is musical director and leading 
dancers include David Adams, Lois 
Smith and Angela Leigh. 


[he most important new development 
this winter in the public aspect of Cana- 
dian music is the recent appointment 
of John Adaskin as new executive sec- 
retary of the Canadian Music Centre, 
with his ambitious plans for making 
available Canadian composers’ works 
Mr. Adaskin succeeds Jean-Marie Beau- 
det, who laid the foundations for the 
work and who has resigned to take up 
a post as assistant vice-president of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
The Centre has already become the 
repository of Canadian music, new and 
old—in fact, a national library in this 
field. It has already published to some 
extent and undertaken a reference cata- 
logue. Mr. Adaskin’s plans call for the 
publication of miniature scores and part 
scores for use in the United States and 
overseas 

Outstanding artists from the United 
States and Europe contributed to the 
month of February. One of the most 
interesting concerts brought the young 
Polish violinist Wanda Wilkomirska, 
with the Warsaw Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. The most exciting number was the 
Concerto by Karol Szymanowski, a 
rather weirdly scored work full of ten- 
sion, strange melody and atmosphere. 
The concert will long be memorable for 
the graceful and wonderfully artistic 
performance by Miss Wilkomirska 

Another major concert brought Leon- 
ard Pennario as piano soloist with the 
Toronto Symphony conducted by Wal- 
ter Susskind in an all-concerto program. 
The Royal Conservatory Symphony 
gave a concert in Convocation Hall con- 
ducted by the Dutch composer-conduc- 
tor Harman Haakman, who is in Can- 
ada on a government commission from 
Holland. Performances by senior artist- 
students Cornelis Rodert and Diana 
McCreath and the musical alertness of 
the Orchestra were gratifying. 

—Colin Sabiston 


Dateline... 


Cairo, Egypt. The Merry Widow 
will be produced at the newly built 
Gomohrea Theater. The work will be 
staged by Toni Neisner, and the sets 
and costumes will be designed by Ferry 
Windberger. The operetta will b2 sung 
in a new Arabic translation. 








MEPHISTO’S 
MUSINGS 


Apropos Inaugurals 


[he Inaugural Concert on Jan. 19 
was snowed under—and almost out. 
But it made history! 


With Constitution Hall only one third 
full, the orchestra diminished by one 
fourth, one of two choirs (Howard Uni- 
versity) and one of two soloists ( Mischa 
Elman) absent because snowbound, the 
concert will nevertheless be remembered 
as the first program of serious music in 
the history of Inaugural Concerts 

According to Jay K. Hoffman, ad 
ministrator of the affair, Mr. Kennedy 
had asked Howard Mitchell, conductor 
of the National Symphony Orchestra, 
to submit four programs that would 
highlight American music The one 
finally chosen consisted of works by 
three Americans: John La Montaine’s 
overture, From Sea to Shining Sea 
(anonymously commissioned months in 
advance of the election); Randall 
Ihompson’s The Testament of Free- 
dom, featuring the combined choruses 
of Howard and Georgetown Universi- 
ties; and Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue 
performed by Earl Wild, who trudged 
through deep snow for blocks after 
abandoning his car in a drift 





Sharing the program were a Vivaldi 
violin concerto (not performed) and 
Tchaikovsky's Romeo and Juliet Over- 
ture-Fantasy. With a price scale of $5 
to $25, the hall was sold out almost as 
soon as tickets went on sale seven days 
prior to the concert 

Mr. Hoffman’s research into past In 
augural Concerts turned up some in- 
teresting Unofficially, they 
from Washington's time, but it was not 
until the Inauguration of Grover Cleve- 
land, in 1885, that they became part of 
the official agenda of Inaugural activi- 
ties. The earliest Presidents were ad- 
dicted to minuets and waltzes; those 
between 1849 and 1885, to marches 
and operatic overtures 


facts date 


John 
famous 
Stripes 


Philip Sousa introduced such 
marches as The Stars and 
Forever at the Inaugurals of 
Garfield, Cleveland and McKinley 
Woodrow Wilson was the only Presi- 
dent who did not have an Inaugural 
Concert his is explained by the fact 
that there was no Inaugural Ball, and 
the same musicians usually performed 
at both events 

The National Symphony Orchestra 
has been engaged for Inaugural Con- 
certs since 1933, and Howard Mitchell 
has led the ensemble for Roosevelt 
(1941), Truman (1945), Eisenhower 
(1953, 1957), and Kennedy (1961). 
In 1933, F.D.R. introduced opera con- 
certs, with Rosa Ponselle and Lawrence 
Tibbett, and in 1937 a quartet of vocal 
artists shared the limelight along with 
the National Symphony and its con- 
ductor, Hans Kindler. 


But the programs themselves were 
far more popular than the roster of 
performers would ‘suggest, with a strong 
seasoning of Broadway show tunes be- 
tween operatic courses. The Truman 
administration leaned even more to the 
popular, and the Eisenhowers showed a 
marked preference for musical comedy 
offerings. 

Of Mr. Kennedy's choice, Howard 
Mitchell commented: “If this program 
is indicative of his musical taste, I have 
hopes of seeing him at Constitution 
Hall often.” And Milton Eisenhower 
wrote: “Every effort to foster the fine 
arts in our national capital merits the 
support and applause of all citizens 
This is especially true of great music 
in the Inaugural program.” 

To which I say Amen, fervently hop- 
ing that Mr. Kennedy will find numer- 
ous long before the next 
Inaugural to dramatize his avowed 
intention of supporting music and the 
other fine arts. 


occasions 


Careless Critics 


Paris-Press, one of the City’s largest 
dailies, ran a brilliant review of a con- 
cert by the Italian pianist Maurizio Pol- 
lini. Unfortunately, the pianist became 
ill the day before the concert and did 
not play. The offending critic, I under- 
stand, is “on indefinite leave.” My 
heart goes out to Pollini! It’s hard 
enough living up to rave notices after 
a concert 


Webster on Ginkgos 


As of May 4. New York’s 57th Street 
at any rate, the block between 6th and 
7th Avenues) wi'l be transformed into 


Discussing John La 


a bower of Ginkgo trees honoring mu- 
sic and musicians. 

What is a Ginkgo? 

Well, Webster says its “a handsome 
tree with fan-shaped leaves and yellow 
drupelike fruit.” 

What is a drupe? 

“A fruit,” says Webster, “consisting 
of a pulpy, coriaceous, or fibrous epi- 
carp without valves, a usually fleshy 
mesocarp and a hard endocarp (the 
stone) enclosing a single seed. The 
epicarp is succulent in the plum, cherry, 
apricot, peach, etc., and dry and cori- 
aceous in the almond. While the drupe 
is always monocarpellary, a compound 
pistil may produce an aggregate fruit 
(as in the raspberry), each grain of 
which is a drupelet.” 

Drupelet? A small drupe, of course, 
“as one of the pulpy grains of the black- 
berry.” 

Which is one way of acquiring a 
liberal education, of course. What fills 
me with alarm, however, are the count- 
less dangers that will beset us overhead, 
underfoot, and roundabout in an or- 
chard of ripe fruit. On this single 
stretch of pavement where daily con- 
verse consists of the relative merits of 
the stars and ordinary discussions be- 
come pitched battles at the drop of a 
note—is it not tempting mere men too 
far, when language fails, to provide an 
unlimited store of ammunition? 


What’s in a Piano? 

three sailor hats, a soldier’s belt, 
four beer glasses, ten pennies, an old 
sandwich and eight bars of candy, 
found by some London tuners in a bar 
at Chatham. This report from an un- 
impeachable source before (he says) 
patronizing the establishment. 


United Press Photo 


Montaine’s From Sea to Shining Sea are, left to right, 


Howard Mitchell, President and Mrs. Kennedy, and Mr. La Montaine 
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OPERA 
IN NEW YORK 


AMERICAN OPERA SOCIETY 





Sutherland and Horne 

Make New York Debuts 

Town Hall, Feb. 21 Be.uini: Beatrice di Tenda 
Concert Performance Enzo Sordello (Filippo 
Visconti), Joan Sutherland (Beatrice di Tenda) 
Debut), Marilyn Horne (Agnese del Maino) 
Debut), Richard Cassilly (Orombello), Michael 
Carolar Anichino) American Opera Society 
Orchestra and Chorus. Choral director, Margaret 
Hillis. Nicola Rescigno conducting 

lo the imposing list of great opera 
singers introduced to New York by the 
American Opera Society we can now 
idd the name of Joan Sutherland, who 
surprised nobody by winning a dazzling 
triumph in the title role of Bellini’s 
beautiful and unjustly neglected 
ypera. Nor should we forget to salute 
the local debut of Marilyn Horne, an 
admirable artist who shone with her 
own light, despite the fact that she was 
sharing debuts with one of the sensa- 
tional singers of our time and the fact 
that she was singing a role that prob- 
ably did not display her voice and tem- 
perament at their most effective 

There was a note of heroism in Miss 
Sutherland’s performance, in 
to its marvelous virtuosity 
musicianship. Her 
died in London only two previ- 
ously, yet she bravely resolved to carry 
through this debut and other engage- 
ments rather than to disappoint the 
thousands of music-lovers who were 
eagerly waiting to hear her. Her sing- 
ing, despite the emotional strain in- 
volved, was magnificent. 

Miss Sutherland has been 
copiously described in these columns 
But what struck one most deeply on 
this was the refinement and 
elegance of her singing. Very few liv- 
ing vocalists could even attempt the 
fantastically difficult role of Beatrice 
di Tenda with anything but gruesome 
results. But Miss Sutherland, whether 
pouring out trumpet-tones high above 
the staff or floating arpeggiated figures 
like silvery cobwebs in the moonlight, 
sang with absolutely no sense of effort 
or vulgar display. She was as musical 
in her treatment of Bellini’s fioriture 
is Artur Rubinstein is in the Chopin 
Nocturnes 

Bellini’s 


based his 


very 


addition 
and impec- 
cable mother had 


days 


already 


occasion 


librettist 
book on 
the figures gain 


Felice Romani, 
actual history, and 
thereby in verisimill- 
Beatrice was a tragic figure and 
Bellini makes her one in his opera, des- 
pite frequent reminders of the operatic 
onventions of his day. The other char- 
etched in their 
solo arias and in the well-wrought en- 
sembles: Filippo, dark, passionate, ruth- 
less: Agnese, vain. voluptuous, am- 
bitious, but not without a streak of 
human decency; Orombello, imnetuous, 
well-meaning and Beatrice di 
Jenda is much more than a string of 
exquisite tunes and expert vocal dis- 
play writing: it is, with all 


tude 


acters are also vividly 
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its conven- 
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tionalities and 
musical tragedy 

Miss Horne, who has enjoyed great 
success as Marie in Berg’s Wozzeck in 
San Francisco as well as in Germany, 
had a role just about as far removed 
from that one as possible. So dazzling 
is the role of Beatrice that it is easy 
to overlook the fact that Bellini was 
also merciless in his technical demands 
upon his Agnese. Miss Horne dis- 
played a fluent technique and a good 
sense of style. besides imbuing her per- 
formance with emotional vitality. The 
tone was not invariably appealing, nor 
was her singing without a 
effort, but one sensed how 
she would sound in a more modern 
and dramatically oriented work. She 
was warmly applauded. 

The male wing of the cast was less 
distinguished. Mr. Sordello drove him 
self throughout, achieving a certain 
amount of intensity, but missing all the 
finer shades of vocalism or characteriza- 
tion. It is only fair to remark that he 
aroused the audience to great enthusi- 
asm in his more vehement arias. 

Mr. Cassilly, though less foggy of 
tone than Mr. Sordello, was also on 
the forte side all evening. All the more 
surprising was his ethereal pianissimo 
at the end of his role. Like Mr. Sor- 
dello, he deserves credit for ploughing 
through a very demanding part, even 
if the going was rough at times. He, 
too, was heartily applauded. As for 
Mr. Carolan, the less said the better 
Luckily, he had very little to sing 

The chorus had some lovely music 
and distinguished itself, particularly in 
its planissimo singing and in the en- 
sembles with the principals. Mr. Res- 
cigno was in full control of every ele- 
ment, and he did not let the orchestra 
get out of hand in loud passages, this 
time. 

Bellini’s opera had not been heard 
in New York for over a century. It 
certainly should not have to wait until 
the 2080's for another rediscovery, now 
that Miss Sutherland is here to 
us how it should be sung 


Robert Sabin 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Stokowski Conducts 
y _ 

New Turandot 

Feb 24 PUCCINI Turandot Birgit Nilsson 

(Princess Turandot Alessio De Paolis (Emperor 

Altoum), Bonaldo Giaiotti (Timur), Franco Cor 

(Calaf), Anna Moffo (Lid), Frank Guarrera 

Robert Nagy (Pang), Charles Anthony 

Thomas Russell, Craig Crosson and 

Bisho (Servants of Ping, Pang and 

Calvin Marsh (A Mandarin), Edilio Fer 

raro (Prince of Persia), Howard Sayette, Wally 

Adams and William Burdick (Executioners) 

Staged by Nathaniel Merrill. Production origi 

nated by Yoshio Aoyama. Set and costumes de 

Signed by Cecil Beaton. Costumes executed by 

Karinska Choreography by Mattlyn Gavers 

Leopold Stokowski conducting 


Like Chinese fireworks, the gorgeous 
spectacle, both visual and musical, of 


Puccini's Turandot burst forth from 
the stage of the Metropolitan at this 
first performance of the new produc- 
tion, given as a benefit for the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild before a brilliant 


audience 


This revival, after a lapse of 31 
years, represented the Metropolitan in 
all its glory. Magnificently designed, 
fierily conducted, fantastically sung, 
imaginatively produced, it reminded us 
of the amazing powers of this com- 
pany. And all this in the face of re- 
peated threats of disaster! 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, originally 
scheduled to conduct, died in Milan. 
Yoshio Aoyama had no sooner em- 
barked upon his shaping of the produc- 
tion than he was laid low by acute ap- 
pendicitis. And Leopold Stokowski 
broke his hip only a few weeks before 
the final stages and conducted this 
blazing performance (one of the great 
triumphs of his illustrious career) while 
still on crutches! To everyone con- 
cerned we should say: “Bravo for your 
indomitability and resourcefulness!” 

The hero of the evening was Mr. 
Stokowski, and the audience recognized 
that fact by giving him a standing ova- 
tion at his first entrance and a series 
of salvos later on. It was deeply mov- 
ing to see the silvery-haired maestro at 
four-score (or thereabouts) and still on 
crutches conducting like a lad of 
twenty. 

The orchestra had the characteristic 
Stokowski sound, with lush, vibrant 
strings, glowing winds, plangent brasses 
and a stupendous volume in climaxes 
that never became coarse or unmusical. 
Mr. Stokowski matched the incandes- 
cent colorings of Mr. Beaton’s costumes 
and decor with the intoxicating sounds 
of Puccini's score. 

For once, the stage looked beautiful 
in every detail. It was a stroke of 
genius to design a high bridge running 
obliquely from the rear of stage left 
towards the middle. This gave a sense 
of enormous depth (so needed in this 
opera) and enabled the characters to 
enter way at the rear and high up, 
while the stage level could be filled 
from the wings. 

Ingeniously designed panels and cur- 
tains for the scene in the palace where 
Ping, Pang and Pong discuss the woes 
of China enabled a quick change. And 
most lovely and imaginative of all was 
the magical garden scene, in which the 
miracles of color and light were 
achieved. Rudolph Kuntner should 
have a word of praise here for his 
supervision 

Mr. Beaton’s costumes, too, were a 
lesson in harmony and good taste. How 
grateful one was for his avoidance of 
garishness and crudity! Turandot, re- 
splendent in red with turquoise sleeves 
and a superb headdress, was still a 
human figure and not a costumer’s 
dummy. In short, a completely success- 
ful evocation of a work that is full of 
pitfalls for the designer. 

And it must never be forgotten that 
Turandot, more than any other work 
of Puccini, depends on the splash and 
grandeur and impact of its production 
to make its full effect in the theatre. 
Puccini, like Richard Strauss, was 
sometimes weak or careless about his 
musical materials. (There is some 
shockingly shoddy stuff in Turandot). 
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Birgit Nilsson and Franco Corelli in the new production of 
Metropolitan Opera designed by Cecil Beaton 
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But, like Strauss, he was never careless 
about the way he used his materials 
or calculated their effect in the theatre. 
In this gorgeous bit of musical chinoi- 
serie he used devices of modern har- 
mony and scoring and vocal writing 
that added a new battery of effects to 
the literature. 


two 
voices 


kinds of impossible 

the kind that its 
really impossible, because it is inept 
or miscalculated, and the kind that 
merely seems impossible, because it Is 
written for singers of almost super- 
human capacities. It is to the latter 
category that the role of Turandot be- 
longs. It is just about as fiendish as 
possible in every particular. The 
prano stays above the staff all evening: 
she is called upon for enormous vol- 
ume, perilous leaps and sudden changes 
of dynamics; and at the same time she 
has to create a character of that 
suddenly melts in a final 


There are 


writing for 


So- 


ice 
tumultuous 


scene 


Miss Nilsson soared through the role 
as if it did not present the slightest 
challenge. She began her famous first 
aria, In questa Reggia, a bit unsteadily, 
but soon was in full command, and 
from then on her singing was quite 
unbelievable. Such feats as cutting 
through the orchestra and chorus fffff 
on high C seemed positively for 
her. But quite as remarkable was her 
singing in subtler passages such as her 
outburst after Calaf kisses her. Che e 
mai di me perduta! There was 
much more than sheer physical excite- 
ment to her singing. It was intelligent 
and dramatically expressive 


When Turandot given at the 
Metropolitan 31 the tenor 
was Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, who could 
product top tones of incredible volume 
and used to every possible 
opportunity unpredictable lengths 


easy 


Was 


years ago 


do so at 


for 


John 
Turandot at 


Ardoin 
the 


of time. I must confess that this was 
often very exciting, and I should hand 
a bouquet to Mr. Corelli for a similar 
fortitude and command of the enor- 
mous climaxes demanded by the role. 
He has much to learn in it artistically, 
but he has the stamina and the kind 
of voice it takes. (One simply has to 
force oneself to forget Bjoerling, in or- 
der to be fair to him.) 

Miss Moffo won a triumph as Liu, 
and she did perform the role with 
touching simplicity and conviction. | 
wish | could praise her singing as 
wholeheartedly as her acting. Every- 
one was tense in Act I, so that the 
strain in her voice in Signore, ascolta! 
was perfectly understandable, as was 
the unevenness of the final phrase as- 
cending to B flat. But even in the 
Tanto amore segreto and Tu che di 
gel sei cinta in Act III one missed the 
purity of tone and floating quality that 
would have matched her beautiful 
acting 

lruth to tell, Puccini composed a 
lyric role for a dramatic soprano in 
this case. and it has to be sung either 
with a silvery roundness and freedom 
that cuts through, or with a big voice 
that need not strain to be heard. It 
may very well be that at later perform- 
ances Miss Moffo will prove that her 
vocal problems were all a case of 
nerves and fatigue 

Mr. Giaiotti, marvelously costumed 
and made-up, display much more dra- 
matic animation than I have previously 
encountered in him. We shall have to 
wait until future performances to 
whether Messrs. Guarrera, Nagy and 
Anthony have mastered the finer as- 
pects of their delightful roles. Mr. Sto- 
kowski drove them too hard on this 
occasion and they sang much too loudly 
most of the time. They did achieve a 
comic symbolism that made the three 
subsidiary figures of the servants quite 
unnecessary 


see 


It was amusing to see people looking 
at each other with raised eyebrows 
when Mr. De Paolis sang, blissfully un- 
conscious that he was doing precisely 
what Puccini instructed him to do, in 
the namely to sing with the 
weary voice of a very old man (con 
voce stanca da vecchio dec repito) 


score, 


The singers in lesser roles were all 
swept along in the torrential excitement 
of the evening. Miss Gavers had pro- 
vided sleeve-dances and other suitable 
naterial for Turandot’s attendants, and 
the executioners, semi-naked in exotic 
struck decorative poses 

Production - wise, one had to take 
some of this performance on credit. 
were. But, knowing the hectic 
conditions under which it had been 
gotten onto the stage, and watching for 
intention as well as execution, one 
could see clearly that it was brilliantly 
planned. After a half-dozen perform- 
ances, details will fall into place. But 
the tremendous ovation which the au- 
gave to Mr. Merrill, Mr. 
Aoyama, Mr. Beaton and others was 
fully deserved. —Robert Sabin 
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Borkh Is Elektra 
In Metropolitan Revival 
Feb. 13.—Jean 


Borkh (Elektra) 
(Debut), 


Madeira (Klytaemnestra), Inge 
Frances Yeend (Chrysothemis) 
Albert Da Costa (Aegisth), Walter 
Cassel (Orest) Norman Scott (Guardian of 
Orest), Mary Fercana (Confidant), Athena Vicos 
(Trainbearer), Charles Anthony (Young Servant), 
Edward Ghazal (Old Servant), Thelma Votipka 
(Overseer of Servants) Mary MacKenzie 
(Debut), Mignon Dunn, Margaret Roggero, Car 
lotta Ordassy, Mildred Allen (Five Serving Wom 
en) Michael Manuel Stage 


director 
Rosenstock conducting 


Joseph 


Like a bleak, forbidding cliff, Strauss’s 
Elektra looms through the landscape of 
modern opera, a unique and incredibly 
bold experiment that had far-reaching 
effects, even if it marked the end rather 
than the beginning of a new path. The 
Metropolitan had not given the work 
since the season of 1951-52, when it 
was heard under Fritz Reiner, with 
Astrid Varnay in the title role. Those 
performances were historic, very pos- 
sibly the best that we will hear in our 
time. And while this present 
cannot measure up to them, it 
cellent on its own rights 


revival 
Is eX- 


With the solitary exception of Miss 
Votipka, every member of the cast was 
new to his or her role at the Metro- 
politan, and both conductor and stage 
director were also “firsts”. The Urban 
scenery of 1932 was used, and except 
for one mishap, when Miss _ Borkh 
pushed a stone wall that gave way about 
six inches, it held together very well 
frue, one could hear the planks that 
simulated the stone terrace clattering 
under her tread, but at least they held 
her up. 

['wo of the artists were making their 
debuts with the company—Miss Yeend 
and Miss MacKenzie. Chrysothemis is 
not exactly the role that any soprano 
would pick for her debut, if she could 
help it, but Miss Yeend, whose admir- 
able work is well-known to New York- 
ers, came through with flying colors 
Not only did she make herself heard 
through Strauss’s howling, surging or- 
chestra, but she presented a gentle and 
pathetic figure—an admirable foil to 
Miss Borkh’s savage Elektra. (The state- 
ment that Hofmannsthal invented this 
character, by the by, is not true. She 
is there in Sophocles, fulfilling precisely 
the same dramatic function.) In other 
operas Miss Yeend will have the op- 
portunity to display the lustre and color 
of her voice to better advantage. Miss 
MacKenzie was excellent, as were the 
other Serving Women (notice the ex- 
traordinarily high quality of the casting 
of these roles!) 

Miss Borkh had enjoyed a tremen- 
dous success in some concert perform- 
ances with the New York Philharmonic 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos. In the op- 
era house, she displayed the same ve- 
hement sustaining power and ability to 
encompass the lyric as well as the dra- 
matic aspects of the role. Her portrait 
of Elektra’s fate-ridden, inhuman thirst 
for vengeance was convincing, but | 
found her handling of the final dance 
unsatisfactory. She portrays Elektra as 
staggering and spent before the final col- 
lapse, and thereby the dance loses for- 


Louis Melancon 
Frances Yeend as Chrysothemis 
mal strength and the death its shatter- 
ing climax. But, all in all, this was a 
very impressive performance and the 
audience recognized it as such. 

Miss Madeira loves to act, and in the 
role of the horrifyingly decadent and 
cruel Klytaemnestra she could indulge 
her taste for melodrama to the full. Her 
use of dark, hollow low tones was a 
bit forced and monotonous, but in many 
places it was undeniably effective, and 
her outbursts of hysterical terror really 
made one’s flesh crawl. Hers is the 
most psychologically graphic music of 
the opera, and although she missed 
some of its subtler points, she made 
the woman live for us. 

Walter Cassel replaced Hermann 
Uhde, who was indisposed, as Orest, 
and gave a performance that was visu- 
ally and vocally admirable. Mr. Cassel 
is improving apace in dignity and polish 
of stage bearing, clarity of diction, and 
general artistic authority. He was well 
costumed, as was all of the cast (no 
costume credits were given, by the 
way). And he brought strength and 
tragic awareness to the role. Mr. Da 
Costa was less happy as Aegisth, but 
then, Hofmannsthal was not very kind 
to this character, anyway. The others 
were all alert. 

Mr. Rosenstock conducted with con- 
trol and a sense of the fascinating web 
of orchestral color, but, truth to tell, 
he lacked the smashing authority and 
superhuman drive necessary to a per- 
fect Elektra. (How pallid was his, com- 
pared to Reiner’s!) And Mr. Manuel 
achieved some beautiful groupings and 
stage effects, but he should cut out 
those mass entrances with torches by 


the ballet girls. —Robert Sabin 


L’Elisir d’ Amore 
Jan. 28—Anna Moffo (Adina), Nicolai Gedda 
(Nemorino), Frank Guarrera (Belcore), Fer 
nando Corena (Dulcamara), and Mildred Allen 
(Giannetta ) Fausto Cleva conducting 

Two major cast changes brightened 
this charming new _ production of 
L’Elisir d’Amore—Anna Moffo’s first 
Adina and Nicolai Gedda’s first Nemo- 
rino with the company. Miss Moffo is 
easily one of the loveliest ladies at the 





Metropolitan and being equally at home 
in the coloratura and lyric soprano 
repertoires, she was well suited to the 
role. All the filigree of the part was 
immaculate and secure. Her sense of 
movement and timing seemed natural 

and never overly cute or calculated 
Mr. Gedda demonstrated effectively 
that a tenor does not have to play the 
fool and sob his way through the part 
of Nemorino. As usual, his perform- 
ance was a model of taste and beauti- 
ful diction. The long-spun phrases and 
marvelous control of his Una furtiva 

lagrima earned him a warm ovation 
John Ardoin 


Tristan und Isolde 


n. 3 Ramon Vinay (Tristan), Birgit Nils 
j Jerome Hines King Marke) 
Kurvenal), Irene Dalis Brar 

mn Ubhde Melot), Louis Sgarrs 

aul Franke Shepherd, Charles 

Voice Joseph Rosenstock 


Tristan und Isolde, most miraculous 
and most unfathomable of operas, was 
restored to the repertoire in a glowing 
and inspired performance Josepn 
Rosenstock, who had been a member! 
of the Metropolitan's staff of conduc- 
tors in the 1929-30 season, returned in 
1961 to conduct a sensitive, flowing and 
spacious performance. He sought nei- 
ther frantic heights of passion nor a 
Sharply individualized musical concep- 
tion, but rather he let the score speak 
unforcedly to us, and the results were 
richly satisfying 

Birgit Nilsson’s Isolde is warmer, 
more varied in vocal hues and nuances, 
and psychologically profounder than it 
was a year or two ago. Her perform- 
ance was nothing short of magnificent 
and there can be no question that the 
mantle of Flagstad has descended upon 
her shoulders. (I shall never forget that 
ppp F sharp at the end of the Liebe- 
siod!). Mr. Vinay, who used to be a 
powerful Tristan, could not muster 
enough voice in Acts I and II to be 
audible much of the time, and only 
got hold of himself, dramatically, in 
Act III. But at least it was the dignified 
shadow of a Tristan, if not the fully 
embodied character 

The only unfamiliar figure in the cast 
was Hermann Uhde, who gave us an 
unforgettable illustration of the prover- 


Joseph Rosenstock 
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bial fact that there are no small roles 
only small artists. For Mr. Uhde (who 
is a great artist) made the figure of 
Melot visually, vocally and dramatically 
vivid, and utilized everything that 
Wagner had given him to make plain 
the symbolic as well as the realistic 
function of this role. He was cold and 
sinister, but never melodramatic and his 
costume and make-up were superb. 

Mr. Hines was unusually poignant as 
the heartbroken king, and Miss Dalis 
was a compassionate and moving Bran- 
gaene. Walter Cassel surpassed himself 
as Kurvenal, giving the most rounded 
and finished performance I have ever 
witnessed from him. Altogether it was 
a happy evening for Wagner, for the 
Metropolitan, and for us 


Robert Sabin 


Alcestis 


Jan. 30—Brian Sullivan 

rell (Alcestis) Calvin 
Louis Sgarro Herald), 
Wall, Charles Anthony 

f the People), Robert 
Leinsdorf conducting 


(Admetus ) 
Marsh 
Tere Sa 
Norman 
Nagy 


Eileen Far 
(High Priest) 

Stratas Joan 
Scott (Leaders 
(Apollo). Erich 


Th S 
time 


performance marked the first 
that Calvin Marsh sang the role 
oft the High Priest (due to the indis- 
position of the scheduled Walter Cassel) 
and Louis Sgarro that of the Herald. It 
was also Brian Sullivan’s first Admetus 
of the current season. 

The opulence of Miss Farrell’s voice 
and the artistry of Mr. Marsh’s singing 
and diction were the  consolations 
of this performance. In fact, except 
for the Leaders of the People, the High 
Priest was the only member of the cast 
who could be understood. The voice 
is perhaps a bit small and lacks the au- 
thority needed for the role, but it was 
done in taste. Mr. Sullivan’s Admetus 
did not find him in good form. There 
is not much in the way of characteriza- 
tion that can be done with this part 
but there is no reason for treating 
Admetus as though he were an 1[8th- 
century Radames 

The Orchestra under Mr. Leinsdorf 
did not fare too well either, especialls 
the brasses, which at times seemed to be 
out of control. The usual Monday night 
audience spent the entire first act in ar- 
riving and the last act in leaving or pre 
paring to leave. All in all, if one tenth 
of the that was lavished on last 
week’s Martha had gone into the present 
performance of Alcestis it would hav 
been a respectable performance 


Michael 


Care 


Sonino 
L’Elisir d’Amore 


Feb. 1—Roberta Peters 
(Nemorino) Mario 
Fernando Corena 
Allen (Giannetta 


Adina Dino Formichini 
Sereni Sergeant Belcore 
Doctor Dulcamara), Mildred 

Fausto Cleva conducting 

Roberta Peters gave a_ thoroughly 
professional and brightly defined per- 
formance in her first L’Elisir of the 
season. Her characterization was per- 
haps a shade too calculating and cold 
for the first act, but by the middle of 
the second she had assumed a warmer 
style, both vocally and dramatically. 

Singing his first Belcore at the house, 
Mario Sereni gave a totally delightful 
performance, displaying a real sense of 
style and high comedy. 


The rest of the cast kept up the fun 
and Fausto Cleva and the Orchestra 
were bubbly and effervescent. 

Michael Sonino 


Don Giovanni 


Feb. 2.—Cesare Siepi (Don Giovanni), Eleanor 
Steber (Donna Anna), Lisa Della Casa (Donna 
Elvira), Laurel Hurley (Zerlina), Nicolai Gedda 
(Don Ottavio), Bonaldo Giaiotti (The Commen- 
datore) Ezio Flagello (Leporello), Theodore 
Uppman (Masetto) Martin Rich conducting 


In this rather spiritless performance 
of Mozart's masterpiece, Bonaldo Giai- 
otti sang his first Commendatore and 
Ezio Flagello made his first appearance 
of the season as Leoporello. 

Mr. Giaiotti possesses a bass voice 
ot pleasing quality, but, whether due 
to nervousness or just playing it safe, 
his singing lacked the weight and sepul- 
chral colorings the role demands in 
the statue scenes. He did manage to 
sound ghostly in the tomb scene, but 
the sinister tones foreboding the im- 
pending doom of Don Giovanni were 
lacking. 

Mr. Flagello’s Leporello remains a 
notable characterization. Since he was 
the only principal in really good voice, 
he afforded welcome relief. 

That the performance as a whole 
never got off the ground can perhaps 
be attributed more to Mr. Rich’s slug- 
gish tempos in the pit than to the mod- 
erate efforts of those on stage 

Rafael Kammerer 


lannhiuser 
Feb. 3.—William Wildermann (Landgraf), Hans 
Hopf (Tannhauser), Eberhard Wachter (Wol 
fram). Robert Nagy (Walther), Clifford Harvuot 
(Biterolf), Paul Franke (Heinrich), Norman 
Scott (Reinmar) Birgit Nilsson Elisabeth ), 
Mignon Dunn (Venus), Teresa Stratas (Shep 
herd). Ignace Strasfogel conducting 


Mignon Dunn is expanding her Met- 
ropolitan repertory by leaps, especially 
in the Wagnerian direction. She made 
a very alluring Venus, in her first ap- 
pearance in the role, with classical pro- 
file and feline comportment. Her vocal 
range was yet a little uneven, but she 
largely made up for that by intelligent 
placement and dramatic intensity. Her 
Geliebter, komm’! was quite ravishing 


5 


Louis Melancon 


Roberta Peters as Adina 





In its OWn way, if scarcely the ultimate. 
Miss Dunn is a thorough actress, and 
one feels that dramatically she could do 
even more with this part if the staging 
permitted—especially in the awkward 
literalness and confinement of the re- 
appearance in Act IIl. The “instanta- 
neous” transformation from grotto to 
valley went like clockwork this time, 
though | heard no departing cry from 
Miss Dunn before she vanished. She 
was heartily applauded 
Mr. Wachter vied with Miss Nilsson 
and Mr. Hopf in the warmth of his 
final reception, a well-deserved tribute 
to his clear projection and his especi- 
ally lovely Abendstern. Mr. Strasfogel 
wielded a rather stiff baton at times, and 
his processional was positively pedes 
trian Jack Diether 
NEW YORK CITY OPERA 
The Gondoliers 
Jar 25 Norman Kelley 


This was the first completely new 
production to be given by the New 
York City Center Gilbert and Sullivan 
Company and unfortunately it was a 
disappointing one. The diction, in gen- 
eral, was not on a par with the com- 
pany’s excellent Pirates of Penzance 
and the staging was much too stylized 
and fussy 

But the biggest letdown was Mr 
Wittstein’s scenery The idea of tele- 
scoping the Piazza San Marco in the 
first act was sound but in execution it 
left the stage area cramped and tight 
The second act set was much too busy 
and the bright yellow nullified most of 
the costumes. Mr. Wittstein did cre 
ite some engaging costumes for the 
Plaza-Toro family including some won- 
derful exploding feathered and plumed 
hats, but the costumes for the other 
characters seemed like the unfortunate 
children of a low-budget production 

Norman Kelley was the only singer 
really comfortable with the words, mu- 
sic and dramatic situations of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. The others seemed to re- 
act as if they had been miscast in a 
distilled version of Cosi or Trovatore 
instead of an innocent operetta 

The orchestra came up with some 
schmaltzy Viennese sounds under 
Julius Rudel and the whole production 
lacked the timing, polish, and sureness 
that other productions have brought us 
to expect John Ardoin 


H.M.S. Pinafore 


Coley Worth § (Sir Joseph Porter, 

). William Chapman (Captain Corcoran) 

Porretta (Ralph Rackstraw). Paul Ukena 

ck Deadeye), Richard Fredericks (Bill Bob 

. John Macurdy (Bob Becket), 
(Josephine). Cecilia Ward 

Krebs (Little 

conducting 


Doris 
(Cousin 
Beatrice Buttercup) 


Robert Irving 
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For the final offering of its first sea- 
son, the City Center Gilbert and Sul- 
livan Company launched a new pro- 
duction of H.M.S. Pinafore that augurs 
well for the group’s future. Not only 
was the operetta physically beautiful, 
but the staging was less coy, less “cute” 
than several of the presentations during 
this three-week engagement. 

Allen Fletcher, the stage director, 
and Patton Campbell, in charge of cos- 
tumes and scenery, take the view that 
Gilbert and Sullivan is most charming 
when it retains the mood and manner 
of the Victorian original. Their ap- 
proach makes for an engaging period 
piece, with an ample supply of good 
humor on its own terms 

A handsome, youthful cast, singing 
under Robert Irving’s spirited direction, 
gave the lyrics and stage business a 
freshness and warmth that made the 
near-zero cold outside the theatre seem 
less penetrating. Frank Porretta was as 
romantic a figure as one could want as 
Ralph Rackstraw. Doris Yarick sang 
sweetly the part of Josephine. Beatrice 
Krebs’ Buttercup, Coley Worth’s Sir 
Joseph Porter, William Chapman’s Cap- 
tain Corcoran, and Paul Ukena’s Dick 
Deadeye were all in the right comic 
and musical vein. The rapid-fire English 
was understandable, for the most part, 
and the numerous tableaux were all ef- 
fective. A “right good” production, this 
Pinafore. Wriston Locklair 


FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 
The Poor Sailor 
A Neglected Education 


Town Hall, Jan. 29 
Howard Fried (The 


MituHaup: The Poor Sailor 
Sailor) Lila Gage (His 
Wife) John Parella (His Father-in-law), and 
Edward Zimmerman (His Friend) CHABRIER 1 
Neglected Education John Parella (Master 
Pausanias ) Arlene Saunders (Gontran de Bois 
massif ) and Benita Valente (Héléne de la 
Cerisaic Eric Simon conducting 

Town Hall is a difficult place to stage 
even one-act operas, for the orchestra 
must be on the stage, which creates bad 
balances and often overshadows the 
voices as it did on this occasion. Com- 
bine this with the undistinguished 
works, generally bad diction, and static 
staging and you have a dismal program 
of opera 

The Milhaud work is a tedious, amor- 
phous work with shifting contrived har- 
monies, while the Chabrier is a flimsy 
souffié. The young singers did their 
best, but they seemed self-conscious and 
stiff and only in the Chabrier was the 
diction fairly intelligible—John Ardoin 


ORCHESTRAS 
IN NEW YORK 


New York Philharmonic 


New York Phil 
conducting. Nan 








Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29, 3:00 
harmonic, Alfred Wallenstein 
Merriman, mezzo-soprano; Léopold Simoneau, 
tenor; Donald Gramm, bass-baritone; Juilliard 
Chorus. Bertioz: Roméo et Juliette, Op. 17 


Berlioz’s 90-minute “dramatic sym- 
phony”, for three soloists, double chorus 
and orchestra, was played and sung in 


its entirety for the first time at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts in 19 years. It was 
a stirring occasion, and, in true dra- 
matic fashion, there was a last-minute 
substitution with a victorious outcome. 

For those unfamiliar with the in- 
tegral work, it should be understood 
that it is not a setting of Shakespeare, 
though inspired by him. The prose out- 
line of the text, a lyric evocation partly 
in narrative form, was by the composer, 
rendered into French verse by his friend 
Emile Deschamps. The result of this 
double metamorphosis owed no more 
to the poetic style of Shakespeare than 
the Bard did to his own sources. 

Berlioz then fashioned a symphony 
in four main sections and ten move- 
ments (five vocal, and five predomi- 
nantly orchestral), in which his very 
personal reaction to the play could take 
precise shape. It is not remotely like 
any other symphony, but it is not way- 
ward. It moves by its own logic and at 
its own speed toward a culmination un- 
dreamed-of by Shakespeare: an ex- 
tended confrontation between Pére 
Laurence and the warring clans over 
the lovers’ bodies, pivoting on his great 
Silence, malheureux!, and resolving in 
a choral “oath of reconciliation” of Bee- 
thovenian proportions. That is Berlioz’s 
Roméo et Juliette. 

Arturo Toscanini offered such guid- 
ance when he prepared it here in 1942, 
and Alfred Wallenstein, once first cellist 
to the Maestro, admirably revived the 
spirit of that earlier occasion. We heard 
again the utmost precision and rhythmic 
drive of the accompaniment figures, 
which are a necessary prop to the long, 
broad-winged melodies, instrumental or 
vocal. And on this feature literally 
hangs the difference between sustained 
excitement and prolonged boredom 

The large Juilliard Chorus sounded 
fresh and high-spirited. Their French 
enunciation was quite good, their in- 
tonation excellent. For the brief off- 
stage chorus (young Capulets going 
home from the ball) in the otherwise 
orchestral Scéne d'amour, Mr. Wallen- 
stein wisely ignored Berlioz’s direction 
at the end of Part I, and had a few 
singers betake themselves not backstage 
but to the parquet door on the right 
leading to exit 8, thus aiding both clarity 
and continuity. The continuity, how- 
ever, was then wholly destroyed by a 
conventional intermission following the 
Reine Mab Scherzo, which was _ in- 
tended by Berlioz to introduce Part IV. 

Nan Merriman sang with assurance 
and beauty of inflection, but with a dis- 
tressing amount of vibrato. Léopold 
Simoneau rendered, with admirable 
élan, a Scherzetto which paralleled the 
orchestral Scherzo with some tripping 
Mab music for tenor and chorus. 

Best of all was Donald Gramm, who 
replaced Chester Watson for the Friday- 
Sunday performances without benefit of 
rehearsal, having sung the Pere Laur- 
ence music some four years ago. He 
not only came through without a hitch, 
but dominated the concerted forces of 
the finale. This too was a triumphant 
Philharmonic-subscription debut for 
Mr. Gramm —Jack Diether 





Philharmonic Gives 

First Judson Concert 

Carnegie Hal Jan 31 New York Philhar 

monic, Peter Herman Adler, conducting; Ivan 

Davis ist; Eric Friedman, violinist. WEBER 
rtur Der Freischiit SCHUMANN Piano 


4 munor Dvorak Scherzo Ca 
US: Violin Concerto 


Ihe first concert sponsored by the 
recently organized Arthur Judson Foun- 
dation provided Ivan Davis and Eric 
Friedman with an opportunity to per- 
form with the New York Philharmonic 
Named for the man who was manager 
of the Philharmonic for many years, 
the Foundation’s purpose is to assist 
talented young musicians 

Mr. Davis, 28, is a Texan whose 
Studies in Rome on a Fulbright Scholar- 
ship led to honors in several competi- 
tions, including the Franz Liszt Piano 
Competition in New York last April 
He has also played with a number of 
European orchestras. But he had an off 
night with the Philharmonic under Mr 
Adler. There were a number of jolting 
wrong notes in the opening movement 
of the Schumann Concerto, and he 
seemed to rush or blur those passages 
calling for a more relaxed and lyric 
approach. He has demonstrated in 
other appearances that he is an accom- 
plished artist. He will doubtless give 

much better account of himself the 
next time 

As for Mr. Friedman, his height and 
bearing belie his 21 years. A native 
of Newark, he has been playing pro- 
fessionally since his mid-teens. In 1959 
he played at the Casals Festival in 
Puerto Rico 

The Sibelius Concerto was Mr. Fried- 
man’s vehicle. From the opening meas- 
ures his tone was both musical and se- 
cure, and although a bit more tem- 
perament might have given the slow 
movement additional color, this was a 
very satisfying interpretation 

Peter Herman Adler, music director 
of the Baltimore Symphony, was the 
evening's guest conductor 

Wriston Locklair 


severly Sills Makes 
Philharmonic Debut 


arnegie Ha Feb. 4 New York Philharmonic 

Andre Kostelanetz conducting Beverly Sills, so 

prar CHABRIER Espana Rhapsody FAaLLa 

The Three-Cornered Hat Suite. Granapos: Inter 

| J} Aria The Lady and the Nightingale 

Aria Una voce po a 

ALBENIZ-ArBos: F éte-dieu 

MaARQUINA Espana Cani 

] LARA Granada CASTEI 

LANG a oO mi Copla. Rimsky-Korsa 
KOFI upriccio Espagnol 


f 


While New York’s biggest storm 
since 1947 depleted the audience for 
the Philharmonic’s second in a series 
of “Special” Saturday night concerts, it 
did not dampen the spirits of the per- 
formers, all of whom managed to get 
to the Hall 

The performances reflected the title 
ot the program Fiesta. Mr. Koste- 
lanetz conducted with his usual élan 
and penchant for colorful orchestral 
effects. The members of the orchestra 
plaved with evident enjoyment 

Beverly Sills, the attractive and tal- 
ented young soprano of the New York 
City Opera Company, provided a treat 
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for eye and ear alike. Her beautifully 
modulated and expressive singing in the 
Granados was the highspot in the pro- 
gram. In her own vivacious way, Miss 
Sills put across the popular songs by 
Ponce, Lara, and Castellanos. She did 
not fare quite so well with the pyro- 
technics of the Rossini aria. Vocal vir- 
tuosity here was achieved at the ex- 
pense of tonal luster and some of the 
roulades were not cleanly articulated, 
but the performance had dramatic flair 
and exuberance. 

Mr. Kostelanetz gave Miss Sills ex- 
cellent support throughout. Although 
The Lady and the Nightingale was 
originally written for piano, it was good 
to hear it again in the composer's own 
operatic version. This is one piano 
piece that cries out for a vocal setting 
and orchestral colorings 


Rafael 
New York Philharmonic 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 5.—New York Philharmonic 
Alfred Wallenstein conducting Zvi Zeitlin, vic 
linist. Haypn: Symphony No. 85. STRAVINSKY 
Violin Concerto. BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 


Kammerer 


A conductor about to perform 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony faces a 
challenge to his virtuosity and artistry 
comparable to that facing an actor 
about to play Hamlet or Lear. It 
is an immense challenge to his imagi- 
nation and dramatic insight Alfred 
Wallenstein chose to meet this challenge 
with a middle - of - the - road ap- 
proach, bathing the Symphony in shades 
of gray. Not that his performance was 
a routine one, but it was one that was 
comfortable and secure 

It was the remarkable young violin 
ist, Zvi Zeitlin, who injected some fire 
and excitement into the 
Mr. Zeitlin was not a musician to lull 
his audience. He set the orchestra on 
its toes in the Stravinsky Concerto and 
commanded rapt attention. He has a 
brilliant tone and drove his instrument 
intensely, boldly underscoring the work's 
piquant moments. His _ performance 
was a tour-de-force that earned him a 
prolonged ovation John Ardoin 


Annie Fischer Heard 
With Cleveland Orchestra 


Carnegie Hall Feb 5.—Cleveland Orchestra 
George Szell conducting Annie Fisc 

ist aYPN: Symphony No. 102 

WILLIAM Watton: Symphony No 

Premiere ) Mozart: Pianc 
major, K. 492 


safe 


proceedings 


Concerto 


The debut of an exquisite artist and 
the local premiere of a symphony by 
one of England’s most distinguished 
composers would have been enough in 
themselves to make this a gala evening 
But added to these were the consum- 
mate interpretations of George Szell 
(one of the greatest of living conduc- 
tors) and the beautiful playing of the 
orchestra 

Sir William’s Symphony No. 2 is a 
lively, entertaining, cleverly orchestrated 
cand, yes, rather superficial and senti- 
mental) work. Its themes are brittle 
but workable, and they are lucidly 
woven. The slow movement (though at 
times dangerously close in character 
and color to a cinematic background for 
an oriental temptation scene on a bear- 


skin rug) does have lush melody and 
climax. And the finale (in the form of 
a Passacaglia with ten _ variations, 
Fugato and Coda-Scherzando) is bril- 
liant and not at all formidable. I do 
not think that this music is memorable 
or durable, but I admire its urbanity, 
elegance and frankness. The audience 
loved it and recalled the composer sev- 
eral times. He must have been de- 
lighted with the impeccable perform- 
ance. 

Miss Fischer was a complete joy. 
Born in Budapest, she studied with Ar- 
nold Szekely and Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
and won fame as a child prodigy. In 
1933, as the youngest contestant, she 
won first prize at the first International 
Liszt Contest in Budapest in 1933. Yet 
there was no trace of Lisztian bravura 
and garishness in her beautiful, limpid, 
sensitive Mozart playing. It was in the 
celestial slow movement of the concerto 
that she reached the heights. Its phrases 
were sung with a tonal loveliness, ease 
and grace of phrasing, and emotional 
eloquence that would have aroused the 
praise of the great Landowska herself. 
Apart from some nervous flurries in the 
first movement, her technique was im- 
peccable, and very noticeable was her 
awareness of the instrumentation of the 
orchestral score. Seldom does one en- 
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Annie Fischer 


counter 
balances. 


such faultless blendings and 

Here is obviously a pianist 
of major rank and rare aristocratic 
taste. We should hear her again soon 
and often. 

Now that Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Bruno Walter are not around, who con- 
ducts Haydn so delectably as Mr. Szell? 
This is how this wondrous, heady music 
should sound, and I hope that all young 
students and conductors will take pains 
to hear Mr. Szell conduct it. What a 
lesson in how to be sensitive but virile, 
transparent but vigorous, expressive but 
noble and contained! —Robert Sabin 


A New Symphony 
And a New Pianist 


Hall, Feb. 12.—Cleveland Orchestra, 
Szell conducting Dimitri Bashkirov, 
Mozart Serenade No. 9, D major, 
(With the Post Horn). Eastty BLAcK 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 9 (New York Pre 
BraHMs: Piano Concerto No. 2 


Carnegie 
George 
pianist 
K. 320 
woop 

miere ) 


This concert was especially memo- 





rable because it illustrated in striking 
fashion the virtues and the faults of 
youth—that is of brilliant and _ pro- 
foundly talented youth. But the two 
examples were personally diametric op- 
posites. Young Dimitri Bashkirov, who 
had made his New York recital debut 
on Jan. 13 and was making his or- 
chestral debut on this occasion, is all 
fire, passion, poetry and abandon. 
Whereas young Easley Blackwood takes 
himself terribly seriously and has a 
formidable set of principles of com- 
position in which passion and poetry 
get scant consideration. Both were 
fortunate in having the benign and 
fatherly genius of George Szell to assure 
inspired and masterly performances 
I am quite willing to concede that 
the fascinating young Russian artist 
upset a whole train of traditions and 
styles. His evening clothes looked as if 
he had rented them en route to the 
concert; he threw his hands wildly about 
the keyboard; he lifted his feet off the 
floor in his excitement; he peered 
eagerly into the orchestra, watching the 
various choirs. Musically, too, he was 
unorthodox. He let himself be carried 
away and dropped bushels of wrong 
notes under the piano; he sometimes 
pulled phrases out of context; he played 
with an almost agonized, electrifying 
eagerness that turned the Rembrantian 
Brahms score into a blazing Rubens. 
But what a passion for music he has! 
How naturally and beautifully he can 
play! And how amazing is his power to 
galvanize an audience! I found myself 
getting terribly excited about the 
Brahms B flat Concerto. It is my firm 
conviction that once he has learned to 
discipline himself and to identify him- 
self more closely with various styles, 
Mr. Bashkirov will rank with the fore- 
most pianists of the time 
Mr. Blackwood’s Second Symphony, 
commissioned by the house of G 
Schirmer in celebration of its centenary, 
reminded me of Goldsmith's delicious 
comment on Dr. Johnson that “all his 
minnows talk like whales.” The score 
is black with notes; the rhythms are de- 
liberately intricate; the figurations fear- 
fully complex; the scoring wilfully 
opaque and monochrome. The Scherzo 
of the work reveals not a trace of 
humor; it is grimmer than the flanking 
movements. Yet unquestionably the 
composer has something to say and is 
capable of a connected and logical 
musical discourse. Please, Mr. Black- 
wood, stop trying so hard to be utterly 
original, completely advanced and self- 
consciously intellectual in method. Take 
Verdi's advice to a young composer, 
and “just write a litthe music.” You are 
obviously intelligent and able; you can 
afford to trust your instincts a bit more 
Robert Sabin 


Harrison Guest 
With Little Orchestra 


Town Hall, Feb. 6.—Little Orchestra Society 
Guy Fraser Harrison conducting. Rossini: Over- 
ture to La Scala di seta. Pizzerri: Tre Preludi 
sinfonici per L’Edipo Re di Sofocle. (New York 
Premiere PLeYeL: Symphonie Concertante No 
5 for Flute, Oboe, Bassoon, Horn, and Orchestra 
(John Andrew Lolya, Jerome Roth, Frank Robert 
Cole, and Ralph Owen Froehlich, soloists) (New 
York Premiere). Brahms: Serenade No. 1, Op 
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NEW AND SEASONAL SATB CHORALS 


DONALD R. FREDERICK 
ENCORE 


IF ANY LITTLE WORD OF MINE 
LONESOME VALLEY — Spsritual (dsvsss) 

WERE YOU THERE — Spurstual (diviss) 

THE WONDROUS CROSS — Mason (divisi) .20 


CHARLES R. CASSEY 
SOLDIER JOHN 
PHILIP GORDON 
DEAREST SAVIOUR, WATCH THOU 
O'ER US — Berlioz 
RONDEL 
SHENANDOAH — American Folk Song 
WILLIAM JONSON 
(American Spirituals and Folk Songs) 
COME ALL YE YOUNG AND 
PRETTY MAIDENS 
GOIN’ TO BOSTON (diviss) 
HARK FROM THE TOMB 
1 WANT JESUS TO WALK WITH ME 
PAPER OF PINS (diwsss) 
THE HAPPY JOURNEY 
THE SCHOOL ROOM — 1840 (rounds) 
THREE JOLLY, JOLLY WELSHMEN 
YOU CAN TELL THE WORLD (déviss) 
JACK LITTEN 
O BROTHER MAN (Welwyn) 
O GOD, THOU ART MY GOD 
PRAYER OF SUPPLICATION (diviss) 
RESIGNATION (Paraphrase 23rd Psalm) 
JOSEPH ROFF 
BLESSED BE THE NAME OF GOD 
IF YE THEN BE RISEN WITH CHRIST 
WITH HIM FOR ALL ETERNITY 


DON SMITH 
ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS — 
Sullsvan 


An y Ten Titles (optional 3 part trumpet obbligato) 


FREE write 


SKIDMORE MUSIC CO. INC., 666 Fifth Avenue, New 





International Operatic Exchange 


7 Via Unione, Milan, Italy Helen De Muro, Director 





Proudly announces new acclaim for 


VIRGINIA GORDONI 


as Violetta. Stadtheater. Zurich, Switzerland, Feb. 5, 1961 





“Virginia Gordoni sang the demanding part of Violetta with virtuosity, musical 
infallibility and great precision.” 


Die Tat 





“An entire range of roles must be awaiting her distinctly vital temperament and 
her individual personality combined with a voice of great lustre and brilliance as 
well as a high degree of musicality.” 

Veue Ziircher Nachrichten 





“Her interpretation of the title role was a great experience . . . she achieved a 
true tragic grandeur. It is to be hoped that Zurich can provide the artistic further- 
ance that her outstanding musical and dramatic talent so richly deserves.” 

Neue Ziircher Zeitung 





“The magnificent, fresh soprano of Virginia Gordoni is concise in tone and yet is 
capable of interpreting the melting qualities of Verdian cantilena.” 
Tages Anzeiger fiir Stadt und Kanton Ziirich 





Chosen for the opening performance (‘‘Trovatore” ) 
at the Zurich Festival, June 1961 
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Mr. Harrison is conductor of the 
Oklahoma City Symphony. For many 
years he was conductor of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra and associate conductor 
of the Rochester Philharmonic. I knew 
his work then and admired it, but he 
has mellowed and matured since, and 
his interpretation of the Brahms Sere- 
nade at this concert was one of the most 
plastic, sensitive and “Brahmsian”’ that 
| have ever encountered. For once, the 
Littke Orchestra sounded smooth, 
quent and well-balanced 

The Pizzetti music for the Sophocles 
play is well melodious, richly 
harmonized, but a bit superficial and 
old-fashioned, even for 1903, The Pleyel 
work is undeniably routine, but some- 
how 18th and early 19th century routine 
is not 20th century. And 
it did give the players admirable oppor- 
tunities. Mr. Harrison conducted both 
works with an authority and vitality that 
made them as effective as they could be 
In the overture the varying 
pitches and coarse sound were not Mr 
Harrison’s fault. He conducted it lightly 
and with a sense of its wit. Let us hope 
that this excellent musician will have 
the opportunity to conduct here again 

Robert Sabin 


elo- 


scored, 


so deadly as 


Rossini 


soon 


Bach Aria Group 


Bach i 
m Jordan kam Arias and 
‘ Bass and Instruments 
166 Aria. Erbarm 
Ziihren willen from 

from Cantatas No 
Cantata No. 135 

Bach Aria Group 

Smith alt Jar 

‘ bass-baritone 
Maurice 

cello; Paul 

Harry Glick 


rn 

The fact that the Bach Aria Group 
a sold-out house for its third and 
final concert of the season speaks vol- 
umes for the affectionate hold this group 
New York’s Bach lovers 

Besides the two cantatas heard in 
their entirety, the program included the 
usual judicious selection of cantata arias 
plus one from the St. Matthew Passion 
The latter, beautifully sung by Carol 
Smith, turned out to be one of the 
highlights in an evening of exemplary 


drew 


nas on 


performances 

Others such included Jan Peerce’s 
masterly singing and handling of the 
gymnastics in the dramatic aria, 
Got ist mein Freund, from Cantata 
No. 139, and Norman Farrow’s and 
Bernard Greenhouse’s compelling and 
evocative rendition of the aria and con- 
tinuo from Cantata No. 97, Nichts ist 
es spat und friihe. This continuo hap- 
pens to be one of Bach’s most beautiful 
cello obligatos. Mr. Greenhouse, by the 
beauty of his tone and the warmth of 
his playing, turned in a memorable per- 
formance 

The opening and closing cantatas 
proved to be of more than usual inter- 
est, too, since their juxtaposition on 
the same program provided an insight 
into how Bach dealt with the then 
dominant theological problems of sin, 
death and redemption from two differ- 
ent points of The 


vocal 


view, as it were 
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Cantata No. 7 was written for St. John 
the Baptist’s Day, June 24, 1724, and 
No. 135 for the following day, which 
happened to be the Third Sunday after 
Irinity. In both, Bach paraphrases and 
builds an edifice on the chorales ap- 
propriate to the day. 

Rafael Kammerer 


Ars Nova Orchestra 

Town Hall, Feb. 10 Ars Nova Orchestra, Rob 
ert Mandell conducting. Vivian Rivkin, pianist 
Mozart Adagio and Fugue in C minor, K. 546 
BACH Piano Concerto No. 5 in F minor 
SCHOENBER( Verklarte Nacht, Op. 4. SAINT 
SAENS: Wedding Cake Valse Caprice, Op. 76 
BLocH: Concerto Grosso No. 1 

Mr. Mandell does not conduct so 
much as he reenacts. On this occasion 
his personal choreography was endlessly 
fascinating, but seemed to have curi- 
ously litthe resemblance to the sounds 
being produced around him, and there 
Were times when the orchestra seemed 
more interested in the show than in 
playing together. Let it not be thought 
that passion was lacking from the con- 
cert, however. It simply seemed to be 
summoned at the wrong time. The 
Mozart would not have been out of 
place in the middle of Tristan, while 
the Schénberg seemed by comparison 
as bloodless as any mid-Baroque 
chorale. 

Miss Rivkin, sporting a plaster cast 
on her right foot, stormed through the 
Bach with steely intensity, beautiful 
rhythmic control and a flood of tone 
that completely engulfed the orchestra. 
Later on she clattered with equal in- 
tensity through the hilariously fustian 
Saint-Saéns trinket as if bent on estab- 
lishing a stylistic kinship between the 
two works. There isn’t one. 


Alan Rich 
WNYC Launches 


American Festival 


Town Hall, Feb. 12, 2:30 
} 22nd |WNYC 


Open neert of 
the 22nd ar American Music Festival 
NAACC Festiv conducted 
by Emerson Buckley oncerto for 
Flute. Clarinet Trun t ? ws (New York 
Premiere). CHARLES Mitts: Serenade for Winds 
ew York Premiere). JoserH Woop 
for Piano and Chamber Orchestra 
(New York Premiere) 
from Suite in major 
Neuman conducting). J. A 
Colors (Jeannine Crader 
mezzo-soprano; Mr. Neuman conducting). NiIcH 
AS Ftacetto: Concerto for String Orchestra 
(New York Premiere) 


Strange harmony of contrasts, this, 
between the forthrightly conservative 
and the merely second-hand. To the 
former category belong the truly charm- 
ing songs of Carpenter and the short 
Foote piece; to the latter, alas, belongs 
everything else. Among these four pieces 
could be discerned the more familiar 
genera of the fashionable American 
styles that are now beginning to pall: 
the pastoral-syncopated (Kraft), the 
syncopated-busy-percussive (Wood) 
and the Composition-Seminar or How- 
to - Use - the - Formal - Principles - of -the- 
Great - Masters - without - Understanding- 
What-They-Mean ( Flagello). Mr. Mills’s 
piece was simply international -tedious, 
a random twisting of tenuous strands 
into something hopefully invoking the 
name of Counterpoint. The soloists 
were excellent; Messrs. Buckley and 
Neuman conducted stolidly, and I 


pianist) 

TE Fugue 
gs (Hermar 
CARPENTER W ater 


should be very much surprised to learn 
that the concert had been rehearsed. 
Kind words should be in order for 
WNYC, of course, for maintaining this 
festival year after year in the face of 
total abdication of most broadcasters 
from the field of live serious music. But 
in considering this concert, and in look- 
ing over the plans for the remainder of 
the festival the question must arise: 
which has become fossilized, American 
music or WNYC? The answer is ob- 
vious, | hope. To see what could be a 
truly major event in the advancement 
of native culture pulling in its oars and 
ignoring completely the work of the 
more progressive composer, young and 
old, is indeed depressing. The situation 
would seem to demand a new and fresh 
outlook on life around us today 
Alan Rich 
New York Philharmonic 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 12, 3:00 New York Phil- 
harmonk Thomas Schippers conducting. West- 
minster Choir College Symphonic Choir Lili 
Chookasian, contralto. SCHUBERT: Symphony No 


C minor (Tragic). Desussy Nocturnes: Nu- 
ages, Fétes, Sirenes. Prokorierr: Cantata, Alex- 


inder Nevsky, Op a] 

[he term “movie-music” has come 
to have a definitely censorious conno- 
tation in critical circles today. But we 
should be careful to remember that 
there have been some splendid motion 
picture scores by Honegger, Auric, 
Copland, Walton, Bernstein and Thom- 
son, among others—and, of course, by 
Prokofieff. No one would argue that 
the Alexander Nevsky is a profound 
score, but it is splendidly effective and 
colorful, and Mr. Schippers made the 
most of it. The choir sang beautifully 
for him, whether in ghostly pianissimos 
or in shattering fortissimos. And Miss 
Chookasian’s voluptuous voice, with its 
astonishing volume and timbre, made 
the Russian girl's lament deeply touch- 
ing. The New York Philharmonic does 
not have the aristocratic elegance of 
Boston or the fantastic polish of Phila- 
delphia, but for a smashing, meaty cli- 
max it tops them all. 

Let me hasten to add that in the 
Debussy Nocturnes Mr. Schippers ob- 
tained some exquisite textures and po- 
etic phrases from his men. It was good 
to hear the bewitching Sirenes, so of- 
ten omitted from the trilogy. Only in 
the Schubert symphony was Mr. Schip- 
pers less than completely satisfying. 
This, somehow, lacked the inner con- 
viction and grasp of idiom that marked 
his other interpretations at this stimu- 
lating concert. —Robert Sabin 


Philharmonic Concert 
Honors Bernstein 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 13.—New York Philharmonic, 
Copland, Vladimir Golschmann, Lukas 
and Urey Krasnopolsky conducting. Jennie 
mezzo-soprano; Anna Moffo and Bar- 
Cook, sopranos; Richard Tucker, tenor 
Adams, Carol Lawrence, Elaine Stritch, 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green, vocalists; John 
Kriza, Lawrence Gradus and Basil Thompson, 
dancers BERNSTEIN PROGRAM Overture to 
Candide; Symphony No. 1 (Jeremiah); Symphonic 
Dances from West Side Story (First Perform- 
ance); and Excerpts from On the Town, Won- 
derful Town, Fancy Free, Candide and West 
Side Story 


Billed as a Valentine for Leonard 
Bernstein, this Pension Fund concert 
was a touching tribute to the Philhar- 





monic’s jack-of-all-musical-trades. It 
was a gala evening in the grandest 
sense of the word, with an audience of 
celebrities from the musical and theat- 
rical worlds and a program by many of 
the conductor-composer-pianist’s col- 
leagues and friends ranging from his 
earliest successes, such as On the Town 
and Fancy Free, to his latest, West Side 
Story 

Things got off to a merry start with 
Aaron Copland conducting a brisk and 
lively performance of the Candide 
Overture. Vladimir Golschmann and 
Jennie Tourel next provided the high 
point of the evening with the Jeremiah 
Symphony. For all its eclecticism this 
early work has many haunting moments 
when sung with the exaltation that 
Miss Tourel brought to it, and it is per- 
haps Bernstein’s deepest expression as 
a serious Composer 

Lukas Foss conducted the premiere 
of the Symphonic Dances from West 
Side Story, a slick synthesis of the mu- 
sical’s best moments. The score is over- 
blown both in length and orchestration 
and loses much of the intensity and zip 
of the original smaller scoring. Perhaps 
the Philharmonic was inhibited by the 
score, or vice versa. Anyway, 
trimming seems in order. 

The second half of the program was 
labeled ‘Valentine Surprises,” with 
Adolph Green and Betty Comden as 
masters of ceremonies. It was a parade 
of vignettes from Mr. _ Bernstein’s 
Broadway shows and the ballet Fancy 
Free Comden and Green in On the 
Town; Edie Adams and Elaine Stritch 
in Wonderful Town; John Kriza, Law- 
rence Gradus and Basil Thompson in 
Fancy Free; Barbara Cook in Candide; 
and Carol Lawrence in West Side Story. 
4 pleasant surprise was’ Richard 
Tucker's singing of Maria from West 
Side Story and his duet with Anna 
Moffo. Tonight from West Side Story 

John Ardoin 


some 


Ormandy Introduces 
Piston Seventh Symphony 
Hall, Feb. 14.—Philadelphia Orchestra 
Ormand conductor. Zino Francescatti 
Hayon: Symphony No. 100, G major 
Water Piston: Symphony No. 7 
rk Premiere). BEETHOVEN: Violin Con 


A stunning new symphony by Walter 
Piston was the high point of this con- 
cert. Perhaps the word sounds a little 
superficial for music of such solid con- 
tent, but the first thing that struck me 
about Mr. Piston’s work was its frank 
exploitation of the immense resources 
of the modern orchestra and its bril- 
liance and beauty of sound. The first 
movement, consummately proportioned 
and developed, is rhythmically vigorous 
and designed in simple, sweeping lines. 
The second, richly melodic and sensu- 
ous, offers an island of repose, and in 
the third we are again carried along 
on a flood of turbulent, twisting, but 
always firmly controlled and organized, 
sonority. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra had com- 
missioned the work and it should be 
happy with the results. Mr. Ormandy, 
who received an affectionate welcome 


at his first appearance here since his 
automobile accident, was in top form, 
and conducted the symphony brilliantly 
from memory. 

Mr. Francescatti did not completely 
warm up until. he reached the cadenza 
of the first movement of the Beethoven, 
but from then on his playing had its 
accustomed warmth as well as impec- 
cability. Mr. Ormandy indulged in 
some peculiar rough attacks and accel- 
erandos in the accompaniment, but at 
all times violinist and orchestra worked 
hand-in-glove. The Haydn was too 
heavy in texture and a bit stuffy in 
style, but the sheer sound was sumptu- 
ous. Robert Sabin 


Clarion Concerts 


Town Hall, Feb. 14—Clarion Concerts Orchestra 
and Chorus, Newell Jenkins conducting. Elinor 
Ross, soprano. BoccHERINI: Symphony La Casa 
del Diavolo. Gtiucx: De Profundis. SimMont 
Mayr Antica notte (Medea in Corinto). Tom 
MASO TRAETTA: Scenes from Antigona. Haypn 
Symphony No. 21 


The characters of 
gone have interested composers from 
Cherubini to Carl Orff. Newell Jenkins 
unearthed two unfamiliar views of these 
classic ladies at this final Clarion Con- 
cert which was dedicated to the Italian 
Centennial Celebration commemorating 
the unification of Italy in 1861. 

Simone Mayr, though born in Ger- 
many, was a popular operatic composer 
in Italy during the early decades of the 
19th century. His opera Medea in Co- 
rinto received its first performance at 
Venice’s La i2 and the 


Medea and Anti- 


Fenice in 1812 
material for this performance was pre- 
pared from the manuscript score in the 
Verdi Conservatory of Music. 

The aria Antica Notte is burning, 
vengeful music and a splendid vehicle 
for a singer of abundant temperament. 
Mr. Jenkins made an ideal choice in 
Elinor Ross for his Medea. She roared 
at the furies and cursed Jason with 
glowing temperament lighting her large 
voice. She is that remarkable kind of 
dramatic soprano whose voice rises 
from an opulent contralto lower register 
to a ringing full top. Her voice has a 
highly personal quality with a quick 
flutter to it which some might find ob- 
jectionable. My main reservation was 
that she seemed to skim over the Italian 
rather than singing on the vowels. This 
made her voice sound overly muffled 
at times. 

Tommaso Traetta’s Antigona was 
composed in 1772 for the court of Cath- 
erine the Great of Russia, and the ma- 
terial for this performance was obtained 
from the only extant copy of the score 
in the Library of Congress. It is a 
chaste classic score of great beauty and 
Miss Ross showed that her voice was 
eaually serviceable for this cooler music. 
The choral lament from Act II is a 
striking piece of musical pathos and 
was movingly done as was the Gluck 
De Profundis. 

The Orchestra. under Mr. Jenkins, 
was a model of chamber ensemble bal- 
ances from a delightful Boccherini Sym- 
phony through the Haydn. Again this 
enterprising young conductor has put 


New York in his debt through his de- 
votion to rare music and his polished 
performances. —John Ardoin 


Leinsdorf Conducts 

Boston Symphony 

Carnegie Hall, Feb. 15.—Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Erich Leinsdorf conducting. SCHUBERT: 
Overture to Rosamunde. DALLAPICCOLA: Varia- 
tions for Orchestra (New York Premiere). 
Strauss: Interludes from Die Frau ohne Schat- 
ten. BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 

Despite all the mournful talk about 
the imminent death of the symphony 
orchestra as an institution, there is 
still plenty of life in a great orchestra 
at the top of its form led by a conductor 
of vision and vitality. That was the 
situation at this concert, and some of 
those final bravos were mine. Mr. Leins- 
dorf’s way with the Brahms was tre- 
mendously exciting. It was a conception 
of immense energy, clarity and insight, 
swift but beautifully controlled. His 
superb sense of orchestral balance light- 
ened many of the murkier aspects of 
Brahms’s orchestration, giving much of 
the work an almost chamberish feeling, 
all very much to its advantage. It seemed 
as if Mr. Leinsdorf were guiding his 
orchestra on a voyage of rediscovery 
and re-creation, and I was most happy 
to be along. 

Dallapiccola’s set of Variations, his 
most extensive twelve-tone composition 
for orchestra to date, is actually a re- 
working of the Quaderno Musicale di 
Annalibera, an extremely intricate piano 
work of the late 1940s. He made the 
new version for the famous Louisville 
project, and it is easily one of the finest 
scores commissioned for the orchestra. 
Delicately and suavely scored, marvel- 
ously lyric for all its complexity, it 
should circulate widely. Among. all 
members of the post-Webern school of 
atonalists, Dallapiccola has chosen a 
unique path, very close to basic princi- 
ples of emotion and communication. 
This work is one of his masterpieces. 
The performance was eminently cog- 
nizant of its special and haunting mes- 
Sage. 

The Strauss Suite, on the other hand, 
is nobody’s masterpiece, but simply a 
succession of meandering, inconclusive 
chunks torn from a pretentiously dull 
work that continues to enjoy an incom- 
prehensible vogue in Central Europe. 
Musically, it was a blot on an otherwise 
superbly planned program, and it re- 
ceived far more than its due from Mr. 
Leinsdorf and the Bostonians. 

—Alan Rich 


RECITALS 
IN NEW YORK 








Benno and Sylvia Rabinof.... 
Violin-Piano Duo 


Carnegie Hall, Jan 
Folia. BEETHOVEN 
No. 1. SCHUBERT 


Concerto, Op 


15.—CorELLI-LEONARD: La 
Sonata in D major, Op. 12, 
Fantasie, Op. 159. CHAUSSON: 
21, for Piano, Violin and String 
Quartet. Assisting artists: Joseph Coleman and 
Joseph Scherr, violins; Jacob Glick, viola; 
Maurice Bialkin, cello 


Ernest Chausson’s unusual Concerto, 
although strongly influenced by Franck, 
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as a harmonic and 


even Franck 


I refinement of 
rhythmic textures that 
never quite achieved. Thanks to the 
Rabinots, we were treated to an ex- 
citing and beautifully modulated per- 
formance of it. The rhythmic brilliance, 
the ever-changing climaxes, the pre- 
cision and beauty of the string writing 
and the sincerity of the work as a whole 
make it absorbing 

Ihe Schubert Fantasie, one of the 
composer's grand and heroic composi- 
tions, was played with assurance and 
musicality. Their interpretations of the 
Beethoven and Corelli works were 
always in keeping with the spirit of the 
music Richard Lewis 


Kim Borg Bass-Baritone 


Town Hall, Jar 15 
SCHUBERT 


Erlkonig 
Abschied 


HAYDN The 
nthali Der 


Spirit Song 
due Doppelgdnger Der 
WoLt Der Tambour; Zur Warnung 
RAVE! Don Quichotte a Dulcinée 
MussorGsky: Songs and Dances of Death. Ku 
PINEN Three Love Songs from Lagerkvist’s Re- 
ions, East Karelian Songs (adapted by Mr 
Erik Werba, pianist 
Endowed with a voice of singular 
beauty and the ability to do wonderful 
things with it, Mr. Borg gave a splendid 
recital illuminated throughout by high 
musical intelligence and imagination. 
Only in the Wolf group were there real 
grounds for complaint. The songs were 
humorous, and the singer made the 
fatal decision to act them out, with 
results that were not only silly visually, 
but which tended to distort the musical 
line. The Schubert group offered the 
same temptation, but it was ignored; if 
anything, the Erlkénig might have 
been pushed a little harder 
High point of the evening was the 
stunning projection of the Mussorgsky 
cycle, sung simply, with vocal resources 
kept under beautiful control until the 
final shattering climax, subtly and som- 
berly colored throughout. No further 
proof is needed that Mr. Borg is one 
of the oustanding recitalists of our day 
What an experience his Winterreise 
will someday be! Mr. Werba, a main- 
stay of musical life in Vienna, flew over 
for this occasion and provided sensitive 
and solid collaboration. Several times 


Kim Bore 
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during the concert a woman from the 
audience stood up and took flash photo- 
graphs—once even during the music. | 
hope she found her steampipes had 
burst when she got home.—Alan Rich 


Riverside Chamber Singers 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 16. (Debut)—River- 
side Chamber Singers. Alan Baker, baritone 
Arthur Burrows, baritone. Lynn Clarke, soprano 
Barbara Crouch, mezzo-soprano. Jan DeGaetani, 
mezzo-soprano. Ray DeVoll, tenor. DerInc: Quem 
vidistis pastores. OBRECHT Sanctus-Benedictus 
Weekes: Hosanna to the Son of David. ScHutTzZ 
So fahr ich hin. POULENC: Petites Voix. MERULO 
Quand’io pens'al martire. A. Gaprie.ti: Ecco 
aurora con l'aurata fronte. GesuaLpo: Tu m'uc- 
cidi, o crudele. GasTo.pi Amor vittorioso 
MOonrTEverRDI: Lasciate mi morire. Five selections 
from The Sacred Harp hymnal. THOMAS WAGNER 
To the Girl with the Little Bean Nose (First 
Performance). Di Lasso: Bon jour mon coeur 
Quand mon mary vient de dehors. COSTLEY 
Migonne. PILKINGTON: Rest, sweet nymphs. BEN 
NEI Weep, o mine eyes. MorLey Fire, fire 
BRAHMS: Five Songs, Op. 104 


For an evening of beautiful singing, 
remember the Riverside Chamber Sing- 
ers. Individually and as an ensemble, 
these six young musicians know how 
to sing and how to project the mean- 
ings of a wide repertoire with only a 
pitch pipe to start them off.: Those 
who braved the inclement weather gave 
them an enthusiastic reception in their 
first New York appearance. For the 
many others who would like to have 
heard them, another program was 
scheduled for Feb. 2. 

Among the high spots of the evening 
were Schultz’s So fahr ich hin, Gesual- 
do’s Tu m'uccidi, o crudele, and Mon- 
teverdi’s Lasciate mi morire. Poulenc’s 
Petite Voix, sung by the three sopranos, 
was an exquisite miniature that could 
easily have been repeated. The same 
could be said for Thomas Wagner’s To 
the Girl with the Little Bean Nose (Six 
Unfinished Thoughts), a first perform- 
ance that will certainly not be its last 
The text, almost verbatim, runs: “Gone 
Now she has left me alone. She may 
be happy, but that I can never know 
Gone is the love I knew, gone is the 
love she gave me. Oh, when she sang 
for me, night and day she sang for me.” 
So complete and delicately nuanced is 
Wagner's vocal scoring that accompani- 
ment could only detract. But thorough 
musicianship and expressive subtlety 
such as this group commands are es- 
sential for a_ satisfying performance, 
for the music does not sing itself. 

—Warren Cox 


Manhattan Percussion 
Ensemble Premieres 


Town Hall, Jan. 16.—Manhattan Percussion En 
semble. Paul Price conducting. Zita Carno, piano; 
Abraham Lind, baritone; Lise Nadeau, harp; Ray 
mond Des Roches, marimba. Frank BENcRIS 
cuTTo: Rondeau. NICHOLAS FLAGELLO: Diverti 
mento for Piano and Percussion (Premiere). Lot 
Harrison: Labyrinth No. 3 (First New York Per 
formance) AMADEO ROLDAN Two  Ritmicas 
VI, V). Jack Jarrett: The Congo (First New 
York Performance). Ropert Ketty: Toccata for 
Marimba and Percussion (First New York Per- 
formance). GARDNER Reap: Los Dioses Aztecas 


Roldan’s short pieces both build un- 
restrainedly and excitingly toward a 
climax. Two of the earliest serious 
works for percussion ensemble (1930), 
they were very appealing for their pow- 
erful rhythms, yet they were sophisti- 
cated in their skillful employment of 
Cuban instruments 


The Harrison work contained some 
fascinating and unique sonorities, the 
composer having a bent toward piquant 
sounds (derived from a host of instru- 
ments including a contrabass laid out 
horizontally and struck on the strings 
with drum sticks, glasses, a saw, 
dragon’s mouths, brake drums, and a 
set of flower pots). They were percep- 
tively combined and economically em- 
ployed. Clashing complex rhythms, 
an underlying unifying pulse, and nebu- 
lous melodies were characteristic of the 
work, which seemed too long. 

Nor was brevity a virtue in the Fla- 
gello piece. Here, harmonic and mel- 
odic elements were treated more con- 
ventionally. Primarily a work for 
piano solo with percussion accompani- 
ment, it was solidly made rather than 
imaginative. Heavy in texture for a di- 
vertimento, it was appealing (certainly 
the audience liked it very much), but 
pretentious Miss Carno was a vivid and 
accurate soloist. 

Mr. Kelly’s Toccata, suggestive of 
a movement of a concerto, was written 
in a rich neoromantic harmonic vein. 
Mr. Des Roches was a very proficient 
soloist. The Bencriscutto Rondeau had 
a strong drive and lyrical appeal, es- 
pecially in a delicate middle section, 
and a multiplicity of timbres. 

The vivid imagery and powerful beat 
of Vachel Lindsay’s poem The Congo 
was set to an imaginative and idiomatic 
score by Mr. Jarrett, effectively, though 
at times naively, garbing Mr. Lind’s 
narration. 

Mr. Read’s seven-movement work (a 
bit too long) was more intellectual than 
Roldan’s pieces, but was also forceful, 
well-organized, and extrovert in nature 

The ensemble and its conductor were 
dedicated and expert (not an easy task 
in view of the fact that most players 
were shifting constantly between sev- 
eral instruments. David J. Baruch 


Artur Rubinstein . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 17.—ScHUMANN: Fantasie 
stiicke. CHopin: Ballade in F minor, Waltz in 
A minor, Three Etudes, Op. 25, No. 2 and 12, 
Op. 10, No. 4. Liszt: Sonata in B minor, Liebe 
straum in A flat major, Mephisto Valse 


Artur Rubinstein is still one of the 
youngest pianists around despite his 70- 
odd years. This was a terrifying pro- 
gram that only someone with the stam- 
ina of youth could tackle and bring off. 
He played with a youthful restlessness 
and impatience with his instrument. 
There were bushels of dropped notes 
but they were not of the kind you might 
expect. It was not a case of his hands 
failing to work for him, far from it. 
The missed notes were due to the fury 
and passion with which he went about 
sections of this concert, notably the 
Liszt Sonata. 

He whipped up a torrential force of 
sound in this work, though obscuring 
much of the basic motivic material of 
the piece. It was the shortest perform- 
ance of the work I have ever heard, and 
if all the rests Mr. Rubinstein omitted 
were replaced, the Sonata would have 
run a full three or four minutes longer. 
But there was not denying the hypnotic 





drive of his performance 

The Fantasiestiicke were memor- 
able in their coloration. The voicing of 
Des Abends, Aufschwune, and Warum? 
In particular was awesome in its three- 
dimensional quality and in the sheer 
beauty of the sound. His playing of the 
Chopin group had its familiar ring of 
authority and the F minor Ballade in 
particular was a triumph for the pianist. 
Only Mr. Rubinstein makes its devilish 
coda believable to me John Ardoin 


Jacob Maxin........ Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 18 (Debut).—Mozart: Phantasie 
No BEETHOVEN: Sonata Op. 101. MUSSORGSKY 
ut an Exhibition. STEFAN Wo 
Concert Paraphras 

March; Dance of the 
Night's’ Dream 

There was much that was impressive 
about Jacob Maxin’s first New York 
recital He had a solid, substantial 
tone which was beautifully colored and 
as pliable as he wished His planisn 
was always clean and every note sound- 
ed through his sparing use of the pedal 
His musical temperament was mainly 
an introspective one that tended to 
slower tempos than one normally ex- 
pects in some of the music he played. 

What was disturbing was that he 
seemed imprisoned at a confining dy- 
namic and emotional level and unable 
to rise to the intensity needed in the 
major works of the evening. Typical 
of this was his playing of the Beethoven 
Sonata The first movement lacked 
personality, while the March was stiff. 
Missing, too, was the excitement which 
should come with the outburst of the 
final Allegro. Throughout the Sonata 
he was overly fussy about dynamics to 
the point of mannerism. His sudden 
fortes or pianos caused sections, par- 
ticularly the March, to sound full of 
holes. Neither did he seem to think 
through whole movements architectur- 
ally. There was too much attention 
given to small stretches of the music 
with the result that the whole sounded 
too sectionalized 

There was considerable brilliance at 
times in his playing, as in parts of the 
Pictures at an Exhibition and in the 
Liszt Paraphrase. But even here, his 
almost mathematical coolness’ kept 
those from being the thrilling experi- 
ences they should have been 

John Ardoin 


Janos Starker ...... . Cellist 
Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, Jan. 19 
Bacu: Suites for unaccompanied cello: No. 1 in 
G major; No. 5 in C minor; No. 2 in D minor 

Mr. Starker played the three suites 
with such command and ease that one 
was not aware of the technical side 
of the performances — and with such 
communicative warmth and understand- 
ing that one was brought close to Bach 
as one rarely is 

This was not a straining to achieve 
Olympian heights. Rather, emphasis 
was upon recreating the lyrical, upon 
the clarity and sense of inevitability in 
structure, upon sustaining a pleasing 
momentum, upon vibrant tone on all 
strings. 

The delightful songfulness of the 
Allemande of the Suite No. 1, the ef- 
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fortless grace of the Gavottes in the 
D minor Suite, and the special vibrancy 
brought to the Prelude of the Second 
Suite, were examples of the cellist’s in- 
terpretative percipience. Each suite 
was an entity rather than a discontinu- 
series of movements. Mr. Starker 
master of his instrument and an 
inspired interpreter.—David J. Baruch 


ous 


is a 


Ruggiero Ricci Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 20.—Bacu: Partita in E major 
Bartok: Sonata. HinpemitH: Sonata, Op. 31 No 
1. PROKOFIEFE Sonata in D major, Op. 115 
Caprice No. 24 in A minor. (All for 
inaccompanied violin) 


PAGANINI 


Some idiot convention has it that 
critics must never be seen applauding; 
mea culpa, but I left this concert with 
bruised palms. In undertaking this en- 
ormously taxing program and in bring- 
ing it off the way he did, Ruggiero Ricci 
left no doubt that he belongs at the top, 
not merely as a fiddler, but as a mu- 
sician in the very best sense: the sort 
who is motivated by the vitality in the 
music 

Every performance was a revelation, 
but most memorable of all was his way 
with the Bartok. There are many temp- 
tations’ in this fiendishly complex piece 
to make fireworks an end in themselves. 
Mr. Ricci resisted these nobly. Incred- 
ible as was his mastery of the work’s 
difficulties, the end result was full serv- 
ice to the strength of Bartok’s musical 
thinking. It is, to my mind, the one 
completely successful large work for 
violin alone since Bach, the one that 
really explores the possibilities of the 
medium in contemporary terms. The 
Hindemith and Prokofieff Sonatas are, 
by comparison, trick pieces which aim 
at “getting around” the problem rather 
than coming to grips with it. Bach and 
Bartok juxtaposed presented a study in 
the propulsive power of counterpoint, 
and completely overshadowed the re- 
mainder of the program 

A small but vociferous audience 
made its approval known at every op- 
portunity, and would have spent the 
weekend at Carnegie Hall if Mr. Ricci 
had kept on playing. Such concerts 
make life worth living Alan Rich 


... Violinist 


Jar 22, 5:30 
or. K. 380 
Sacagha in G minor 
BEETHOVEN 
SCHUMANN Son 
p 105 JOAQUIN NIN Suite Espagne 
First New York Performance). Betty Rosenblum, 


Mozart 
Heinricu J. F 
First New 
Sonata in G 
nA 


Op. ata minor 


rl 1928) 


Miss Eisler, a good violinist when 
she played at this hall in Nov. 1959, 
has improved since then. Her tone was 
as | needed to be. Her inter- 
pretations showed a firm sense of struc- 
ture and were sensitive to stylistic 
demands 

There tendency toward over- 
literalness in phrasing in the Mozart, in 
line with her strictly classical concep- 
tion of the work. But in the Schumann 
sonata her approach was more emo- 
tional The Beethoven had a quiet, 
clear with lovely tone 
quality 

Miss 


irge as it 


Was a 


performance, 


Eisler, whose programs are un- 
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usually interesting, played two New 
York “firsts”. Her strong, even bowing 
was shown to fine advantage in the 
Biber (edited by Max Rostal), a late 
17th-century baroque work with a lot 
of multiple-stopping. The lightweight 
Nin suite is attractive, colorful, and 
abundantly melodious. Miss Rosen- 
blum was sensitive and able at the key- 
board —David J. Baruch 
Ernest Ulmer Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 21. 5:30.—Hayon: Andante con 
Variazioni in F minor. Ben Weser: Fantasia 
(Variations) Op. 25. BreTHoven: Sonata in A 
flat major, Op. 110. Desussy: Six Preludes from 
Book I. Proxorierr: Sonata No. 7, Op. 83 
Ernest Ulmer, who has made several 
Town Hall appearances in the past six 
years, played a fairly standard program 
there in the late afternoon, and played 
the second half very well. The Debussy 
preludes were appropriately colored and 
sensitively portrayed, while the rhyth- 
mic drive and vitality of the Prokofieff 
sonata were projected authoritatively 
However, the opening half of the 
program found Mr. Ulmer at a loss to 
make much from the Haydn and Weber 
variations. The towering Beethoven 
sonata toppled from a lack of focus as 
well as from more than a few finger 
faults. —Wriston Locklair 


The 


Town Hall, Jan. 22.—Scuuspert: Fantasy in F 
minor for Piano, Four Hands; Three Shakespeare 
Songs; Auf dem Strome. Mozart: Duo in B flat 
Major for Violin and Viola; Quintet for French 
Horn, Violin, Two Violas and Cello. SCHUMANN 
Andante and Variations for Two Pianos, Two 
Cellos, and French Horn. Vera Appleton, Michael 
Field, Lawrence Smith, pianists; James Stagliano, 
horn; Oscar Ravina, violinist; Ralph Hersh, The« 
dore Israel, violinists; Thaddeus Brys, Harry 
Wimmer, cellists, and John Alexander, tenor 


Fireside Players 


Though the performances were gen- 
erally pedestrian at this concert, the 
program was a highly interesting one. 
This was my first hearing of the Schu- 
mann Andante and Variations. This 
beautiful work also exists in an ar- 
rangement for two pianos without in- 
struments which is probably more ef- 
fective. The cello and horn parts act 
simply as harmonic fill-ins and are 
never given any of the real substance 
of the piece. Further, they were placed 
behind the pianos and what little they 
had to do was almost completely 
masked. Miss Appleton and Mr. Field 
were excellent in this work 

The high point of the program was 
the Mozart Horn Quintet and especially 
the playing of James Stagliano. This 
fine horn player’s immaculate control 
and sensitive musicianship carried the 
work. John Alexander has a handsome 
voice but sang the Schubert songs too 
operatically, and the string players 
seemed to lacked spirit and convic- 
tion John Ardoin 


Violinist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 22, 8:30 p.m 
cINt: Sonata in E minor. BEETHOVEN 
C minor, Op. 30, No. 2. PROKOFIEFT 
D, Op. 94a. BLocH 


Jaro Megasiuk 


VERA- 
Sonata in 
Sonata in 
Nigun from Baal Shem. Bar 
TOK Rumanian Folk Dances Nos 4, 6 
WIENIAWSKI: Polonaise Brillante in D, Op. 4 
Vladimir Sokoloff, accompanist 


Jaro Megasiuk, who made his New 
York debut in 1957, returned with an 
interesting and varied program for his 


second recital It was unfortunate, 
however, that his choice of material 
did not show him off to best advantage. 
The first half of his program fared 
rather poorly, for in neither the Vera- 
cini nor the Beethoven Sonatas were 
there distinctive phrasing or shading of 
tone. Since Mr. Megasiuk possesses a 
wide vibrato and a very luscious tone, 
perhaps a Brahms sonata in the first 
half would have served him better. 

Not until the Prokofieff Sonata did 
Mr. Megasiuk seem to settle down to 
the music. Here he played with style, 
as if he had an affinity for Prokofieff 
and this delightful music. Because Mr. 
Megasiuk’s strength lies in his warm 
tonal effects, he brought a special lyrical 
color to the Prokofieff and Wieniawski 
selections as well as the Corelli-Kreis- 
ler Variations, which served as a de- 
lightful encore. Though a dexterous 
fiddler, his bowing at times was 
scratchy and his intonation faulty. 
Vladimir Sokoloff, as accompanist, add- 
ed much-needed balance and control. 

—Nancy Lang 
Presti and Lagoya.. 


Town Hall, Jan. 22 
for Two Guitars 
Allegro, Gavotte, 
Sonata. Sor 
ment. PieRRE WIESMER 
Lesur: Elegie. ANpre Jotiver: Canzona and 
Allegro trepilante. Pierre Petit: Toccata. Joa 
QUIN RopriGo: Tonadilla. (All First New York 
Performances ) 


The New York debut of Ida Presti 
and Alexandre Lagoya was an occasion 
for rejoicing not only for aficionados of 
the guitar but for music lovers in gen- 


. Guitar Duo 


(Debut ).—Maretta: 
Bacn (Trans. by A 
Sarabande, Gigue 

Divertissement No. 1, 


Suite 
Lagoya) 
PAGANNINI 
Encourage 
Prestilagoyana. Daniet 


vw 


Presti 


Thanks primarily to Andres 

the international music public 
has long been conscious of the fact 
that the sound of the classic guitar is 
one of the subtlest and most beautiful 
imaginable. But the combination of 
two guitars, like that of two pianos, has 
its own special character, literature— 
and, yes, limitations. Let me hasten to 
add that one is scarcely conscious of 
the limitations in the case of these two 
admirable artists. It is the richness of 
the texture, the fascinating combina- 
tions of timbres, the contrapuntal pos- 
sibilities that fix the attention. 

Both artists were child prodigies. 
Miss Presti was born in France, where- 
as her husband, Mr. Lagoya, was born 
in Egypt of a Greek father and Italian 
mother. After marrying and forming a 


and I aG2O0Ova 


eral 
Segovia 








concert duo, they made their mark at 
festivals in Aix-en-Provence, Bordeaux 
and Menton in 1955 and in recitals not 


only in Europe but in North Africa, a c A 0 D y C 0 4 § ft R VAT 0 RY 
the Far East and Australia 


Of this entire program, be it noted, 
enly one work was a transcription— 
the Bach suite—and that was so effec- 
tive in its two-guitar version that one 
could only be grateful and wish for : ; 
@ - eter Mennin, Director 
more Bach in this guise. The Marella, P 
Paganini and Sor works, of classical 
provenance, were all originals. And the Courses offered in all major fields fulfilling 
Wiesmer, Lesur, Jolivet, Petit and Rod- 
rigo pieces were all composed especially 
for Presti ar . a. . , . 
a, and Lagoya Bachelor of Music Degree Master of Music Degree 
Technically, the only adequate de- 
scription of their performances must 
be astounding. Such precision, such ele- 
gance, such bravura in so sensitive and bad : : 
exposed an idiom are truly staggering The Faculty includes: 
As in two-piano playing, a certain free- - : 
dom, color and individuality are sacri- JOSEPH EGER WILLIAM KROLL 
ficed, but in return one has the quali- : . 
ties I have already mentioned, plus the DANIEL ERICOURT MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 
excitement of perfect ensemble : ao i ; tae , _ 
If there was only one example of LEON FLEISHER ELEMER NAGY 
really great music on their program 
(the Bach), there was much charming ROBERT GERLE ALICE PASHKUS 
and unusual music, well worth our at- = x : ' 
tention and highly entertaining. The LASZLO HALASZ LUIGI SILVA 
Paganini Sonata was fascinating in its ’ -_ . 
reflections of many influences—Haydn WALTER HAUTZIG HUGH THOMPSON 
and Rossini among them. And the Sor = _ . 
Divertissement was a delightful period [FOR JONES JUSTIN WILLIAMS 
piece, representative of a genre that has 
almost disappeared in modern times. Of Catalogs and Information 
the moderns, Wiesmer, Lesur and Joli- : 
vet concentrate on texture, harmony THE REGISTRAR - « « « « 17 East Mt. Vernon Place 
and color, at the expense of rhythmic 
vitality. But the Petit Toccata and the Baltimore 2, Maryland 
highly idiomatic Rodrigo Tonadilla 
never let us forget that rhythm is the 
soul of the guitar 
I look forward to the return of this 
unique duo and I hope that they will FOR SPRING RECITALS 
bring us more Bach, next time. For 
Mr. Lagoya’s admirable transcription Piano Soles 
was a high int of thi leasurable — 
pe “ , sili . R — _ 18TH VARIATION ...... a . s+... .Rachmaninoff-Lambert 
ee re Nee CAPRICE VIENNOIS . aceee nina = Kreisler-Maier 
-amela Cook arnaic wital LIEBESFREUD ... et aieiara ik as eaekaans . -Kreisler-Maier 
Pamela Cook . . . Harpsichordist LIEBESLEID ROLLE MINIS ed Kreisler-Eichhorn 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 23 (Debut).—Bacu MIDNIGHT BELLS ... .. . Heuberger-Kreisler-Maier 
C minor (K 84), G (R420), B misor (aso SCHOEN ROSMARIN .. ' Kreisler-Fletcher 
(K.492). Rameau: Les Sauvages, L’Enhar ITALIAN POLKA (piano duet, or two pianos, four-hands) . . Rachmaninoff 
monique, La Joyeuse, La Dauphine PRELUDE Cs MINOR (two pianos, four hands) Rachmaninoff 
> ale ‘ ~ > y ~~ . 
Pamela Cook, an aliractive young Your favorite music store will show you these and other compositions in 
harpsichordist who has been studying : : ‘ tail 
. S our catalogue. We do not sell at retail. 
with Sylvia Marlowe for the past four : ae: ike tas : . . ai 
vears on a scholarship from the Harpsi- CHARLES FOLEY. 67 W. 44 St... New York 36 
chord Society of New York, created a 
more than favorable impression in this, 
her first New York recital. Miss Cook 


se foumieres oneness | Helen Hobbs Jordan 
Challis instrument at her disposal ; A 


Possessing a natural flair for the Author of: Pitches; Intervals; Meter & Rhythm; Chords 
harpsichord and a command of touches 


ark! MUSICIANSHIP and SIGHTSINGING 

to bring out . ~ ing = singing Audition by Appointment 
characteristics, Miss Cook also dis, || 919 West SUD Sh. Mew Vern 19, U. ¥. PL 7-3689 
played a keen rhythmic sense, good 
taste in registrational matters and mu- 
sicianship. Her keyboard approach may . . 

oe , Among outstanding Metropolitan Opera 
have been a little overly fussy at times, S$ A M U E L artists studying with Mr. Margolis 
but she always brought the music to 


yu are: the brilliant baritone, ROBERT 

life. MERRILL (his only voice teacher), 
A few memory slips in the Scarlatti JEROME HINES, famous basso, 

and Rameau in nowise marred the and other celebrated singers. 

beauty or rhythmic vitality of her per- 


; 152 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. COlumbia 5-9155 
formances, nor did she let them upset 


the requirements for 


The Certificate and Artists’ Diploma 
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her. But Miss Cook played the Bach 
from score and here her playing had 
an assurance that was sometimes lack- 
ing in the rest of the program. If play- 
ing from score gives Miss Cook added 
confidence there is no reason why she 
should inhibit herself by playing from 
memory. After all, she has all the po- 
tentialities and attributes to become one 
of our major harpsichordists 

Rafael Kammerer 


Ronald Turini Pianist 
Jar ; Debut SCHUMANN 
1, No. 1: Sor m 
Etudes, Op. 10 oO an 
ind Ballade in G 
Ne SCRIABIN: Etude 
4 N 5. Lisz1 Sonetto del 
Hungaria Rhapsody No. 1 


Like most of his young pianistic col- 
Ronald Turini has won his 
competitions—prizes in the 
1960 Queen Elizabeth of Belgium Con 
test, the 1959 Busoni Competition in 
Bolzano, Italy, and the Geneva Contest 
in Switzerland. For his debut recital in 
New York, the Canadian pianist at- 
tracted a large audience, including 
many musical luminaries, who gave 
him a warm welcome 

For the last four years, Mr. Turini 
has been a pupil of Viadinir Horowitz 
and has absorbed much in keyboard 
wizardry from his famed teacher. In 
the big moments of the evening, the 
Chopin C major Etude and G minor 
Ballade, the Liszt pieces, and the 
Scriabin Etude, he displayed a remark- 
able ability to excite without sacrificing 
clearness of thought or firmness of ex- 
ecution. In these works his playing had 
true bravura and tremendous thrust. 

At the root of his playing one could 
feel the magnetic personality of his 
teacher, in the crisp rhythms, the slow 
build-ups, the tapering of 
lines and the roaring 
evident, too, in the Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsody and in the Scriabin Etude 
that Mr. Turini had been an adept pu- 
pil in matters of pedaling. It is no easy 
trick to deal with the massive sonori- 
ties of these works and to keep the 
architectural sense of the pieces always 
evident. This he accomplished with 
seeming ease 

Ihe opening Schumann works were 
not entirely successful. In sustained 
lyric sections, his musical ideas seemed 
more planned than spontaneous. This 
was never carried to the point of being 
mannered, but there was a cautiousness 
which often kept melodic lines from 
flowing easily. Here too his lean tone 
was sometimes too brittle for the char- 
acter of the music 


le ivues 


share of 


melodic 
octaves. It was 


He was at his best in the Liszt pieces, 
especially the Hungarian Rhapsody No 
12. Here he made the hall resound with 
granite-like blocks of sound. His has a 
prodigious keyboard facility and his 
temperament is such that he sometimes 
lost control of this, as in the coda of 
the G minor Ballade. But his brilliant 
playing never crossed that thin line be- 
tween romantic abandon and excessive- 
ness. When properly governed, his steel- 
like fingers achieved wonders 


Ihe trend in piano playing today 
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Ronald Turini 

seems to be toward refinement and in- 
tellectualism. Mr. Turini has arrived on 
the scene bringing a great deal of un- 
bridled romantucism and more than a 
touch of etfective savagery. When he 
deepens his musical perception to match 
his brilliance, he will be a rare pianist 
indeed. —John Ardoin 


Donald Gramm Bass-Baritone 


Judson Hall, Jan. 24 
mare. Lotti: Pur dicesti 
Il! Pomo d'Oro). Wott 
Michelangelo (Wohl denk ich oft Alles endet 
was enstehet, Fiihit meine Seele) THEODORE 
CHANLER: Eight Epitaphs (Walter de la Mare) 
Ives: General Wm. Booth Enters into Heaven 
SCHUMANN Liederkreis (Song Cycle), Op. 39 
COPLAND Arrangements of Early American 
Songs Richard Cumming, accompanist 


SCARLATTI Va per lo 
Cesti: E dove t'aggiri 
Songs on Sonnets by 


Offering an unusually interesting and 
diversified program in his first New 
York recital since 1958, Donald Gramm 
met its exacting demands, on both the 
vocal and interpretative levels, with the 
ease and assurance of one who has mas- 
tered every aspect of the recitalist’s art. 
Without stooping to conquer, he knew 
how to please his audience. 

Possessing one of the finest bass- 
baritone voices to be heard on the con- 


Hans Groom 


Donald Gramm 


cert stage today, Mr. Gramm was the 
communicative artist par excellence. 
Each song was not only clothed in vo- 
cal beauty, it was sung with impeccable 
diction and insight into its style and 
emotional connotations. 

Mr. Gramm was equally at home in 
spinning out the long, flowing phrases 
of the old Italian songs and in point- 
ing up the romantic sentiments in the 
Wolf and Schumann Lieder. Notable 
highlights from these groups were Mr. 
Gramm’'s impassioned singing in Cesti’s 
powerful aria from // Pomo d’Oro and 
his sensitive and beautifully controlled 
delivery of Mondnacht and Friihlings- 
nacht trom the Schumann cycle. Nor 
did he miss any of the satire in Theo- 
dore Chanler’s settings of the De !a 
Mare Epitaphs 

Mr. Gramm’s finest achievement, 
however, was in Ives’s frightfully dif- 
ficult and complex setting of Vachel 
Lindsay's rabble-rousing General Wm. 
Booth Enters into Heaven. Perhaps 
even more credit is due Mr. Cumming, 
the excellent accompanist of the eve- 
ning, for not only deciphering the piano 
part, but actually making it sound easy. 
And last but not least, how touching 
Copland’s arrangement of the Shaker 
song Simple Gifts is, when sung with 
Mr. Gramm’s artless simplicity! Mr. 
Gramm’s recital must be considered one 
of the season’s vocal highlights. 

-Rafael Kammerer 


Marcel Grandjany 


.... Harpist 


Town Hall, Jan. 24.—Hanopet Allegro (from 
Concerto “per la Harpa’’). C.P.E. Bacu: Adagio 
and Allegro (Solo fiir Harfe, Berlin 1762) 
GRANDJANY: Rhapsodie; Fantaisie on a Theme 
of Haydn; Children’s Hour; Finale (from Di- 
vertissement, Op. 29) ITALIAN ANON 16TH 
CENTURY Siciliana RaMEAU: L’Egyptienne. 
Bach: Fugue in D minor HINDEMITH: Sonata 
for Harp PROKOFIEFF Prelude for Harp, Op 
12, No. 7. Raver: Menuet (from The Tomb of 
Couperin) Desussy: Clair de Lune 

Mr. Grandjany has authority — both 
in technical and stylistic matters 
that invests his performances with vi- 
tality and a kind of glory. His program 
consisted of original harp literature: 
the Hindemith Sonata, Mr. Grandjany’s 
own compositions, and a few other 
pieces; and arrangements from a variety 
of other instruments — piano, lute, 
organ, harpsichord. 

The pieces originally written for harp 
almost always sounded more convinc- 
ing than the others, which sometimes 
called to mind passages in the original, 
more familiar and often more suit- 
able version. Mr. Grandjany made 
the most of this, every harpist’s cha! 
lenge, utilizing a broad selection of 
timbres. He included several of his own 
pleasant, conservative and very well- 
written pieces, and played everything 
with laudable taste and skill. 

David J. Baruch 


Frank Glazer 


Town Hall, Jan. 25.—ScHOENBERG 
ano Pieces, Op. 19. BraHms 
Op. § WAGNER Two Album Leaves (1861). 
Cuoptn: Polonaise-Fantasie, Op. 61. Liszr: Six 
Grand Etudes after Paganini 


... Pianist 


Six Little Pi- 
Sonata in F minor, 


Bringing his cycle of “Three Cen- 
turies of Keyboard Masterworks” to a 
close with this program, Frank Glazer 
again provided an evening of absorbing 





piano playing in which he showed his 
firm grasp and understanding of the 
various styles and periods, ranging from 
Bach and Mozart to Jolivet and Dello 
Joio 

The long, sprawling Brahms Sonata 
has always bored me, but Mr. Glazer 
not only succeeded in holding my in- 
terest throughout, he made it convinc- 
ing by stressing the lyrical aspects of 
the work and playing it freely and 
rhapsodically. His Chopin and Liszt, 
too, were in the romantic tradition 

While turning the Schénberg pieces 
into studies in Klanegfarbe, Mr. Glazer 
also played them as though they were 
echoes of the romantic era, an era that 
was represented at its most extreme in 
the now forgotten Wagner Album 
Leaves composed a century ago for 
Countess Pourtalés (Arrival at the Black 
Swans) and for Princess Metternich (/n 
the Album of Princess M.). Played with 
Innigkeit and a beautifully modulated 
singing tone by Mr. Glazer, they were 
well worth hearing. Inconsequential, 
perhaps, these pieces are clothed in typi- 
cal Wagnerian chromaticisms They 
bear a resemblance to the Liszt 
Consolations Rafael Kammerer 


close 


Composer’s Showcase 


Museum Modern Art, Jan. 26 OPLAND Pro 
RAM s/ ell Upon a Day 1923 oh 
Renzi, soprar John Perras, flute; David Glazer 
l Ong 1927) Vocalise (1928) Four 
il Dickinson (1950) Miss Renzi 
vey, —— The Second Hurri 
(Mr. Copland, narrator Steven 
Eugene Young Omega Milbourne 
Lawrence Willis, Julie Makis 
Bertha Melnik and 

pianists; Seymour Lipkin n 


owings, singers; 


A hurricane was about all the weather 
man failed to provide on this night, 
but that lack was handsomely compen- 
sated for inside. It is difficult to know 
just how to hear Mr. Copland’s little 
opera today. Can a work so cleverly de- 
vised for teenage performers be judged 
by grownup standards? If so, the piece 
seems curious indeed—entrenched in a 
bygone arty-Broadway style, dated and 
a bit naive. It is preferable, I think, 
to use another approach: not to meas- 
ure it as a work of Copland at all, but 
simply as highly superior Gebrauchs- 
musik, a dalliance with high purpose, 
and quite generally a good thing. Cer- 
tainly this was the spirit in which it 
was Offered, with a delightfully infor- 
mal narration by Mr. Copland, and a 
musical interpretation so full of verve 
and sincerity as to make every other 
musical institution in town seem stodgy 
by comparison 

Copland’s song output deserves bet- 
ter attention in our concert halls. The 
group chosen by Miss Renzi provided 
an interesting measure of the composer’s 
stylistic history, from the angular, chro- 
matic and rather tricky pieces of the 
1920s to the immensely wise, simple 
and deeply felt Dickinson poems that 
are among the finest songs of our cen- 
tury. All were sung with taste and lively 
imagination by a young singer who is 
rapidly becoming one of New York’s 
most valuable performers in the service 
of new music. Messrs. Perras and 
Glazer performed wonders in the ex- 


tremely difficult opening work; Mr. 
Garvey’s service to the other songs was 
a trifle listless. —Alan Rich 
Erica Morini Violinist 
Rudolf Firkusny Pianist 
Rainey Rogers Auditorium, Jan. 26 
Sonata in E flat major, K. 481. Bee 


Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2 
Sonata in A major 


Grace 
Mozart 
THOVEN 
FRANCK 

This concert was a 
and ensemble playing 
kusny and Miss Morini are renowned 
solo artists. and the fact that both are 
musicians of elegance and restraint 
makes them ideally matched as a team 
It is difficult to single out one perform- 
ance aS superior to another, but the 
Beethoven Sonata was perhaps the high 
point of the evening. Here the power 
of their interpretation and the miracu- 
lous elasticity of their ensemble created 
an almost ideal performance. Even the 
overly sweet Franck Sonata seemed less 
saccharine in their aristocratic playing 
of it John Ardoin 


TI: . ’ 
Ulrich Schnabel 

Nantatea 
. Duo-Pianists 

Mozart 

with Five Variations in G major. K. 501 
BERT Phantasie in F minor, Op. 103 
Five Pieces from Jeux d'Enyjants Lact 
MANN Little Suite 1960) Dvorak 
Legends MENDELSSOHN Allegro 
major, Op. 92 


The Schnabels, a 
four-hand piano 
lent rapport; the 


model of 
Both Mr. Fir- 


taste 


Helen and Karl 


Town Hall, Jan. 27, 5:45 Andante 
ScHU- 
Bizet 
BOLDE 
Three 

Brillante, A 


husband-and-wife 
team, were in excel- 
music sounded as a 
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unity. A high degree of smoothness and 
precision was achieved, and there were 
many well-planned touches in_ their 
playing 

There was a tendency toward senti- 
mentality, however, in the Mozart and 
the Schubert 

In the Dvorak and Mendelssohn 
works, however, the duo-pianists suc- 
ceeded very well in conveying the na- 
ture of the music. The suite by Bolde- 
mann, a native of Finland, was of late 
romantic orientation with modern tend- 
encies. The outer movements were 
rather brusquely but effectively propul- 
sive, and the slow movement expan- 
sively melodious. David J. Baruch 


Joseph Schwartz . 
Town Hall, Jan. 28, 
Rondo in B minor 
K 76. CHopin: Sonata in 
SESSIONS: Second Sonata 
Liszt: Mephisto Waltz 
Since 1958, when he won the Walter 
W. Naumburg Award, Mr. Schwartz 
has been a busy young man. In the 
summer of 1960 he gave a series of 
concerts in Brazil at the invitation of 
the Brazilian Ministry of Culture. Last 
fall he joined the faculty of the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Piano. But his playing on this 
occasion at Town Hall was not wholly 
successful. The Chopin sonata suffered 
from ill-conceived tempos, over-pedal- 
ing and a lack of organization. Al- 
though the Mozart sonata had some 


ante 
Pianist 
K.P.E BacH 
Sonata in D major 
B minor, Op. 58 
Desussy: Estampes 
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well-played chromatic 
pecially in the Allegretto, it, too, had 
technical shortcomings 
The second half found Mr. Schwartz 
on safer ground. The Sessions Second 
Sonata was conveyed with vitality and 
a strong unity And the bra- 
vura strength he failed to bring to the 
finale of the Chopin sonata was sum 
moned up with exhilarating results in 
the Liszt Me phisto Waltz 
Wriston 


passages, es- 


sense ol 


Locklair 


Andres Segovia 


. Guitarist 


“ Hall, Jar 2 MILAN Pavanas ROBERT 

e Vist Suite in D Sor: Rondo; Variations 

! i Theme BacH Prelude, Courante, Sari 

HAYDN Largo assai and 

M t MENDELSSOHN Tw Sor Without 

ENI7Z7: Zambra; Terre Bermeja; Gra 
Leyende; Mallorca; Sevilla 


de ind Gigue 


Segovia seems timeless. His playing 
had its accustomed freshness and spon- 
taneity and the sight of his quiet figure 
leaning over his instrument lent the hall 
in aura of tranquility. His program 
miniature panorama of music 
from the Renaissance through the 
19th century and the Sor Rondo was 
the charmer of the program. It is a 
tuneful little piece which bubbles along 
in a winsome manner. The high point 
ot the evening was the Bach. The scope 
and refinement of his performance to- 
gether with his incredible dynamic sub- 
tlety produced a memorable experience 

John Ardoin 


was a 


Valentina Kojelis 
Town Hall Jan. 29, 5:30 
rande e nobil core K. 578 
’ t; Meine Liehe ist eriin 
Trdume Gretchen am Spinnrade DUPAR( 
Phydilé; Chanson triste Desussy: Harmonie du 
ir. Fourpratn: Le papillon. Catatant: Ebben 
ne andro lontana from La Wally. RespicHi: from 
Deita Silvane: Ege 4cqua, Crepusculo. KORN 
Ot Marietta’s song from The Dead City 
BRIDGE Oh that it PROTHEROE 4h 
love, but a day Ezerelis. BANAITIS 


Tulpes 

Miss Kojelis, a Lithuanian-born so- 
prano now residing in Chicago, made 
her New York debut last season in 
Town Hall. She has an agreeable, very 
lucent voice (as in Schubert’s Nacht 
und Trdume). She also has fluent tech- 
nical ability, except for a tendency to 
lose control occasionally in high voice. 

Interpretative ability and knowledge 
of style were completely realized in the 
Brahms songs. She sang with the right 
colors and shape of phrase for the 
French group as well. The Respighi 
songs were pleasant and an effective 
vocal vehicle, but tepidly romantic in 
style. Miss Kojelis has learned a lot 
about style, but she needs to inject more 
emotional vitality and personality into 
her singing David J. Baruch 


Nan Merriman. 


Judson Hall, Jar 41 
Verxe MAHLER 


Soprano 

Mozart ilma 
BrauMs: Die Mai 
ScHUBERT: Nacht und 


were so 
JAKUBENAS 


. . Mezzo-soprano 


HANDEL 
Lieder eines 
DEBUSSY Le jet 
Galante Book I 
COBRADORS Cir 


Three Airs from 
Fahrenden Gesel 
Mandoline, Fétes 
Naturelles 

FALLa 


d'eau 
Raver: H 
canciones 
Seguedille ECON El amor es como un nino 
GiRANADOS El mirar de la maja PITTALUGA 
Romanza de Solita Ralph Linsley, accompanist 


foires 


lasicas 


Miss Merriman is an exceptionally 
skilled and imaginative artist, as she 
proven innumerable times in con- 
cert, opera and recordings. Mr. Lins- 
ley is a sensitive and intelligent mu- 
sician, a fact better known on the West 


has 
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Nan Merriman 

Coast than in New York. More, there- 
fore, should have resulted, but the sad 
truth was, at least to these ears, that 
a program designed to give off sparks 
simply did not. 

The Mahler songs, which Miss Merri- 
man has recorded gloriously, went all 
cold and grey on this occasion. The 
substitution of piano for orchestra 
could have worked, because Mr. Lins- 
ley performed with great sense of 
color, but there was no real interchange 
of feeling with the singer, no joining 
to reflect on the haunting beauty of 
Mahler’s text or music. The Handel 
group was similarly deficient in warmth, 
shading and drama 

Miss Merriman came more into her 
own in the French songs, especially in 
the flavorsome animal pictures of Ravel, 
but even here the ultimate in wit was 
missing. The Spanish group went ex- 
tremely well, but by then the musical 
substance of the evening was passed. 
The pity is that Miss Merriman can do 
so much better. Let us assume that she 
was not herself on this evening, and 
look forward to her return.—Alan Rich 


.... Flutist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 31 HANDEL: Sonata 
in G major. Jotiver: Sonata (1958) (New York 
Premiere). Rieccer: Suite for Flute Alone, Op 
. HINDEMITH Sonata (1936) CASELLA 
Sicilienne et Burlesque. Harriet Wingreen, pianist 


This was a very enterprising pro- 
gram, played with much distinction. 
Mr. Baron’s tone was finely expressive 
and full-bodied. His tone quality was 
subtly varied according to the com- 
poser, being exceptionally lucid and 
bright for the Jolivet, more restrained 
for the Handel, more lively and expan- 
sive for some of the Hindemith. 

The Hindemith Sonata, one of the 
composer's more lyrical sonatas, was 
done to a turn. Miss Wingreen was 
sensitive to problems of balance and 
expressive unity. 

One respected the Jolivet piece for 
its integrity and creativity of thought, 
its communicability, and its good con- 
struction, but enjoyed it only a little. It 
was largely dissonant. 

Mr. Riegger’s suite had an enjoyable 
spontaneity involving rhythms and their 
changes. Its melodies are very chro- 


Samuel Baron... 


matic and the structure is clever and 
logical. 

Casella was caught between two 
worlds in his piece, the romantic and 
the modern, with impressionism close 
behind. His music is sometimes inter- 
esting, of good craftsmanship, but 
weakened by its eclecticism. 


—David J. Baruch 


. . Contralto 


Triste estaba el 
Pampano’ verde 


Maureen Forrester . 
Town Hail, Feb. 1.—Muparra 
rey David DE LA Torre 
ANCHIETA: Con amores la mi Madre Esteve 
iima sintamos. GaprRiEL: A la caza, sus, a la 
caza (all arranged by Arne Dorumsgaard). Scnt 
MANN: Liederkreis, Op. 39. BRAHMS: Two Songs 
with Viola, Op. 91 (Otto Joachim, viola) 
Poutenc: Le Travail du peintre. Paut Norport 
This is the Shape of the Leaf; There Shall Be 
More Joy Nep Rorem: Rain in Spring; Psalm 
198 John Newmark, pianist 

Miss Forrester bills herself as a con- 
tralto at a time when for heaven 
knows what reason it is considered 
better policy to be a mezzo. In this 
simple fact we can already find a meas- 
ure of the good sense and honesty that 
have made her so cherishable an artist 
These were among the prominent vir- 
tues of a perfectly glorious evening of 
song, well attended, well planned and 
extraordinarily well performed. 

Mr. Dorumsgaard’s “recreations” (to 
use his own term) of old Spanish airs 
are part of a large anthology of early 
vocal music for which this young Nor- 
wegian is devising intelligent and idio- 
matic piano settings. The five chosen 
by Miss Forrester were all ravishingly 
beautiful, and were sung with marvel- 
ous taste. The Poulenc pieces, settings 
of seven Eluard poems interpreting the 
philosophy of famous painters, are 
slight, witty and well-built conceits 
dating from 1956, and these too got 
handsome treatment. The rather treacly 
American group got far more than its 
merits 

But it is especially as a singer of 
German Lieder that Miss Forrester’s 
praises must be chanted loud and long. 
The Eichendorff-Schumann garland was 
not merely well sung; it was enkindled 
with the full measure of fantasy, poetic 
insight and exuberant emotion that had 
gone into its creation. There was no 
milking of effect, no precious salesman- 
ship that so many singers feel neces- 
sary in “putting over” such songs. Miss 
Forrester merely stood still and let 
Schumann’s magic take hold of her 
glorious voice and send it soaring. The 
same held true for the pair by Brahms, 
although Otto Joachim’s viola entered 
timidly into the collaboration. As one 
of her encores she gave us Schubert's 
Der Musensohn, in a magnificent free- 
striding rendition that answered all my 
secret desires for this song. What a 
glorious artist! John Newmark was 
with her all the way. ——Alan Rich 


Benno Moiseiwitsch Pianist 


Hall, Feb. 1.— ScHUMANN 
Aufschwung, Op. 12; Prophet 
Kreisleriana, Op. 16; Scenes from 
15; Carnaval, Op. 9 


Kaufmann Concert 
Arabesque, Op. 18; 
Bird, Op. 32: 
Childhood, Op 

Schumann and Moiseiwitsch have 
long been an unbeatable combination. 
In this all-Schumann recital the veteran 
master of the keyboard was at his best. 





Even though his fingers missed a note 
here and there, the spirit of the music 
was Caught and communicated in what 
seemed like inspired improvisations of 
the moment. Mr. Moiseiwitsch was 
both Eusebius and Florestan. As the 
former, the piano sang under his fingers 
as it does for few, and as the latter, he 
performed feats of bravura in the 
Kreisleriana and Carnaval that could 
put far younger pianists to shame 

The freedom and abandon of Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch’s playing must be the des- 
pair of younger pianists who, by the 
very nature of the times in which they 
were born, are compelled by the cur- 
rent craze for note perfection to be 
hidebound by the score. Few pianists 
of whatever age can keep the music 
they play lingering in the memory as 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch did. Fewer still can 
extract tones of such indescribable 
beauty from the instrument 

The cheers and bravos were a spon- 
taneous outburst from an audience of 
connoisseurs that filled the hall. 

Rafael Kammerer 


Dale Moore 
Town Hall, Feb. 3, 5:45 


Geliebte, Op. 98 


le hier gewesen 


Baritone 


BEETHOVEN in die 
SCHUBERT in die Leier 
Ueber Wildemann; Anden 
Kronos. SCHUMANN Lieder 
19. BraumMs: Botschaft, Op. 47, No 
ist du, meine Kdnigin, Op. 32 9; 
Friihling 1, Op. 3, No. 2: Liebe und 

Op. 3, No O Kiihler Wald, Op 

7. oN 


Uniiberwindlich, Op 2 » 5. Ernst 
accompanist 


Mr. Moore, whose debut in New 
York took place about a year ago with 
an all-Hugo Wolf program, displayed a 
medium-size, attractive and resonant 
voice. His flexible technique was not 
employed for its own sake but toward 
sympathetic interpretation. 

There was intensity (as in the Wal- 
desgesprach in the Schumann cycle); 
spiritedness (Schubert's An Schwager 
Kronos), tenderness (Dass sie _ hier 
gewesen by Schubert): and an over-all 
melodious approach that was pleasing. 

Yet one did not feel that Mr. Moore 
was realizing his full potential—the 
Beethoven sounded rather wan, the 
Brahms songs less exciting than they 
might have been. Greater variety of 
vocal timbre and of amplitudes often 
was necessary—the art of coloring the 
voice according to the emotional inflec- 
tion of the phrase, or sometimes the 
whole song. 

Mr. Wolff was able and sensitive, 
adept in blending his contribution with 
that of the singer. David J. Baruch 


Schwager 


Paul Zukofsky 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 3 
C minor. Bacu 
accompanied ) 


. Violinist 
BrauMs: Sonatensatz in 
Partita No. 2 in D minor (un- 
SAINT-SAENS: Sonata No. 1 in D 
minor. Piston: Sonatina. WEBERN: Vier Stiicke 
Op. 7. Satie: Choses vues a droit et a gauche 
ROSSINI-PAGANINI: Fantasy on Airs from Moses 
David Garvey, pianist 


The implications of concerts such as 
this go beyond considerations of the 
music and the way it was performed, 
and I came away from Carnegie Hall 
this night with many more questions 
than answers. What propels a youngster 
like this onto the awesome stage of our 
most illustrious concert hall years be- 
fore he is ready? Who allows him to 


be confronted with a yawning abyss of 
empty seats? (Or, for that matter, who 
could have dreamed that it might be 
otherwise?) Who gives him a program 
to perform far beyond his comprehen- 
sion, and containing as its longest work 
the dismally boring Saint-Saens Sonata? 

Mr. Zukofsky has all the proper tech- 
nical endowments, and he stands up to 
his instrument and to the music he plays 
with something like an incipient flair. 
What he needs is the time to reflect on 
what music is all about, as a thing for 
the mind and the heart—not merely fo 
the fingers. That he has not yet done 
this at age 17 should surprise nobody, 
because now is the time when this ripen- 
ing process should begin. It can only 
take place, however, when growth is 
lovingly nurtured, not forced into pre- 
mature blossom Alan Rich 


Louise Patterson 


Judson Hall, Feb. 3.—WeseErR Wie 
der Schlummer (Der Freischiitz) 
Liebe; Nachtigall. STRauss 
Meinem Kinde. BERLI0Z 
La Belle Voyageuse, and an arietta from Ben- 
venuto Cellini Borro: L'altra notte in fondo 
al mare (Mefistofele) Perer Dickinson: Four 
Poems by W. H. Auden (First N. Y. perform- 
ance FALLA Seguidilla Murciana, AsSturiana 
Cancion Turina: Cantares, Nunca Olvida and 
Las Locas Por Amor Ryan Edwards, accom- 
panist 


Soprano 


nahte mir 
BRAHMS: Treue 
1/1 mein Gedanken 
La Captive, L’ absence 


Miss Patterson, who lives and studies 
in New York, is a strikingly beautiful 
young lady. Dressed in a dazzling gold 
gown, her appearance on a snow-filled 
night warmed the hearts of an unusually 
large audience. 

Since she is young and still learning 
things about vocal technique, Miss Pat- 
terson can be forgiven if there were 
uneven moments and some songs that 
were beyond her present capabilities. 
The Boito aria, for example, with its 
soaring tessitura, posed some pitch and 
placement problems. The Berlioz songs 
needed more color, more brilliance of 
tone. 

However, in music with a less com- 
plex melodic line, Miss Patterson did 
some attractive singing. Peter Dickin- 
son’s setting of four poems by W. H. 
Auden, in their first local hearing, 
found a sympathetic interpreter in Miss 
Patterson. The writing is facile and 
does not make extreme demands in the 
upper register, where Miss Patterson's 
tone production sometimes lacks secur- 
ity. Ryan Edwards was the excellent 
accompanist. Wriston Locklair 


Nathan Milstein 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, Feb. 3.— 
HANDEL: Sonata in D Major. BRAHMS: Sonata 
in A Major Bacn: Chaconne for Solo Violin 
PUGNANI-KREISLER Preludium and Allegro 
BiocH: Nigun (Improvisations) SZYMANOWSKI 
Nocturne and Tarantella Leon Pommers, 
Pianist 


. .. Violinist 


After braving a severe snowstorm, 
an enthusiastic audience was rewarded 
by the warmth and fire of many of 
Mr. Milstein’s interpretations. His 
straightforward approach to the Han- 
del, his correctness of style and re- 
straint made notable his performance. 
Not quite so felicitous was the Brahms. 
Though there were breadth and vigor 
in this rendition, it lacked abandon; the 
tone was weighted where it should have 
been soaring. Some of the fault should 
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be laid to the piano accompaniment, 
which was dry and inhibiting 

[he nobility and authority of Mr 
Milstein’s playing of the Bach unaccom- 
panied Chaconne made it the high point 
of the evening. It was smooth yet rest 
pensive yet impetuous. Whiplashes 
of sound and tender repose were beau- 
tifully counterpoised without sacrifice 
to a sustained and powerful rendition 

Despite the artistry and virtuosity of 
his playing, Mr. Milstein was incapable 
of relieving the monotony of the sec- 
ond half of the program. The Kreisler, 
and Bloch pieces could 
not compensate through a maximum of 
effect for a minimum of musi- 
John B. Kennedy 


less 


Szymanowski 


surface 


cal content 


Nicanor Zabaleta 
I A. Muparra: Fantasy in 
ovico Played on the Harp 

Pavane and Hachas. P 
ALBENIZ: Sonata. S. Baca 
ette et Passepied. F. Mapina 
Guripi: Zortziko Zarra. J. 1 
Farkas: Three Short Pieces 
Melodies. Faure: Une Chate 
Op. 110. Hinpemrru: Sonata 


Harpist 


good-sized audience that braved 

New York’s latest crippling snow storm 
to hear the eminent Spanish harpist, 
Nicanor Zabaleta, was well rewarded 
Like his compatriot, the noted Spanish 
guitarist, Andres Segovia, Mr. Zabaleta 
is a weaver of spells as well as a con- 
summate master of his instrument. Like 
the guitarist, too, the harpist draws an 
infinite variety of ravishing sounds from 
his instrument 

Except for the sonatas by the 18th- 
century composers, Galles and Albeniz 
(not to be confused with the Albeniz 
of Iberia fame), Mr. Zabaleta’s pro- 
gram was confined to original works 
for harp. It is one thing to play these 
intricate and Scarlatti-like sonatas on 
the harpsichord, and quite another to 
play them exactly as written, as Mr. 
Zabaleta did, on the harp. To watch 
his graceful and deft handling of these 
was as much a pleasure for the eye 
as the music was to the ear 

Everything in this program was a 
highlight. Among the most charming 
were the two contemporary works by 
Bacarisse and Madina which are dedi- 
cated to Mr. Zabaleta. Both composers 
capture the antique flavor of early 
Spanish music, spicing them with just 
nough modern harmonies to give them 
n individual tang. Mr. Madina was 
present to acknowledge the fine recep- 
tion his Basque Sonata received To 
judge by the applause, this work was 
the hit of the evening 


Rafael 


Kammerer 


Paulina Ruvinska Pianist 
BacH-Busonli 
BEETHOVEN 
Cuopin: Scherzo 
sharp minor, Op. 39 


lown Hall, Feb. 4, 2:30 p.m 
ron Partita No 
sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3 
I Op. 54: Scherzo in ¢ 
SCHUBER Impromptu in E flat, Op. 90, No. 2 


(na ! fror 


JOSE ARDEVOI Son 
Hare GiRAMATGES 


First { S 


(First U.S 
Preludio 


Performance) 


performance) 
para el album 
GsUARNIERI Oo 
yuebrada. DOHNANYI: Capri- 


I 


This recital by Paulina Ruvinska was 
unusual in many ways. Not only did 
the dedicated audience brave a crip- 
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Nicanor Zabaleta 


pling snow storm to find the piano be- 
ing tuned at concert time behind the 
drawn curtain, but Miss Ruvinska be- 
gan her program with an amusing story 
She spoke of the musician who braved 
a storm and then presented his concert 
to the one person sitting in the audi- 
ence. At the end of the concert the 
performer asked the listener how he 
had enjoyed the concert, to which the 
listener replied: “Had it not been for 
your concert, I would have been 
at home. I am the janitor.” Then Miss 
Ruvinska proceeded to offer a delight- 
ful afternoon of music making, ranging 
from Bach to first performances in the 
United States of works by Jose Ardevol 
and Harold Gramatges. 

Miss Ruvinska’s playing is forceful 
and dynamic. Her interpretation of the 
Beethoven Sonata was virile and in- 
cluded a beautifully shaped and phrased 
second movement. However, one won- 
ders if the Hall’s emptiness and the 
piano’s individual quality helped cre- 
ate the impression of heaviness and 
cold precision, for in the last move- 
ment it sounded more like Liszt than 
Beethoven 

Both the Chopin Scherzos and the 
Schubert were executed with under- 
standing and sweeping dexterity. In the 
modern works Miss Ruvinska was able 
to convey the rhapsodic, syncopated 
mood of Ardevol’s Son, and adroitly 
display the chordal dissonances in the 
Gramatges work. 

Her concluding selection was superb, 
as she has an affinity for this Dohnanyi 
Capriccio. It further proved that she 
is an able and delightful performer. 

Nancy Lang 


Amelia Masako Ito 


Carnegie Recital Hall 
SCARLATTI-Tausi 

SCHUBERT Wanderer 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 
C sharp minor 


. . Pianist 


February 4, 5:30 p.m 
Pastorale and Capriccio 
Phantasie in C, Op. 15 
Prelude in D minor; Prelude in 
Prelude in G sharp minor; Pre- 
lude in D. CuHopin: Etude in C minor, Op. 10, 
No. 12; Etude in F minor, Op. 25, No. 2; Etude 
in E, Op. 10, No. 3; Etude in A minor, Op. 25, 
No. 11 Mussorosky: Pictures at an Exhibition 


For a New York debut Amelia 
Masako Ito, recipient of a recital award 
given by the Alumni Association of the 
New York College of Music, selected 
a most difficult program, one that would 


challenge any of the finest pianists to- 
day. Unfortunately, though Miss Ito 
possesses brilliance, technique, a sing- 
ing tone and personal feeling, she was 
not able to convey the control and bal- 
ance needed, nor enough depth. This 
she may obtain with more experience 
and further study. 

The Scarlatti and Shostakovich fared 
the best, as they were simply stated 
and lyrically phrased. She also dis- 
played imaginative shaping of melody 
in the Schubert. However, in both the 
Schubert and Chopin she tended to 
romanticize by inconsistent rhythm and 
dynamics. For example, the delightful 
lighter moments in the Op. 25, No. 11 
Etude were lost because of excessively 
heavy emphasis of the accompanying 
chords. Her rendition of the Pictures 
suffered from exaggerated accent and 
inconsistent phrasing. 


Visually, Miss Ito appears graceful 
and beautiful. Musically, she has much 
to offer. One looks forward to her next 
recital, for she has great promise. 

—Nancy Lang 


Denver Oldham 


Town Hall, Feb. 4, 5:30—Bacu: Prelude and 
Fugue in C sharp minor BEETHOVEN Sonata, 
Op 110 JacQUES URBONT Children’s Suite 
First performance). CHopin: Etude in C major, 
Op. 10, No. 1; Nocturne in D flat major, Op. 21 
No. 2. Liszt: Sonata in B minor 


. . Pianist 


The final flakes of a 17-inch snow- 
fall were piling up outside Town Hall 
when Denver Oldham began his late 
afternoon recital. (Mr. Oldham, who 
lives in Glen Cove, Long Island, had 
had the foresight to come into New 
York the previous night and check into 
a hotel near the Hall.) Although the 
severe storm reduced the size of the 
audience considerably, those who did 
attend were rewarded with a well-played 
program. 

Mr. Oldham, who has been a scholar- 
ship student at Juilliard and at Aspen, 
Colorado, has mastered most keyboard 
essentials. His hands are well coordi- 
nated, his sense of rhythm is properly 
related to the style of music at hand, 
and his interpretative ideas are logical. 
His tempos in the Beethoven Sonata 
were quite conservative, allowing for 
more sensitive phrasing and coloring 
than bursts of speed permit. He dug 
into the dramatic Liszt Sonata with en- 
thusiasm, piling up masses of tone and 
sound, but not overlooking the noc- 
turne-like sections that surround those 
virtuoso stormings up and down the 
keyboard 

Jacques Urbont’s Children’s Suite 
might be called a contemporary Kind- 
erscenen, except that Mr. Urbont has 
updated Schumann’s sunnier scenes to 
include Cowhoys and Indians, Shop- 
ping with Mom and TV! (composer’s 
exclamation mark). The 20-minute 
suite is in seven movements, opening 
with a sharp, percussive Introduction, 
and concluding with a section called 
When I Grow Up. This last was so 
dissonant, so rebellious in character, 
one listener was prompted to say “I'll 
be afraid of this kid when he does grow 
up.” The suite is amusing, with or 





without titles, 
it a fine 
where. 


and Mr. Oldham gave 
performance, its first any 
Wriston Locklair 


Oranim Zabar Trio 


Town Hall, Feb. 4.—The Oranim 
Zabar Israeli Troupe, featuring Geula 
Gill, soprano, with Michael Kagan, 
drummer, and Dov Seltzer, accordion- 
ist, assisting her vocally and instru- 
mentally, presented a program of Is- 
raeli folksongs. 

Ihe youthful and attractive trio pro- 
vided thoroughly professional entertain- 
ment, more of a nightclub than concert 
nature (glaring spotlights and an am- 
plification system were used). The ar- 
rangements, all expert and tasteful and 
sometimes interesting, were by Mr. 
Seltzer. 

The performers had charm and in- 
formal bearing, assurance and_ high 
standards of musicianship. Miss Gill's 
voice, seemingly tempered with some 
sort of metallic alloy, was effective in 
a program that included traditional 
songs with a broad range of subjects and 
sources, new songs, folksongs of other 
lands, and old favorites. 

Assisting musicians were 
Barclay, flute; John Drew, doublebass, 
and Gustavo Lopez, guitar. The capac- 
ity audience responded warmly 

David J 


Chester 


Baruch 


Musica Aeterna 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium Feb 4 
I ildman conducting a 


Bach program 
ohen, violinist, and Chester Wat 
N > 


2 in B minor. Violin Con 
or. Cantata No. 56 Ich will den 
Suite No. 4 in D major 


The bravery of those hardy souls 
who braved winter's latest atrocity was 
handsomely rewarded by Mr. Waldman 
and his forces, in as tidy and elegant a 
concert as heart could desire. Mr. Wald- 
man is happily not of the school that be- 
lieves that once you have cut down per- 
forming forces to baroque-sized en- 
sembles the notes will take care of them- 
selves. Throughout the concert, the 
hand of a devoted and loving musician 
was in evidence, shaping and shading the 
progression of Bach’s transcendent lines 
into something respectful and still alive 
[he purists who fuss about terracing of 
dynamics, rhythmic rigidity and emo- 
tional objectivity can go hang; Mr 
Waldman’s approach to Bach was a 
beautiful demonstration of how the 
heart must guide the mind, where the 
question of “style” must join the ques- 
tion of “meaning.” 

No praise can be too lavish for the 
playing of the crack little orchestra of 
30 players. Mr. Cohen’s performance 
of the E major Concerto was a mingling 
of skill and devotion, beautifully inte- 
grated into the surrounding sound as 
something far more than mere virtuoso- 
cum -accompaniment. Mr. Watson’s 
singing of what we once knew as 
“Gladly, the cross-eyed bear” was sty- 
lish, communicative and intense. The 
one weather casualty was the non-ar- 
rival of Robert Conant, the ensemble’s 
regular harpischordist; Thomas Dunn 
proved a worthy replacement. 

—Alan Rich 


fragen 


Fromm Foundation 
Otfers Percussion Works 


New School 


Music from 


Auditorium, Feb. 5, 3:00 
Europe. Cathy Berberian, soprano; 
Paul Jacobs, piano; Jacques Castagner, flute; 
Francis Pierre, harp; Jean-Pierre Drouet and 
Boris de Vinogradow, percussionists PAOLo 
Casto.ipi: Frase, for Piano and one Percussion 
Player (First Performance). OLtver MESSIAEN 
Mode de valeurs et d’intensites and lle de feu 2, 
for Piano. Roman Havusenstrock-Ramati: Liai- 
sons for Vibra-marimbaphone (First Perform 
ance). KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN: Zyklus for Per 
cussion (First Performance). Gi.pert Amy: In- 
vention I for Flute, Piano, and Vibra-marimba 
phone (First New York Performance) PIERRE 
BouLez: Piano Sonata. Luciano Berio: Circles 
for Voice, Harp and Percussion (First New York 
Performance). (Commissioned by the Fromm Mu- 
sic Foundation.) 


New 


This program, jointly sponsored by 
the New School Concerts and the 
Fromm Music Foundation, offered a 
challenging cross-section of the boldest 
and most experimental music being 
written for percussion in Europe today. 
It is enlightening to list the origins of 
the composers and the dates of their 
works: Castaldi (b. Milan, 1930), Frase 
(1960); Messiaen (b. Avignon, 1908), 
two works (1949-50); Haubenstock- 
Ramai (b. Krakow, 1919), Liaisons 
(1960); Stockhausen (b. Altenburg, 
1929), Zyklus (1959); Amy (b. Paris, 
1936), Invention I (1959-60); Boulez 
(b. Montbrison, 1925), Sonata | (1946); 
Berio (b. Imperia Oneglia, (1925), 
Circles (1960) 

It will be seen that this music was 
prevailingly the work of composers still 
young in years but nonetheless arrived 
at the age of maturity. Therefore it was 
not surprising that it revealed technical 
adeptness and ingenuity, although it was 
fearfully monotonous and dreary. The 
fault lay not in the ineptitude of the 
composers but in their slavery to for- 
mulas, their curious tendency to fall 
into similar clichés of design and scor- 
ing, and their obvious preoccupation 
with technique rather than expressive 
content. Many of them introduced the 
element of chance of improvisation into 
the performance by providing a choice 
of combinations as well as wide liberties 
to the performers. And it would have 
been worth much more suffering than 
that induced on this occasion to hear 
so crushing a proof that “chance” can 
become a straitjacket! 

Castaldi’s Frase exemplified some of 
the characteristic shortcomings of these 
pieces. Its snippets of vehement dis- 
sonant phrases by their very nature 
could not add up to a recognizable or- 
ganic whole. And the alternation of 
far-flung, arpeggiated, atonal patterns 
with brief rhythmic fragments grew 
maddeningly monotonous. Messiaen’s 
piano pieces sounded a bit like Scriabin- 
gone-Schonberg. (To me they seemed 
fundamentally old-fashioned but rather 
effective.) 

Haubenstock-Ramati’s Liaisons were 
not very dangereuses, but they, too, 
seemed rigid and concocted, despite the 
composer's search for a new freedom 
of form. The Stockhausen piece is a 
marvelous workout for the soloist, com- 
plete with lightning glissandos and 
crossed drum-beats, but musically it is 
emptier than bad Liszt. Gilbert Amy 
benefits by the use of the flute for vari- 
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ety of color, but he never really in- 
vents compelling shapes. (By the way, 
were some of those fearsome off-pitch 
sounds produced by Mr. Castagner pre- 
scribed in the score?) The Boulez Son- 
ata I gets all over the keyboard but 
bogs down into a sort of musical graph. 

Mr. Berio, in his ingenious but naive 
attempts to mirror the curious typo- 
graphical distortions of e.e. cumming’s 
ends up with something that 
sounds dangerously like a soprano with 
the hiccoughs singing with a Brooklyn 
accent (sing-GING etc.). 


verse, 


Perhaps I have been unjust to some 
of this music, and | am quite willing 
to agree that idioms so new and com- 
plex may well have eluded me at first 
hearing and without careful prepara- 
tion. But, much as I suffered, I am glad 
that | heard this program, and | sin- 
cerely hope that the music was not as 
academic and mechanical as I thought 
it Was 


Robert Sabin 


Chavannes Ensemble 


Recital Hall, Feb. § Marie Chavannes 
Lois Wann, oboe; David Garvey, piano; 
Everhart cello with artists 
Raimondi and Joyce Robbins, violin 

i A. Scartatti: Su le Sponde 

for Voice, Oboe, Strings and Continuc 

H: Violin Sonata in E major Mozart 
ré onstar from Jl Re Pastore 
td holde Friihiing. AARON BODEN 
Iheme with Variations, for Oboe, Viola 
BacH: Weddir Cantata Weichet nur 


assisting 


iv, viola 


ch 


[he second concert by this enterpris- 
ing ensemble strengthened and con- 
firmed most of the impressions gleaned 
it the first, especially in regard to Miss 
Chavannes herself: that she is an imagi- 
native and tasteful artist, that she has an 
ensemble sense of high order, and that 
she is more at home in lyric than colora- 
tura repertory. Unfortunately most of 
this second program required her con 
centration in the latter category, with 
unhappy results. Her 
marksmanship in upper reaches tends to 
be approximate rather than exact, and 
her tones up there tend to turn whitish 
More’s the pity, since when she found 
herself on more congenial ground, as in 
the lovely recitative and largo of the 
Scarlatti Cantata, she did* some really 
fine work 


occasionally 


As before, her colleagues all but stole 
the show. On their own, Mr. Raimondi 
ind Mr. Garvey (does he ever have a 
night off?) did full justice to the warm 
lyricism of Hindemith’s small and ac- 
cessible Miss Wann piped her 
through the modest 
the gentle Bodenhorn 
enormous artistry, beautifully 
by Mr. Zaslav and Mr. Everhart: her 
collaboration with Miss Chavannes in 
the Scarlatti and Bach pieces was little 
Alan Rich 
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A well-attended and richly promising 
debut concert was presented by the 
soprano Alpha Brawner. Miss Brawner 
has been a recipient of the Marian An- 
derson Award and has studied at both 
Spelman College and the Juilliard 
School of Music. It was obvious that 
she is a solid musician and an intelli- 
gent singer. The concert she offered in- 
dicated that she is an artist who in a 
few years with further refinements will 
rank with the best. 

Miss Brawner’s voice is a big one, 
almost too big for Carnegie Recital 
Hall. As she is a sensitive artist and 
knows good phrasing, it was surprising 
that she sometimes produced a strident, 
edgy tone on her higher notes, when 
with a more relaxed approach she was 
able to produce a beautiful tone with 
the same intensity. Her voice became 
grating only when she felt she must 
push. 


The Respighi and the folk songs fared 
best, for here she achieved perfect 
smoothness and control. She proved a 
sensitive, lyrical singer, and did not ap- 
pear bothered by technique. She was 
also well-grounded in all phases of the 
art song 


To her credit must go the selection 
of a new, varied and charming work 
by Anthony Strilko, a young American 
composer, entitled Songs of Innocence 
The poems by William Blake are well 
balanced by the music. It is a most 
delightful work, reminiscent of Menotti, 
possessing charm and wit . 

Nancy Lang 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert 
5 Cari RUGGLES E vocations Four Chant 
or Piano HENRY COWELI Hymn and Fugit 

ing Tune for Viola and Piano No. 7, for Trom 
bone and Piano No. 13 (First Performance) 
WILLIAM SYDEMAN Second Chamber Concerto 


for Violin and Mixed Ensemble (First Perforn 
Infanta Marina fot 


VINCENT PERSICHETTI 

Piano (First Performance). Ratpu 
SHapty: De Profundis for Doublebass and Instru 
ments (First Performance). Julian De Gray, pi 
ano. Walter Trampler and Ynez Lynch, viola 
Lucy Greene and Harriet Wingreen, piano. Davis 
Shuman, trombone Alexander Kouguell 
Melvin Kaplar oboe. Charles Russo 
Bert Turetsky, doublebass. The Hartt 
Players. Max Pollikoff violin 


Hall, YM-YWHA Feb 


ance) 
Viola and 


cello 
clarinet 
Chamber 


All sorts of grumblings and groan- 
ings of an almost gastrointestinal vari- 
ety were the hallmark of Mr. Shapey’s 
Kafka-esque peregrination for double- 
bass and instruments. Entitled De 
Profundis, it pitted one of the lowest 
of instruments against the highest in a 
tense contest filled with a plethora of 
weird outcries. Certainly not very 
pretty, but yet convincing, it is not the 
sort of piece to easily quit the memory 
Mr. Turetsky’s performance was vir- 
tuosic 

Mr. Sydeman’s Concerto, commis- 
sioned by Mr. Pollikoff, who as soloist 
did it earnest and loving battle, is the 
work of an obvious talent. In five 
“divisions,” it is by turns lively, lyrical, 
rough and energetic. Often, however, 
crowded and too-busy textures obscured 
rather than defined the phrase structure 
and there was something in the ap- 
proach that was disconcertingly da la 
mode, More personal and therefore 


more effective were 
transparent passages. 

Carl Ruggles’ Evocations were char- 
acterized by that composer’s sturdy but 
not unrelenting handling of dissonance, 
while Vincent Persichetti’s I/nfanta 
Varina for viola and piano was rhap- 
sodic and long-phrased in a somewhat 
dark and introspective mood. Hymns 
and Fuguing Tunes for viola and piano, 
and for trombone and piano, represented 
Henry Cowell. They were attractive 
and direct, but without the degree of 
imagination that could have made them 
compelling. 

The performances were all of a sur- 
prisingly high level, and it is gratifying 
to note the continued vitality of this re- 
markable series. John B. Kennedy 


its sustained and 


Paul Makanowitzky .... Violinist 
Noel Lee <i ae ee ee 
Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 


Bacn: Sonata No. 2 in A major 
No. 2. BEETHOVEN 


Feb. 9 
Bartok: Sonata 
Sonata No. 10 in G major 


A satisfying program by two gifted 
young musicians concluded this series 
of sonata programs at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. This is not yet the 
smooth working duo it will probably 
become. Mr. Makanowitzky tends to 
dominate, and Mr. Lee too often al- 
lows himself to take a back seat and 
be an accompanist rather than a full- 
fledged partner 

Mr. Lee had the right approach to 
the Bach Sonata in his cool, graceful 


Paul Makanowitzky and Noel Lee 


playing, but Mr. Makanowitzky’s bright 
tone sounded too brittle. The opposite 
was true in the Bartok—Mr. Lee was 
overly reticent, while Mr. Makanowitz- 
sky’s playing was appropriately brusque 
and intense. It was in the Beethoven 
Sonata that the two were best paired 
and gave a really magical performance. 

The main difficulty lies in the polar- 
ity of their temperaments. When they 
find a common ground for their talents, 
their playing will be an ornament to 
the chamber repertoire. —John Ardoin 


Musicians Club 


Kosciuszko Foundation, Feb. 7 
Ravel Alhorada del Gracioso. Liszt 
Etude in F minor; Transcendental 
minor. Lucien Leinfelder, pianist 
PAISIELLO Nel cor piu non mi 
Lebewohl Erstes Liebeslied 
Duparc L' Invitation au 


Barser: Sonata 
Concerto 


Etude in I 


sento. WoLr 
eines Midchens 
voyage. Hut A des 





oiseaux. Borto: L'Altra notte in fonde il mare 


(Mefistofele). MuUussorGsky With Nursie; With 
the Doll; Hobby Horse MENOTTI Steal Me 
Sweer Thief (The Old Maid and the Thief) 
Barber: Heavenly Banquet; The Monk and His 
Cat. CARPENTER When I Bring You Colored 
Toys; Light, My Light. Patricia MacDonald, so 
prano. Donna Brunsma, pianist 


It is regrettable that an established 
group of musicians and music lovers 
such as the Musicians Club of New 
York should invite two gifted young 
artists to perform in such a poor hall 
with such a battered relic of an instru- 
ment. It was obvious that both Miss 
MacDonald and Mr. Leinfelder were 
struggling against the bright, echoing 
sound of the small hall which was un- 
flattering to both of them, and it must 
have been embarrassing to Mr. Lein- 
felder to have one of the piano keys stick 
during the repeated notes of the Ravel. 

Stull it was evident that both of these 
young artists have something worth- 
while to say. They both have tempera- 
ment, a strong interpretative sense, and 
a good deal of polish. I hope to have 
the opportunity of hearing them both 
under more favorable conditions soon. 

John Ardoin 
Jorge Bolet Pianist 
Rogers Auditorium, Feb. 10 


Ballades. Mozart: Sonata in D, 
Funérailles, Etude Un 


Rainey 
I our 
Liszt 
Waltz 


Grace 
CHOPIN 
K. 576 


Sospiro 
Mephisto 


Jorge Bolet, winding up the Metro- 
politan Museum’s “First Solo Series” of 
recitals, again proved a_ formidable 
technician. While everything he did 
seemed calculated to the nth degree be- 
forehand, his playing was not lacking 
in spontaneity. Being master of the 
honeyed singing tone as well as the 
flinty touch to make the sparks fly, Mr 
Bolet’s playing was, by turns, cajoling 
and electrifying. 

His Mozart was clean, crisp and a 
marvel of pianistic control and Mozart- 
ian grace The slow movement may 
have been a bit cool and chaste, but it 
was chiseled to perfection. The pianist 
brought many individual touches to his 
interpretations of the Chopin Ballades. 
The sensational virtuosity Mr. Bolet 
brought to the livelier sections of the 
2nd and 4th, in F major and F minor 
respectively, was matched by the beauty 
and simplicity of his delivery of the 
quiet sections 

Another notable achievement was the 
Liszt Funérailles which he built up to a 
thrilling climax. The sheer animal 
spirits that animated Mr. Bolet’s playing 
of the Mephisto Waltz was always un- 
der the control of a mind sensitive to 
tonal beauty and pianistic grace. 

Rafael Kammerer 


Seeger Leads 
Highlander Benefit 


On Feb. 10, Carnegie Hall was 
brightened by an evening of folk music 
with Pete Seeger acting as the congenial 
master of ceremonies. The concert was 
a benefit to raise money for the High- 
lander Folk School, an organization 
whose voice has been heard across the 
South since 1932. There in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, Negro and White 
meet face to face, and by living and 


learning together for a week or two, 
discover that democracy works. 

Highlander is a non-profit, private 
school chartered by the state of Tennes- 
see for adult education and the training 
of leaders. The significance of High- 
lander lies in the thousands of South- 
erners who have assumed leadership of 
the sit-in demonstrations and of labor 
and religious organizations of the South. 

The main theme of the concert was 
the problem of integration that exists 
throughout the South, which was aptly 
expressed through the universal lan- 
guage of music. It was a very informal 
and impromptu program with a delight- 
fully spontaneous flow of talent. 

The concert began as Mr. Seeger 
warmed the audience with a charming 
and enjoyable sing-along number. A 
young man by the name of Bill McAdoo 
stimulated the audience with his force- 
ful style. Another young performer 
who graced the stage with her fresh 
talent was Hedy West. Most of her 
songs came from her own grandmother 
in Georgia. 

Although this was primarily a folk 
concert, there were some very pleasant 
changes of pace in the music. Kim Loy 
Wong and his All-City Steel Band were 
one of these delightful changes. An- 
other pleasant change came from Mem- 
phis Slim and Wee Willie Dixon, who 
charmed the audience with some good 
old Chicago and New Orleans Blues 
bawling. 

The highlight of the concert came 
when the American Baptist Theological 
Seminary Quartet and the Montgomery 
Gospel Trio, under the direction of Guy 
Carawan (who is the Director of High- 
lander’s Music Workshop) sang original 
Negro church Spirituals. 

The concert was climaxed with a few 
stirring words by the Rev. Fred L. 
Shuttlesworth, a staunch advocate of 
Negro rights through court battles and 
non-violent protest. The program drew 
to a close with the entire ensemble do- 
ing an embellished church Spiritual. 
The whole concert definitely displayed 
a pioneering of emotions between black 
and white and gave a new hope that 
one day we all will walk hand in hand. 

—Steve Israel 


Marjorie Mitchell ..... Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 11. 5:30 
No. 3, Op. 28. Bere 
Sonata. Liszt 
Ondine. BARBER 


PROKOFIEFF: Sonata 
Sonata, Op. 1. GINASTERA 
Sonetto 104 del Petrarca. Ravei 
Sonata, Op. 26 


In the growing coterie of young 
American pianists to be reckoned with, 
Marjorie Mitchell is one of the most 
talented and interesting who have come 
to the fore in recent years. A tall, 
slender Miss on the willowy side, Miss 
Mitchell, with her comprehensive mas- 
tery of the keyboard, fiery tempera- 
ment, positive approach and confident 
self-assurance is anything but a willowy 
pianist. Besides possessing an unusually 
keen rhythmic sense, Miss Mitchell has 
developed a style of playing that is hers 
alone. Like the program she played, it 
is off the beaten track. 

Miss Mitchell not only had the Pro- 
kofieff and Barber Sonatas in her head 
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and fingers, she made them a part of 
her very being and her performances 
of these works were the most exciting 
and revealing that I have heard. She 
had the necessary temperament and un- 
erring rhythmic flexibility to squeeze 
the last ounce of excitement out of the 
frenetic corner movements of Ginas- 
tera’s barbaric Sonata a sonata de- 
signed not to soothe the savage breast 
but to inflame it. 

Although her tone is not the most 
mellifluous in the world, it was never 
harsh or bangy. The Presto misterioso, 
on the other hand, as she played it, was 
a remarkable study in nuance. That 
Miss Mitchell could also play cantabiles 
with warmth and beauty of tone was 
evident in the slow movement of the 
Ginastera work and the Liszt Sonetto, 
Her savage attack in the opening of the 
latter was startling but not out of keep- 
ing considering the free, declamatory 
style in which she played it. Her per- 
formances of the Berg and Ravel works 
were clean-cut and sharply 
rather than romantic and 
Stic Rafael 


etched 
impression- 
Kammerer 


Collegiate Chorale 


Tow Ha Feb. 12, 5:30 Collegiate Chorale, 

Mark Ortor mnducting, with Benita Valente 

pi Karen Hurdstrom, mezzo-soprano 
Walker, tenor; and Tom Paul, bass 

Motet, Aomm, Jesus, Komm. BARBER 

natior SCHUBERT Mass No. 5 in A flat major, 


Oo horus and orchestra with organ 
Wir ee! organ 

The wonder and glory of Schubert is 
still being uncovered, as words unfamil- 
iar a decade ago gradually enter into 
our musical lives. The Mass literature 
what little familiarity it now en- 
joys to a few recordings and to the en- 
terprise of conductors like Mr. Orton, 
Ihe A flat Mass, fifth of Schubert's 
SIX, IS an absolute masterpiece of de- 
voted dramatic writing, full of passages 
so ravishing and so daring that they still 
take the breath away. Who else could 
modulate with such ease through simple 
enharmonic Schubert does 
here in the Who else can melt 
his audience so completely through the 
simple power of melody the way he 
does time after time in this glorious 45- 
minute enchantment? Who else (be- 
Mozart) could score with such 
complete understanding of the power 
of voices and instruments to beguile, 
even to stun, as does Schubert? Mr. 
Orton led his splendid chorus, four 
wonderfully attuned soloists and a fine 
small orchestra through this work with 
total dedication, to climax an afternoon 
of majestic music-making 

After an initial scramble, in which 
ie chorus as a man slid out of pitch 
and dropped onto a plateau a semitone 
below normal, the Bach came off with 
fine clarity and vitality. The lovely 
little pieces of Barber, settings of folk- 
inspired poems of James Stevens, were 
ravishingly sung. It is clear that in its 
new conductor the Collegiate Chorale 
has once again been blessed. The prin- 
ciples on which the Chorale was 
founded—-vigor, clarity, tonal splendor 
and mettlesome programming—would 
appear to be in safe hands. —Alan Rich 
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devices as 
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Laurindo Almeida .... . Guitar 
Salli Terri........ Vocalist 
Town Hall, Feb. 12.—This was a de- 
lightful evening of light music, most of 
it Brazilian or Spanish in origin. Mr. 
Almeida came from Brazil some years 
ago to play with Stan Kenton, and is 
represented on several recordings. Miss 
Terri was featured soloist with the 
Roger Wagner Chorale, and has made 
recordings with Mr. Almeida. 

They are well-paired. Miss Terri 
sings and speaks in a bright, engaging 
manner. Mr. Almeida, who arranged 
or transcribed most of the evening's 
music, is a serious, accomplished gui- 
tarist. Among his solo selections were 
works by Villa-Lobos, Ponce, Grana- 
dos, and Albeniz. He accompanied 
Miss Terri in a wide variety of music 
derived from folk and café sources. 

Wriston Locklair 


sennette . . . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 12.—Bacu 
matic Fantasy and Fugue. JOHAN FRANCO 
(1950) (New York Premiere). SCHUMANN 
tasie in C major, Op. 17. Faurt Nocturne in 
B minor, Op. 97; Quatriéme Valse-Caprice, Op 
2 Sonetto del Petrarca 123; Les Jeux 
la Villa d’Este. Desussy Minstrels 
Des pas sur la neige; L'Isle Joyeuse 


‘ . 
George 


Chro 
Partita 
Fan- 


Mr. Bennette played the Schumann 
with poetic insight. His intense energy, 
in addition to sensitivity, made it a 
performance well worth hearing. Simi- 
lar lyricism and vigor—feeling for the 
romantic alternation of stormy and 
calm moods — were displayed in the 
Liszt pieces 

The Bach had a powerful, direct, and 
expressive interpretation, and there was 
sharp differentiation of moods in the 
Debussy works. His tone quality was 
slightly harsh at times, and generally 
the approach to the Bach, Fauré, and 
Debussy was not as delicate or subtle 
as one desired. 

But in the works for which he had 
special sympathy, the Schumann, Liszt, 
and Franco, his tone was smooth and 
his playing compelling. His technique 
was very good indeed, and this without 
taking into account that Mr. Bennette, 
who is director of the Lighthouse Music 
School in New York, has been totally 
blind almost since birth. 

Mr. Franco’s Partita, melodious 
along conservative lines, sometimes 
bringing Ravel to mind, was skilfully 
done but tepid —David J. Baruch 


Lise Nadeau 


coces Mati 
Hall, Feb. 13 


Carnegie Recital 
certo in B flat. GRANDJANY: Rhapsodie. FRAN 
CISQUI Pavane et Bransles (Arr. by Marcel 
Grandjany ) Faure: Impromptu HINDEMITH: 
Sonata. Paut Ben Haim Poem (New York 
Premiere). Goperrom: Etude de Concert. Sat- 
ZEDo: Variations on a theme in ancient style 


HANDEL: Con 


Miss Nadeau, a very gifted Canadian 
harpist, is on the Manhattan School of 
Music faculty. A former student of 
Marcel Grandjany, she was one of the 
winners of Israel's First International 
Harp Contest in 1959. 

She was capable of subtle and deli- 
cate nuances, but the emphasis was, 
understandably in view of her 18 years, 
not primarily upon these. A very large 
and bold tone quality and an exuberant, 


at times rather unrestrained, approach 
were characteristic of her playing. The 
freshness and vitality, besides the rich 
musicality, of her performances were 
first-rate. She has mastered the variety 
of sonorities at her disposal and em- 
ployed them interestingly. 
Interpretatively, she caught the ro- 
mantic spirit of the Godefroid Etude 
and the styles of the other pieces. The 
Poem by Israeli composer Ben Haim 
was effectively written and melodious 
(sometimes with a Near Eastern folk 
flavor), an interesting addition to the 
repertory. David J. Baruch 


Zita Carno........ Pianist 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, Feb. 16 


CLEMENTI Sonata in B flat major. Exttort 
CarTeR: Sonata. BranMs: Four Piano Pieces, Op 
119. CuHopin: Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. 2, 4, 6, 7, 8 
9, and Op. 25, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 10, 11 

Zita Carno is a model pianist in her 
attitudes towards music. She always in- 
cludes a contemporary work in her pro- 
grams (and I do not mean a Debussy 
Prelude or a Prokofieff Sonata, which 
too many young pianists use to tip their 
hats to their century), and plays music 
unusual as well as familiar. If more 
young pianists would emulate her spirit, 
the music world would be much better 
served. 

As at her debut recital last year, one 
sensed both a remarkable mind and a 
natural pianism at work. She displayed 
a significant sense of musical style 
through playing of elegance and intel- 
ligence. Music flowed from her instru- 
ment with seemingly liquid ease and 
with exquisite coloration as in the 
Brahms Intermezzos in B and E minor 
These were highly personalized, as were 
several of the Chopin Etudes, but in 
an arresting and undistorted way. 

Elliott Carter was present to 
Miss Carno perform his Sonata and 
must have been very pleased. It is not 
music with which to storm the heavens, 
and Miss Carno intelligently dwelt on 
its reflective qualities, keeping it relaxed 
and unforced. John Ardoin 


DANCE 
IN NEW YORK 


Beriosova Dances 
First Local Giselle 

Metropolitan Opera House, Jan. 29, 
3:00.—The Royal Ballet, on its way 
back home, stopped off at the Metro- 
politan Opera House for two perform- 
ances of Giselle. At this matinee, Svet- 
lana Beriosova danced the role for the 
first time in New York, while at the 
evening performance Dame Margot 
Fonteyn took over. 

Miss Beriosova has ripened into one 
of the loveliest and most classically 
pure and elegant of the Royal Ballet 
ballerinas. Her Giselle was notable 
both for its dramatic appeal and for its 
technical power and distinction. The 
rest of the performance can be chalked 
up to tour fatigue and eagerness to get 
home. Young Donald Macleary was 
technically formidable as Albrecht, but 


hear 











not nearly princely or poetic enough. 

And the other soloists and the corps 

were unutterably drab and routine. 
Robert Sabin 

Joyce Trisler’s 

Theatre Piece Danced 

Kaufmann Concert Hall, Jan. 21. 
Joyce Trisler and her Company, with 
John Wilson and James Truitte, pre- 
sented a program of dance works in- 
cluding a revised version of Theatre 
Piece (Schoenberg, Ives). This, the 
major work on the program, was par- 
tially surrealistic, with dreamlike se- 
quences and free-association-type dia- 
logue. Miss Trisler’s choreography dis- 
played fascinating imagination. The 
piece ended with a sustainedly slow 
lyrical solo, notable in itself, set to Ives’s 
Unanswered Question. 

Another attractive and vital work of 
Miss Trisler’s, of an entirely different 
character, was her Dance for Percus- 
(Malloy Miller, Chavez) Con- 
centration here was on elemental rhyth- 
mic drive and movements and 
countermovements, in harmony with 
the stimulating score 

Iwo lightweight works were Berga- 
and Bagatelle. The former 
treated neoclassic music by Respighi in 
a half humorous, half satirical way, at 
the same time being lively and continu- 
ously flowing 

Miss Trisler’s skill and gracefulness 
as a dancer—treflected in large part by 
her company was seen in Bagatelle 
(Soler, arranged for harp by Grand- 
jany), choreographed by James Truitte. 
Here Miss Trisler shifting 
kaleidoscope of suggested emotions 
flirtation, longing, pride, and joy among 
them 

The Seasons, choreographed and per- 
formed by John Wilson to a collage of 
musical parody and recorded sounds, 
more mime than dance, and an 
embarrassingly grotesque attempt to be 
funny. Costumes were by Malcolm 
McCormick and Lewis Smith; lighting 
was designed by Tom De Gaetani; and 
Beatrice Rainer was pianist for The 
Seasons David J. Baruch 
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Paul Taylor Offers 
New Dance Works 

Hunter 
Taylor's 


Playhouse, Jan. 14.—Paul 
annual appearance with his 
company at Hunter College drew, as 
usual, a very large and devoted audi- 
ence. Both as soloist and choreographer, 
Mr. Taylor has a sizable following in 
New York, and his program this time 
was typical—terse titles (Tablet, Fibers, 
and Meridian were three of the num- 
bers) and strong emphasis on dance as 
movement and gesture, with little emo- 
tional involvement. 

The evening began with Mr. Taylot 
alone in his amusing The Least Fly- 
catcher, to Stravinsky's Piano Rag 
Music. Pina Bausch and Dan Wagoner 
appeared in Tablet, commissioned for 
the 1960 Festival of Two Worlds at 
Spoleto, Italy, and danced to an excel- 
lent score by David Hollister. 

Three Epitaphs is as full of wit as 


anything Mr. Taylor has done, and the 
lugubrious marches of the Laneviile 
Johnson Union Brass Band are almost 
as funny as the stage action. This piece, 
with Bob Rauschenberg’s marvelous, 
mournful costumes, includes Mr. Tay- 
lor, Akiko Kanda, Maggie Newman 
and Elizabeth Walton. 

The concluding work, Fibers, was 
commissioned by Ballet Society and was 
given its first performance. Schoen- 
berg’s 5 Pieces for Orchestra is the 
music Mr. Taylor employs, and Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian’s setting is an overflow- 
ing, stage-filling tree. The dancing it- 
self, which features Messrs. Taylor and 
Wagoner and Misses Kanda and New- 
man, is full of tensions, exchanges and 
releases. There appeared to be a search- 
ing, a reaching-out for love or atten- 
tion. Although nothing seemed resolved 
when the curtain closed, it was obvious 
Mr. Taylor had communicated his ideas 
with telling effect, for the audience 
cheered and recalled everyone time and 
again Wriston Locklair 


Dance Rhythms of India 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Feb. 12 
This young company is composed most- 
ly of dancers of Western descent. The 
musicians were for the most part In- 
dians, with one Westerner. Nala Najan 
is an American who went to India at 
the age of sixteen and studied for over 
five years both in the North and South. 
As most Indian dancers begin study at 
a much earlier age and go on to many 
more years of practice and perfection 
of their art, Najan could almost be 
called a prodigy. 

He seems to have made his dancing 
a part of himself, and there is nothing 
in the least pseudo-oriental about him 
or the rest of his dancers. If only for 
this reason, the evening would have 
been a good one. But they also presented 
an uncommonly fine program, choosing 
dances from both Northern and South- 
ern India. 

The first part opened with temple 
dances of the South. They were mostly 
hieratic in gesture. There was a dance 
of supplication, religious in character, 
and this served to introduce Najan him- 
self, a slim figure with a good sense of 
theatre besides his undeniable skills as 
an interpreter of a very difficult school 
of dancing. 

The first part closed with a brief ex- 
cerpt of Kathakali dancing, which is 
most individual and rather witty. 

The second part of the evening was 
devoted to dances of the Mogul court. 
These were of a very subtle and refined 
variety and totally new to me. They 
bear a resemblance to other forms of 
Oriental court dances in their extreme 
economy of movement and rather elab- 
orate musical accompaniments. 

Unfortunately it was in this part 
only that the musicians and singers were 
not only visible to the audience, but 
“live” as well. Most of the music was 
taped, which was disconcerting. The 
lighting was first rate, using vague pro- 
jections to lend atmosphere. The entire 
company was trained by Anila Sinha. 

-Michael Sonino 
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Dallas... 


(Continued from page 10) 

The Broadway Theater League, 
bringing in national companies of re- 
cent Broadway hits, is prosperous. But 
there is no professional theatre, locally 
produced, in Dallas, except the State 
Fair Musicals in the summer. The 
musicals, six productions running two 
weeks each, bringing recent Broadway 
fare, staged by top theatrical talent and 
offering entertainment world names, 
have money heavily and steadily 
the last several seasons. This year the 
State Fair of Texas, which presents the 
musicals, demanded that the community 
underwrite next season partially, like 
the symphony and opera. 

The Dallas Theatre Center, directed 
by Paul Baker of Baylor University’s 
drama department and housed in Frank 
Lloyd Wright's theatre, is highly experi- 
mental and uses students in its produc- 
trons 

Mr. Baker, who could do no wrong 
at Baylor as far as the Dallas critics 
were concerned, came to Dallas and 
found it a different matter. Dallas’ 
men of money who had given one mil- 
lion dollars to build a theatre suddenly 
read in the press that the productions 
were ill-chosen and staged amateurishly. 
Audiences began to fall away from the 
experimentalism and new scripts. 

The harried Baker abandoned his 
experimentalism and began to mount 
recent Broadway fare and the classics, 
to fill a void in local theater and, hope- 
fully, his house. The resolution of these 
problems is yet to come. 

There is no “little theatre” at all in 
Dallas at this writing. The Dallas Lit- 
tle Theater had its heyday in the Twen- 
ties, when it won three Belasco Cups 
and gave the world premiere of Shaw’s 
A Village Wooing The community 
did not sustain interest in it, however, 
and it dwindled to nothing in the 
Thirties 

Non-professional theater stirred itself 
again after World War II. Dozens of 
groups formed, bickered, and broke up, 
while audiences stayed away from the 
best or the worst of the productions with 
impartiality 

It might be ventured that what Dallas 
audiences were yearning for was the 
professional theatre that had been of- 
fered by the Margo Jones Theater- 
which they had allowed to collapse. 

rhe rise and decline—sometimes total 

of the key artistic institutions of 
Dallas has always been the story of The 
Man—or Woman—on Horseback. In 
the symphony, it was Antal Dorati. In 
opera, it is Lawrence Kelly. In theatre, 
it was Margo Jones 

Miss Jones, a young Texan, arrived 
in Dallas in 1945 to found her dream 
theatre, a professional repertory group 
in an inland city—far from the influ- 
ences of both Broadway and Hollywood 

that should divide its program be- 
tween production of new scripts by 
promising playwrights and presenting 


lost 


classics 

Among the promising playwrights she 
turned up was William Inge, and Ten- 
nessee Williams sent her plays. The 
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Dark at the Top of the Stairs had its 
genesis in an earlier Inge script pre- 
sented by Margo Jones, and Inherit the 
Wind was first staged in her little arena 
theater. 

The theater-in-the-round was an ex- 
pediency. Typical of her energy and 
resourcefulness, she made it into an 
exciting experiment. 

Margo—as every one who had met her 
at once called her—turned these same 
qualities to the matter of getting support 
and selling tickets. She died in the sum- 
mer of 1955 in an unfortunate accident. 
The theatre struggled on a few seasons, 
then died itself, from lack of vitality. 

Antal Dorati already had a reputation 
in ballet when he arrived, also in 1945 

a year of high hopes and big doings 
in Dallas—to revive the Dallas Sym- 
phony and make it, for the first time, a 
major one. 

Amiable, persuasive, bounding with 
energy—and, incidentally, a fine musi- 
cian and _ orchestra-builder — Dorati 
made the orchestra that everyone 
thought Dallas should have. A record- 
ing contract with RCA Victor signalled 
that the orchestra had arrived. 

In the course of all this, the orchestra 
budget soared. Dorati was so successful 
that he was invited to Minneapolis to 
replace Dimitri Mitropoulos. He ac- 
cepted. The orchestra’s finances were 
chaotic, and it took years to pay for the 
Dorati binge, which had been so much 
fun at the time 

From the New York Philharmonic, 
the Dallas Symphony tapped the young 
associate conductor, Walter Hendl, as 
its next maestro. The small group of 
persons and firms who had footed the 
staggering bill for the Dorati regime, 
demanded that the burden be spread 
over a broader base henceforth, and 
there also began a period of retrench- 
ment. The budget was cut. The reduced 
orchestra moved from the Music Hall 
into the smaller McFarlin Auditorium. 

No Man on Horseback, Mr. Hendl 
amiably made the best of the situation 
for eight seasons, then departed for 
Chicago to become associate conductor 
there. 

It was then that the Dallas Sym- 
phony, shopping for a new conductor, 
came upon Paul Kletzki. 

His celebrity made him a catch, and 
at least three cities were after him. 
Kletzki, near 60, was making the most 
important step of his career. Dallas, as 
usual, promised more than anybody. 
He came 

The symphony board, deciding to 
aim for the big time again, immediately 
hiked the budget by $75,000. It has 
crawled up less spectacularly since. 

Maestro Kletzki, in his third season, 
has not yet got the orchestra he was 
promised, or that Dallas’ pretensions 
would seem to call for. Whether he has 
the temperament or desire to mount a 
charger and go after his goals remains 
to be seen. 

[Editor's Note—On Feb. 21, E. H. 
Cary, Jr., president of the Dallas Sym- 
phony Board, received a letter from Mr. 
Kletzki asking that he be let out of his 


contract for the 1961-62 season. 
Kletzki offered reasons of health.| 

Mr. Kelly, over at the opera, is defi- 
nitely in our mold of The Man on 
Horseback. He has talked, threatened, 
flattered, begged, and, in general, buf- 
faloed Dallas into an opera company 
whose standards are equal to those of 
any house in the world. 

The successes of the Dallas Civic 
Opera have already inspired creation of 
a committee to build a new opera house, 
which is what the company and the city 
both need. It has inspired a fall Dallas 
Festival of the arts, a grouping of com- 
plementary efforts in music, drama, 
dance, cinema and night clubs. 

The Festival organization has itself 
inspired, in turn, a search into ways of 
coordinating all the arts in Dallas on a 
year-round basis. A common infor- 
mation service and box office through- 
out the year are immediate goals. Com- 
mon fund-raising and other sticky sub- 
jects are to be taken up later. 

The twin matters of broadening the 
audiences and broadening the base of 
contributors remain the chief problems 
of opera, symphony and theatre alike. 

It is still a fact that too small a group 
of individuals and businesses are relied 
upon to keep the arts in Dallas going. 
It is no wonder that periodically they 
snap their purses shut. 

To get more people into the opera 
house and concert hall involves more 
than just offering them the best that 
there is and letting them know about 
it. It is also necessary that they be able 
to buy the tickets. 

The price scales in Dallas are too 
high, and something is going to be done 
about it. Dallas Civic Opera will shave 
their prices this year and let some of 
the music-lovers in. 

The symphony, when it moves again 
from the 4,100-seat Music Hall to the 
2,600-seat McFarlin Auditorium, will 
be presented with the problem of what 
to do with a symphony audience that 
averages 3,000. The solution will be to 
offer a popular-priced “public general 
rehearsal” Sunday afternoon, and the 
formal concert, of the same program, 
at formal prices, Monday night. 

When the music-loving but budget- 
hampered general public begins to at- 
tend the symphony, it is likely that con- 
tributions will increase. For there are 
many prospective donors who are loath 
to contribute money to prop an artistic 
institution that often seems to exist 
merely for the pleasure of a mink-and- 
pearl set who should be able to pay for 
their own luxuries. 

Dallas is, indeed, a “Boomtown.” It 
always has been. 


Mr. 


Marimba... 


(Continued from page 1]) 
music for the instrument. His Concerto 
is unique. It was written for me when 
I was in Guatemala. It has never been 
performed because there are no parts, 
and to have the parts copied out, as 
you know, is expensive.” 

I was curious to know how Miss 
Chenoweth happened to choose the 
marimba as her instrument. “By a 





fluke,” was her prompt and candid 
reply. “In the little town of Enid, Okla- 
homa, where I was born, father sold 
musical instruments. For our Sunday 
entertainment, we were taken to the 
store where we could play the instru- 
ment of our choice. I was studying 
piano, but an infected finger prompted 
me to try the marimba and | became 
fascinated. A marimba teacher lived 
in our town. I studied with him for 
about a year, when he left for lack of 
business. From then on, it was a matter 
of applying everything I knew about 
the piano and music to the marimba 
You might say I was self-taught for I 
had to devise my technique as I went 
along. I was the first to play poly- 
Phonically on the instrument, and to 
learn to do that required tremendous 
patience. It took me nine months to 
work out my first Bach Chorale. Bach 
has opened up all the technique of the 
marimba for me. Just last year I 
learned to do mordents with two mal- 
lets in one hand—a feat which I was 
told couldn’t be done. The Bach I play 
is already so beautifully outlined for 
the marimba that I don’t have to alter 
it. I play all music exactly as written; 
I never transcribe or adapt. I find, too, 
that there is no end to striving for new 
colors.” 

Miss Chenoweth not only handles 
four mallets with amazing ease; she is 
able to get a different color with each. 
It is possible, she pointed out, to play 
with five and six mallets, but “it’s not 
practical.” Robert Kurka, whose Con- 
certo she played last season with the 
Orchestra of America in Carnegie Hall, 
has written some of the widest intervals 
possible to play. “The larger the inter- 
val,” she explained, “the weaker the 
grip on the mallets.” 

Miss Chenoweth not only determines 
her own malleting in the scores she 
plays: she makes her own mallets. Rub- 
ber and wool yarn are the materials 
used to cover the mallets. The finest 
are made from India rubber. “I never 
found anything else to be satisfactory,” 
she said. The mallet handles are made 
from a tropical vine rattan. 

Miss Chenoweth uses a_ standard 
North American marimba of a four- 
and-a-half-octave range which, she ex- 
plained, “is the feasible range.” “Our 
resonators,” she continued, “are cylin- 
drical metal tubes. Other resonators 
are made of wood or gourd. The ma- 
rimba is a difficult instrument to make. 
The wood must be imported and it must 
be a very hard, tropical wood called 
hormigo, or tropical rosewood. While 
any variety of mallet may be used in 
the lower registers, a hard rubber mal- 
let is best for the upper register. Soft 
mallets wound with yarn are for tone 
rather than percussion. It is sufficient 
for a composer to specify merely hard 
or soft mallets and leave the final choice 
to the performer, since there is a wide 
selection of choices, and marimbists 
have individual preferences relative to 
weight and flexibility of a mallet, as 
well as to degrees of hardness and soft- 
ness. The rich, legato sonorities ob- 
tained by four-part harmony display 


the marimba at its best and most reso- 
nant. Four soft mallets sustaining the 
chords with quick, repeated strokes 
produce an organ-like quality of tone. 
With this principle of tone production, 
the air in the resonator pipes beneath 
the keys can be agitated so that prac- 
tically no percussion is heard. 

“A player, I might add, has complete 
control over four mallets at most. 
Voice spacing between two mallets 
should not exceed a tenth. It is possible 
to cross voices in four-mallet playing, 
but then the inner mallets should not 
be more than a fourth or fifth apart. 
Composers can approximate four-mallet 
technique by working at a piano key- 
board with only the thumbs and little 
fingers extended. Paul Creston, in his 
Concertino for Marimba and Orchestra, 
worked out the marimba technique in 
this way. 

“While most second-year students 
can manage four mallets when the har- 
mony is close, or when the voices move 
chiefly in parallel motion, it takes a 
proficient marimbist to control the voice 
parts independently when leaps as wide 
as a fifth are called for. Only advanced 
marimbists, too, can play polyphonic 
works in two or three voices, or in 
four slow-moving parts such as Bach 
Chorales.” 

Although Miss Chenoweth finds little 
time for teaching, she pointed out that 
there is a definite need for teaching 
material—sonatas, variations, etudes, 
small ensemble works, and two- or 
three-part polyphonic works—for ad- 
vanced students. Works suitable for 
concert use, too, are needed. Com- 
posers wishing to write for the marimba 
should bear three important things in 
mind. In Miss Chenoweth’s words, they 
are: “The player alternates left and 
right hand except on rare occasions. 
The keys of the marimba gradually 
narrow from bass to treble. The instru- 
ment has no pedal.” 


Elena Gerhardt .. . 
(Continued from page 13) 

remnant, which still crops up 
sometimes, of the old concept that the 
prima donna is immune to the intrusion 
of daily concerts. We learned by expe- 
rience that year. Gerhardt’s art, great 
as it was, could not save her from the 
Nazi fury. 

In the early Thirties, she had married 
Dr. Fritz Kohl, a prominent official in 
German radio. Although Dr. Kohl was 
not Jewish, he somehow fell afoul of 
the government shortly after the wed- 
ding. Warned that he was about to be 
arrested, he persuaded his new bride 
to get out of Germany. They had no 
time to prepare. Within hours, Ger- 
hardt was on a train for Holland. Be- 
cause Germans were not permitted to 
take money out of the country and it 
was next to impossible to export one’s 
belongings, she left with only what she 
could carry in her hand, the legal ten 
marks, which she was required to spend 
before she crossed the frontier, and a 


a last 


dangerously illegal fifty marks more 
hidden in her hair. For these she would 
have paid with her life if she had been 
caught. She wasn’t, and friends in 
London took her in. 

She had hardly settled there when, 
by one of the ironies of their illogic, 
the Nazis released Dr. Kohl without 
trying him and gave him a passport to 
travel to England to join his wife, re- 
quiring only his assurance — bonded 
by his property, which was consider- 
able — that he would return to Ger- 
many to stand trial when the court 
summoned him. When the time of test 
actually came — and it did — both he 
and she proved their integrity and dem- 
onstrated that they possessed one of 
the essential ingredients of great human 
beings and great art. When he was 
called, Dr. Kohl kept his word to cap- 
tors from whom he had miraculously 
escaped, forsook the safety of London, 
and re-entered the insanity of Ger- 
many, where everybody knew that an 
unfavorable verdict would mean at 
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least a concentration 


death 


camp and could 


mean 

I was to work with Gerhardt on the 
day of the trial. I wanted to call off 
our appointment but insisted on 
going on as usual. The afternoon was 
unreal, brutally so 
far away 


she 


Each of us was too 
When the phone rang, Ger- 
hardt jumped but managed to answer 
deliberately 
that it Presently she 
laid the phone in its cradle but stood 
sull When | moved toward 
her, she held up her hand in her char- 


icteristic 


her voice so low, however. 
hardly sounded 


beside it 


she 
two of 


gesture Let’s go on,” 

after a 
Where The piano 
She hear. “Reports say 
he’s been found guilty, but it’s too soon 
to be sure. It rumor.” She 
took a deep breath. “He said he would 
telephone. Till I hear from him, | 
believe nothing, nothing at all, no 
matter what anybody says.” 
Sing, mein Kind 
we did 


said, and minute or 


silence were we?” 


began didn't 


can be a 


She smiled 
at me 
And 

Happily, it all 
hoped Di 


I sing, too.” 


she 
Kohl was acquitted, with 
penalties for doubtful 
meant only 
when he 


turned out as 
minor misde- 
that the 
first ar- 
forfeited 

in two days, 
lived there 
and 


meanors which 


property seized was 


rested was now 
back in London 
this time for good 


until his 


“legally 
and was 
They 
death a few years ago 
hers just now 

To me, it is always interesting to com- 
and how they are made 
With Gerhardt in mind, I think of three 


singers ol 


pare careers 


her period who made pre- 
eminent names all over the world solely 
as Liedet Wiillner, 
herselt 
noth- 
In spite of difficulties, these 
remained faithful to the 
which they started. Doesn't it 
that adherence to the ideal 
the making of the kind of music 
tor which each was peculiarly fitted 


singers 


and 


Ludwig 
Gerhardt 
German 


Julia Culp 


singers of songs songs, 
ing else 
three 


with 


ideal 


seem clear 


Was more important than career for its 
own sake? 

As time passed, Gerhardt became so 
program that 
she was one of the vocalists who 
kind of motto 
entire programs of 
composer. In the 


dedicated to refinement 
first 
was a 


dared dare 


for her to sing 


songs by one years 


were 
content with programs containing every 


when singers andiences, too 
conceivable style, the courage to essay 
an evening of Brahms and Schubert, to 
say nothing of Hugo Wolf when he was 
less understood than he is now, exacted 
more on both sides of the footlights 
than most people were willing to give 
We may grant that Gerhardt was for- 
tunate in her field, that only the Ger- 
man song literature has enough mate- 
rial for 


the fact 


such a bold venture 
that 


Even so, 


she saw the challenge, 
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seized it and acquitted herself with such 
distinction is evidence of Gerhardt’s 
supreme artistry. Others not too 
many have followed in her steps, 
but she was the pioneer. 

She was a pioneer, too, in entering 
the peculiarly masculine world of 
Winterreise, a venture likely to make 

singers ridiculous but which 
luster to Gerhardt’s name. She 
claimed, in fact, that it was she who 
restored the songs of Schubert's cycle 
to the order in which we now find them 
published, with Der Leiermann, that 
ultimate in bleakness, at the end. AI- 
though I have no proof, the claim rings 
true because the 
with 
her scrupulous 
truth. Four 
years of 


women 


added 


arrangement accords 
musical fitness and 
respect for artistic 
decades and many 
struggle later we recognize 
this sequence as a Schubert hallmark 
No matter how “right” it may be, how- 
ever, it is a formidable feat to bring a 
recital of twenty-four such taxing songs 
to a successful with The Organ 
Grinder, certainly no encouragement 
to the career when Gerhardt first did it 

Unquestionably, Gerhardt received 
incalculable impetus, musical insight 
and confidence in her ability from her 
with Artur Nikisch, 
whose genius guided her for years. The 
tale of how met him, as she told 
it to me, fits neatly into the altogether 
romantic Gerhardt story. 


her sense of 


how 


close 


long association 


she 


Knowing what she became, we can 
that Elena, even 
in her youth, showed exceptional vocal 
and physical promise, and that her 
mind was already acute. While she was 
sull a student at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory, she chanced, along with a num- 
ber of others, to be heard by Artur 
Nikisch, who was then General Direc- 
tor. The story sounds best if we accept 
the simple statement that the great man 
made a gesture to a_ better- 
and said casually 
that he would play the accompaniments 
for her graduation recital, still two years 
away. Whether or not Nikisch forgot 
his promise, Elena did not. (How 


easily believe young 


gracious 


than-average pupil 


could a young girl, obviously hopeful of 
a place in the musical sun, forget that 
Europe’s musical god had noticed her?) 
The two years passed, and the time 
came for her to prepare for her per- 


formance. “Who will play for you?” 
her teacher asked. “The Herr Direktor, 
of course.” We can imagine how the 
prim German jaw fell, and how fast 
she ran to the principal. We can also 
imagine the attempts at dissuasion—the 
verriickt's, Dummkopf's and unmég- 
lich's that were barked at the girl. 
“But he promised. Ask him.” We 
don't know how long it took, or who 
finally reminded the great Artur—prob- 
ably he was as unapproachable and yet 
as human as the great Arturo of our 


day but the fact is that Nikisch did 
play the recital for Gerhardt’s debut, 
continued to play for her until he died, 
and contributed at least his share to one 
of music’s more colorful chapters. 

Now, while we must admit the in- 
calculable value of such help, we must 
recognize that the soil to make the most 
of Nikisch’s caliber of teaching must 
have been rarely fertile; and that Ger- 
hardt, in order to become Gerhardt, 
must have possessed native qualities 
which were capable not only of receiv- 
ing but of enhancing what he taught 
into something which transcended them 
both. One of our most eminent violin 
teachers, on being complimented for his 
part in a pupil's success, replied, “There 
are no great teachers, only great 
pupils.” I have more than a hunch that 
Nikisch would not have devoted him- 
self as he did to Gerhardt’s singing if 
he had not seen the flower of greatness 
grow 

Those who heard Gerhardt in concert 
will never forget her. In her prime she 
alone. In later years, whether 
from fat or fatigue, she was often remiss 
as to pitch, but her musicality never 
failed. More and more high notes 
eluded her but, as a friend of mine who 
was not inclined to idolatry remarked, 
“She always looks as if she were doing 
it better than anybody else possibly 
could. And she makes me believe I’m 
hearing what I know I don't hear.” 
Illusion? Genius? Mesmerism? What 
other singer has made as many tours of 
the United States—fourteen, I was once 
told—singing nothing but Lieder? On 
the stage she was majestic, and dressed 
for majesty. I sometimes wonder what 
the Gerhardt whom some of use knew 
in the later years would have done had 
she been before the public in the age of 
the “sheath.” Probably, she would have 
gone on suiting herself, because she 
knew what was right for her, she ac- 
commodated herself to her limitations, 
and was ready for the command she 
meant to assume long before she walked 
on the stage. 

Regrettably, 


stood 


she left few first-rate 
recordings, but the lively memory of an 
incomparably beautiful voice, musical 
perception of the highest order, courage 
and inventiveness in repertoire, pro- 
grams of a quality imitated now but 
still rarely matched, and an astonishing 
ability to project all this as a unified 
artistic whole—not separate parts but a 
unit whose components were molded 
into an exquisite artistic entity—assures 
us that Elena Gerhardt was an unques- 
tionably great singer. The legacy she 
immeasurable. I can't help 
feeling that she must have enriched— 
and will go on enriching—the lives of 
everybody she touched. Because she 
had so many forces, as vivid and as 
valid today as when I first became 


leaves is 





aware of them, I feel in writing about 
her that | am not looking back at an- 
other era and doting on “the good old 
days” but am only reminding myself of 
the ever-present contribution made by 
the nearest approach to artistic perfec- 
tion that we are likely to see. The voice 
itself may be gone but the artistry is as 
vital and as meaningful as ever 

Elena Gerhardt was one of the su- 
premely great lieder singers. Many 
think that she was the greatest of all. 
Certainly, she was a great singer in an 
age of great singers. But she was some- 
thing more, and I am inclined to believe 
that it was the “something more” which 
made her unique 


Gerhardt’s Legacy 
In Recordings 


The records of Elena Gerhardt fall 
into three categories. For her first two 
recording sessions (1907 and 1911), 
Artur Nikisch, the famed conductor and 
patron of Mme. Gerhardt, appeared as 
accompanist. These 25 titles, the 
earliest Gerhardt records, disclose a 
young talent of great promise, marred 
only by a certain hesitant approach to 
the music at hand 

The second period included Ameri- 
can Columbia records (6 titles) of the 
most undistinguished repertoire to come 
from this great artist. But there were 
also several sessions for German HMY 
and English Aeolian-Vocalion between 
1913 and 1924 that captured the voice 
at its most beautiful. (Her accompan- 
ists here were Bruno Seidler-Winkler, 
Ivor Newton and Harold Craxton.) 

The last period includes the most 
famous of the Gerhardt records, the 
Hugo Wolf Society Volume | 19 
songs, accompanied by Coenrad V. Bos, 
one of the most desirable and difficult- 
to-find items in the long list of unavail- 
able 78 rpm disks. (It is believed the 
masters purposely were destroyed, to 
protect the “exclusivity” of the Wolf 
Society issues.) Also of great signifi- 
cance was the HMV Schubert Centen- 
ary album. (The Wéinterreise songs 
from this set appeared in this country 
on Victor in the mid-thirties.) In this 
third period, Gerhardt’s time of great- 
est communication, one record is of 
preeminent value, Suleikas zweiter Ge- 
sang of Schubert, a disk that by itself 
would place the mantle of immortality 
upon the artist 

Late issues included a highly inter- 
esting set from the Gramophone Shop. 
This had one of the definitive perfor- 
mances of Brahms’ Zigeunerlieder, and 
a spectacular Die Stadt of Schubert 
and Und willst du deinen Liebsten ster- 
ben sehen of Wolf. Mme. Gerhardt’s 
last records were a rather tragic per- 
formance of Frauenliebe und Leben, 
also issued privately, which revealed 
her inimitable interpretative gifts but 
almost no remaining voice 

At the time of writing, none of these 
recordings have been transferred to LP 
editions. John W. Clark 


Lorin Maazel... 


(Continued from page 15) 

Of his early days as a prodigy and 
his period of training in Pittsburgh, 
Maazel has relatively little to say. He 
pities prodigies, and feels that they are 
fortunate if they are not forced to ex- 
hibit their gifts before the public. His 
conducting activities in Pittsburgh he 
considers preparatory and _ pre-profes- 
sional. His real musical life, one gath- 
ers, began when he took his gifts into 
his own hands and began to mold them. 
This took place in Europe. 

Maazel has firm opinions about the 
requirements of a conductor’s métier. 
“Anybody can learn to wave a stick,” 
he says. “That is not important.” Cul- 
tivation of mind and musical spirit is 
the prime necessity, while, for the young 
conductor, repertoire is a major buga- 
boo. He deplores the attitude which 
makes “success” a goal in itself, and 
feels that in the United States there is 
“too much success and not enough 
study”. Art, he says, is a “tall, wide, 
deep thing’. One can be preoccupied 
with it endlessly. There is no need of 
popularization; only understanding. 

Coming from a French-born, Ameri- 
can-trained conductor, one of Maazel’s 
statements, in particular, is likely to 
ring in American ears. “I have a feel- 
ing,” he says, “that the American pub- 
lic has come farther than the American 
artist. The people want something bet- 
ter.” 


Broadway on Dises .... 


(Continued from page 18) 
IRMA LA DOUCI 

Music by Margaret Monnot, lyrics by 
Alexander Breffort, musical direction 
by Stanley Lebowsky. (Columbia OL 
5560 — $4.98.) 

From every approach this imported 
musical has a great sense of style. Al- 
though the American orchestrations 
have been somewhat expanded since 
this wittily cynical but charming theatre 
adventure opened originally in Paris 
and London, there still is an atmosphere 
in the score that is typically Parisienne. 
It is almost similar to The Sound of 
Paris, and the subtle lyrics and tinkling 
tunes come across enchantingly on this 
disc. As in the show itself, spoken 
dialogue often serves as an introduction 
to or a bridge between the songs. Eliza- 
beth Seal, Keith Mitchell and Clive 
Revell are again excellent, as they are 
on stage. However, if you want a really 
French version, that, too, is available 
here now with Zizi Jeanmaire and Ro- 
land Petit in the central roles. 

THE FANTASTICKS 

Book and lyrics by Tom Jones, music 
by Harvey Schmidt, musical direction 
and arrangements by Julian Stein. 
Julian Stein at the piano, Beverly Mann 
at the harp. (MGM 38720 — $4.98.) 

This off-Broadway musical was sug- 
gested by a play called Les Roman- 


tiques by Edmund Rostand, has a cast 
of only nine, who sing solely to the 
accompaniment of a piano and a harp. 
In their entirety, however, they add up 
to the freshest, most charming and 
original production on or off Broadway 
this season. Especially outstanding is 
Much More, as sung by Carla Huston, 
as well as two songs—Soon It’s Gonna 
Rain and They Were You —in which 
she is teamed up with Kenneth Nelson. 
Elsewhere, this production comes across 
admirably on the disc, thanks to a 
luscious score and meticulous perform- 
ances 
TENDERLOIN 

Music by Jerry Bock, lyrics by Shel- 
don Harnick. Starring Maurice Evans. 
(Capitol SWAO 1492 — $5.98.) 

Big, bawdy and boring on the stage, 
this recording captures more of the 
essence of the period aurally than it did 
visually in the original. Highlighted is 
the pontifical and mellifluous voice of 
Maurice Evans at its richest and most 
rotund pitch. The vocal delight of the 
album, as well as of the show, however, 
is Ron Husmann, whose clear and ap- 
pealing voice performs wonders with 
a serious version of the jukebox hit 
Artificial Flowers. It must be added 
that the other singers and orchestra 
come across far better on disc than in 
the theatre. 

WILDCAT 

Music by Cy 
Carolyn Leigh, 
John Morris. 
1060 — 


Coleman, lyrics by 
musical direction by 
(RCA VICTOR LOC 
$5.98.) 

In a setting circa 1912 on the Texas 
border, this musical brings Lucille Ball, 
the television delight of millions who 
loved her as Lucy, back to Broadway. 
Unfortunately, Miss Ball did not cap- 
ture me in the same way in this musical, 
although I admit she is such a profes- 
sional that she knows how to put across 
a song despite a minimum of vocal 
equipment. (Oddly enough, she’s bet- 
ter in her singing than in her speaking 
voice.) She enlivens this album con- 
siderably with her renditions of Hey, 
Look Me Over with Paula Stuart and, 
again, in What Takes My Fancy with 
Don Tompkins. A highlight of this disk 
is the resonant, rich and well-trained 
voice of Keith Andes, especially in 
You've Come Home. Then, too, there 
is a rousing hat dance, El Sombrero, 
that has vigor and vitality. Though 
Michael Kidd’s marvelous choreogra- 
phy would have been a great adjunct 
to this disc, if it were now possible, I 
can only add that I don’t miss the fact 
that none of the tedious book is in- 
cluded. 2 

UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN 

Music and lyrics by Meredith Willson, 
orchestration by Don Walker, vocal 
arrangements and musical direction by 
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Herbert Greene 
$5.98.) 


(Capitol SWAO 1509 


Very midwestern in feeling and rich 
in the American folk idiom, this musi- 
cal has deservedly brought stardom to 
Tammy Grimes, the girl with a voice 
like creamed gravel, penetrating, and, 
at the same time, poignant. She is per- 
* haps at her best in both the theatre and 
on records in My Own Brass Bed and 
Belly Up To The Bar, Boys. The oper- 
atic voice of her leading man, Harve 
Presnell, is a rich asset throughout, 
I'll Never Say No. 
there is an Italianate and romantic 
Dolce Far Niente, that should be 
deservedly more popular 

iddenda: Some of the best of Broad- 
way by Mel Torme and Mar- 
Whiting, is available Broad- 

Now, where hit 

Do Re Mi, Wildcat, Irma 
ind Camelot. (Verve V-2146 

Also, there is a repeat per- 
formance of highlights from the Broad- 
way production of With 
Mike Nichols ( Mer- 
DCM 


(Stereopl 


especially in Too, 


song 


as sung 
garet 
wa) Right 
irom 
La Douce 


$4.98.) 


on 
they sing 


songs 


in Evening 
Vay 
$4.98.) 


and Elaine 
cury 2200 


onic versions of the above 


liste d albums are $1.00 ea h additional ) 


Datelines ... 


New York.—The Eighth Congress of 
the International Musicological Society, 
to be held jointly with the 27th Annual 
Meeting of the American Musicological 
Society, will open at Columbia Univer- 
on Sept. 5. On Sept the Con 
gress will meet at Yale University, and 
on Sept. 9, at Princeton 


Sity 


Parma, Italy. 


loscanini 


Ihe tamily of Arturo 
are reported to be consider- 
ing making a museum of the 
which the conductor was 


CONTESTS 


$10,000 Prize Piano 
Competition Planned 


What is perhaps the largest prize yet 
offered in a performers contest, 
$10,000, awaits the pianist who wins 
a new competition to be held in Fort 
Worth, Texas in September 1962. Co- 
sponsored the Fort Worth Piano 
Forum and Texas Christian 
University, the competition is planned 
to be held every four years and will be 
called the Van Cliburn International 
Piano Competition 

Mr. Cliburn will play a 
cert in Fort Worth on Mar. 27 to aid 
the Competition, and the City’s 
Chamber of Commerce is underwriting 
the project." The main cash prize was 
contributed to the Teacher’s Forum by 
the National Guild of Piano Teachers 
through president Irl Allison of 
Austin 

The committee in charge of the con- 


house in 


late born 








by 


leacher's 


benefit con- 


its 
lexas 
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First Performances in New York 


Chamber 


Amy, Gilbert: Invention I 
Concert, Feb. 5) 
Castaldi, Paolo: Frase 

Feb. 5) 
Swack, Irwin: Wind Quintet (Composers Group of New York City, Jan 
Sydeman, William: Second Chamber Concerto (Music in Our 


for Flute, Piano and Vibra-marimbaphone (Fromm Foundation 


for Piano and One Percussion Player (Fromm Foundation Concert, 


30) 
Time, Feb. 5) 


Dance 


Schuller, Gunther: Modern Ja Variants (New York City Ballet Orchestra, Jan. 4) 


Flute 


Jolivet, Andre: Sonata (1958) (Samuel Baron, Jan. 31) 


Guitar Duo 
De Filippi, 
an. 30) 


Amedeo: Divertimento for Two Guitars (Composers Group of New York City, 


Harp 
Ben 


Haim, Paul: Poem (Lise Nadeau, Feb. 13) 


Orchestra 


Bernstein, Leonard 
Blackwood, Easley 
Childs, Barney 


Egge, Klaus 


Symphonic Dances from West Side Stor) 


Symphony No. 2, Op 

Second Symphony, in One Movement (1954-56) (Music 
Symphony No. 2 (Music in the Making, Jan. 27) 
Halffter, Rodolfo: Three Pieces for String Orchestra (1954) (Music in the Making, Feb. 17) 
Harrison, Daniel: Transition 1959 (Music in the Making, Jan. 27) 

Huggler, John: Divertimento for Viola and Orchestra, Op. 32 (Music in the Making 
Husa, Karel: Fantasies for Orchestra (Music in the Making, Jan. 27) 
Kohs, Ellis B.: Symphony No. 1, for Small Orchestra (1950) (Music 
Lutoslawski, Witold: Concerto for Orchestra (New York Philharmonic 
Piston, Walter: Symphony No (Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb. 14) 
Roosevelt, Willard: May Song It Flourish (1960) (Music in the Making 
Stokes, Eric: Divertimento No. 1 (Music in the Making, Jan. 27) 


(New York Philharmonic, Feb 


9 (Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 12 


in the Making, Feb. 17) 


Jan. 27) 


in the Making 
Jan. 1) 


Feb. 17) 


Feb. 17) 


Percussion 


Stockhausen, Karlheinz: Zyklus for One Percussion Player (Fromm Foundation Concert 


Piano 
Ardevol, José: Son (Paulina 
Franco, Johan: Partita (1950 
Lora, Antonio: Four Symbols for 


Ruvinska 
(George 


Piano 


Feb. 4) 
Bennette 
(1940) «« 


Feb. 12) 


omposers Group of 


New York City, Jan 


Viola 


Persichetti, Vincent: Infanta Marina for Viola and Piano (Music in Our Time, Feb. 5) 


Vocal 
Berio, Lucian Cire 
Feb. 5) 
Dickinson, 


Henning 
Strilko, 


les for Voice, Harp, Two Percussion Players (Fromm Foundation Concert, 


Peter: Four Poems by W. H 
Erwin: By the Rivers of 


Anthony Songs of Innocence 


Auden (Louise Patterson, 
Babylon (Composers Group of 
(Alpha Brawner, Feb. 5) 


Feb. 3) 


New York City, Jan 











includes Mr. Allison, Grace Ward 
Lankford, president and co-founder of 
the Forum, M. E. Sadler, chancellor 
of Texas Christian University, and J. 
H. Chowning, president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce 


test 


strumental solo or voice. 

sium between May 24 and 27. 
line: April 7. Write 
Committee, American Universit 
Massachusetts and Nebraska 


N.W., Washington, D. ¢ 


Anthem Competition. 
Capital University’s 
Conductor's Guild 
Ohio. Prize of $100. Deadline: Sept. 
| For further information write 
Everett W. Mehrley, chairman 


Sponsored by 
Chapel Choir 
of Columbus, 
Rheta A. Sosland Chamber 
Award. For a string Quartet. 
$1,000. Sponsored by the 
Community Center of Kansas Cit 


Mus: 


Merriweather Post Contest. Open to all 
violinists, pianists, and cellists not yet 
19 years old by Mar. 1. Deadline 
is March 11. First Prize: $2,000 and 
an appearance with the National Sym- 
phony. Second Prize: $500. Third 
Prize: $100. For further information 
write Raymond F. Kohn, manager, 
National Symphony, Hotel Roosevelt, 
2101 16th St., Washington 9, D. C. 


States. Work must 
previously 
Deadline: Sept. 1, Entry fee: $2. 
dress inquiries to the 


not have 


vard, Kansas City 9, Mo. 


sored by the San Francisco Conse 
vatory of Music. 
sixteen instruments. 


15. 
parts. 


Artists’ Advisory Council. Auditions 
for piano, voice, and strings starting 
Mar. 15. $1,000 prize in each cate- 
gory. Write Mrs. Wm. Cowen, 55 
East Washington Street, Room 201, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


For further information wri 


servatory, 1201 Ortega Street. 


American University Symposium. For Open to any student under 21 


compositions for symphony, chamber 
music, chamber orchestra, piano, in- 
Chosen 
works will be played at the Sympo- 
Dead- 
Symposium 


y, 


Aves., 


ic 


Prize: 
Jewish 


y. 


Open to all residents of the United 
been 
published or performed. 
Ad- 
Jewish Com- 
munity Center, 1600 Linwood Boule- 


American Composer’s Workshop. Spon- 


r- 


Scores for two to 
Deadline: April 
Entries to include full score and 


te 


Robin Laufer, director of the Con- 


Mansfield (Ohio) Symphony Auditions. 


in 





Richard or adjoining (Ohio) counties. 
Winner will appear with Symphony 
on May 7. Write the Symphony, 146 
Park Ave. West 


Scholastic Composer’s Contests. Open 
to any student in public, private or 
parochial schools in the United States 
from kindergarten through the 12th 
grade. All types of compositions per- 
missible. Scholarships will be awarded 
to the two winners. For further in- 
formation, write the Scholastic Com- 
poser’s Contest, 714 Nome Ave., 
Akron, Ohio 


Joseph Plon, pianist, was recipient 
of the First Special Graduate Award by 
“An Hour of Music”, Inc. The prize 
is a Town Hall recital to be given 


April 16 


Special Issue Addenda 


The following and re 
Special Issue 


noted and transferred to the 
Copy Ihe Editor 


corrections 
visions to the January 
should he 


readers own 


Philip Johnson 


‘Nine Actual Theater Designs,” a 
feature article by Philip Johnson in the 
January issue, was reprinted from a lec- 
ture delivered in Berlin (Nov. 21, 1960) 
at a colloquium on theatre buildings 
held jointly by Internationales Theater- 
Institut (ITI), Union Internationale des 
Architectes (UIA), and the _ Inter- 
national Music Council (IMC) 


Brooklyn 


2907 


Under Brooklyn (p. 327), substitute 
the following complete listing: (Except 
where otherwise noted, the following 
events take place at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, 30 Lafayette Ave. Direc- 
tor: Wm. McKelvy Martin.) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. Music 
Director: Charles Munch. Five Friday 
evening concerts: Dec. 2, Jan. 6, Feb 
17, Mar. 10, April Charles Munch 
conducts all concerts except Feb. 17 
when Erich Leinsdorf is guest 
ductor 

New York Philharmonic. Music Di- 
rector: Leonard Bernstein. Two Tuesday 
and five Saturday evening concerts: Oct 
18, Nov. 8, Dec. 17, Jan. 14, Jan. 28, 
Feb. 25, April 15. Three conducted by 
Bernstein; others by Boehm, Paray, 
Wallenstein, Golschmann 

Brooklyn Opera Company. Director: 
Guido G. Salmaggi. Fall season: Sept 
24, Gianni Schicchi; Oct. 1, Madama 
Butterfly; Oct. 8, Rigoletto; Oct. 15, 
La Traviata; Oct. 22, La Bohéme; Oct. 
29, Aida; Nov. 5, Carmen; Dec. 18, 
Hansel and Gretel. Spring season, 1961: 
April 8, // Trovatore; April 14, Tosca; 
April 22, Carmen; April 29, Madama 
Butterfly; May 6, La Bohéme; May 13, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 

Brooklyn Philharmonia. Conductor 
Siegfried Landau. Soloists: Jean Casa- 
desus, Nov. 12; Milstein, Dec. 10; Fir- 
kusny, Feb. 11; Verdi Requiem, Mar. 
18. Three youth concerts. 


con- 


Single events, presented in coopera- 
tion with Felix G. Gerstman: Nov. 25, 
Mantovani and his Orchestra; Nov. 26, 
Anna Russell; Dec. 3, Ximenez-Vargas 
Ballet Espanol; Jan. 7, 8, Jose Greco; 
Jan. 20, Andres Segovia; Jan. 22, Theo- 
dore Bikel; Mar. 25, 26, Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo. 

Brooklyn Civic Ballet Company. 
Artistic Director: Alan Banks. Six per- 
formances: Nov. 5, Nov. 19, Dec. 31, 
Feb. 19, Mar. 18, April 29. Permanent 
repertory company presenting classic 
ballets and new works. Occasional guest 
stars. 

Charles Pope Choristers. Amahl and 
the Night Visitors. 

Brooklyn Theatre Arts Company. 
Producers: Earl G. Muron and Joseph 
Yaver. Paint Your Wagon, Dec. 27-31. 

In addition to the above-listed events, 
The Brooklyn Academy of Music con- 
ducts the membership program of The 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Included are: 

Brooklyn Chamber Music 
Founder and Artistic Director: 
Tollefsen. Dates: Oct. 31, 
Dec. 18, Jan. 29, Feb. 26, 
April 9. The Society performs three 
times. The other four concerts: Joel 
Rosen, pianist; La Salle String Quartet 
(twice); Springfield Symphony Wood- 
wind Quintet 

Leventritt Series. 
den, pianist; Jan. 
violinist; Jan. 8, 
pianist; Feb. 12, 
violinist; Mar. 12, 
pianist; April 16, 
violinist 


Society. 
Carl H. 
Nov. 27, 
Mar. 19, 


Nov. 3, 
4, Nadia 
William Doppman, 
Gerard Kantarjian, 
Kenneth Amada, 
Gilda Muhlbauer, 


Tana Baw- 
Koutzen, 


Music Lecture Series. Fifteen 
tures by Miles Kastendieck, 
by high-fidelity recordings. 

Brooklyn College (Whitman 
torium, on campus). Oct 
Singers; Nov. 5, Detroit 
Dec. 10, Societa Corelli; Jan. 28, 
Tosca; Feb 11, Cleveland Orchestra; 
March 11, Verdi Requiem; April 15, 
Jaime Laredo, violinist 


lec- 
illustrated 


Audi- 
8, Caledonia 
Symphony; 


Martha M. Smith 


The following corrections and addi- 
tions for Martha Moore Smith Enter- 
prises should be noted: 

Under Dance Groups on Tour (p. 
361), please add: The Littlest Circus: 
Dance pantomime satire of a real cir- 
cus. Company of 8 performing to a 
hurdy-gurdy. Representative: Martha 
Moore Smith Enterprises. Nelle Fisher 
and Dance Company: Listed on page 
362 under Dance and Ballet. Manage- 
ment credit should read Martha Moore 
Smith Enterprises. 

Please add under Orchestras, Instru- 
mental Groups (p. 363): Musica Viva 
Trio. First-chair members of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. Management: Martha 
Moore Smith Enterprises. Hartt Wood- 
wind Quintet. From Hartt College of 
Music. Management: Martha Moore 
Smith Enterprises. 

Directory (p. 373): Add page 112 af- 
ter entries for Musica Viva Trio and 
Weekley and Arganbright. 


Andrew Schulhof 


On page 114, the heading Belle Schul- 
hof should read Andrew Schulhof Man- 
agement. In addition, please substitute 
the following revised copy: 

Belle Schulhof will continue the ex- 
clusive worldwide management of 
Ernest Ansermet. In the coming sea- 
son he is accepting in the United States 
only the invitation to conduct the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 

Peter Herman Adler (for England 
and Europe). Mr. Adler will conduct 
the Royal Philharmonic in a concert 
version of Prokofieff's War and Peace 
in London’s Festival Hall, May 1961; 
after that, he will conduct in Vienna, 
Hamburg and Italy. 

Oivin Fjeldstad (United States and 
Canada). The Norwegian conductor 
will return for engagements in North 
America. 

Sir Eugene Goossens (for the United 
States and Canada). Mr. Goossens will 
conduct Haydn’s The Creation with Les 
Concerts Symphoniques de Montreal, in 
Montreal, March 1961. 

Paul Kletzki. The Andrew Schulhof 
Management represents Mr. Kletzki 
only in his capacity as Musical Director 
of the Dallas Symphony. 

Laszlo Somogyi (for the United States 
and Canada). United States debut in 
March 1961 with the Houston Sym- 
phony. 


Orchestra Listing 

Under Ohio (p. 348), please add: 
Mansfield Symphony Orchestra. Musi- 
cal Director: R. L. Cronquist, 1354 
Lexington Ave. Orchestra address: 146 
Park Ave. West, Mansfield. 

Under Texas (p. 348), please add: 
Houston Youth Symphony. Director 
and conductor: Howard F. Webb. 
President: Weed Peterson. Address: 
P. O. Box 556, Houston 1. 


Datelines ... 


Miami, Fla. The Opera Guild of 
Greater Miami, currently celebrating 
its 20th anniversary, recently presented 
Andrea Chenier with Renata Tebaldi, 
Ettore Bastianini, and Umberto Borse, 
and Martha with Roberta Peters, Fran- 
cis Bible, Jon Crain, and Chester Lud- 
gin. Emerson Buckley conducted both 
operas and Arturo di Filippi is the 
artistic director of the company. The 
productions were repeated at Miami 
Beach and Fort Lauderdale. 

New York. — The 22nd annual 
American Music Festival, sponsored by 
radio station WNYC, began on Feb. 12 
with a concert at Town Hall. The or- 
chestra, conducted by Emerson Buckley, 
performed premieres of works by Leo 
Kraft, Charles Mills and Joseph Wood. 
Nineteen public concerts, which were 
broadcast, and more than 100 broad- 
cast concerts were offered as part of 
the Festival, which ran until Feb. 22. 

Rochester, N. Y.— Howard Hanson 
has been appointed to the Concert Ad- 
visory Panel of the New York State 
Council on the Arts. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
a a 


SOLON ALBERTI 

“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 

Coaching in Opera—Concert—Oratorio 

Hetel Aasonia, Bway & 73rd St. NY 23 
SU 7-1514 and SU 7-3300 


ANTONIO AUGENTI nysta 
Forced, misguided voices scientifically 
treated with special exercises 
Met Opera House Studios = baa nyc 

RE 4-2384 or LO 4 











MADELIENE K. BARTELL 


Teacher of Singing—NYSTA—NATS 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, N. J. 
AD 3-4043 





JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 
Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—nysta 
222 W. 23rd St., NYC 11 CH 3-3700 


FINE ARTS ENSEMBLE 


F. P. LOUBET, dir. « VOICE PLACEMENT 
Public Appearances Guaranteed 
METROPOLITAN OPERA STUDIOS 

1425 Bway, NYC, Studio 38 LO 5-9488 


MARIO FIORELLA 
Voice Production 
Formerly Chicago Civic Opera 
853 7th Ave., NYC Pi 7-2822 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING * N.A.T.S. 
2 Orchard Pkwy., White Plains, WN. Y. 
H 9-3200 
872 Carnegie Hall, N.¥.C. 19—Thursdays 


WALTER HATCHEK 


Teacher of Singers—Including 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Stadio 853—Carnegie Hall! 

154 W. 57 St., NYC Li 4-1815 


LOLA HAYES 
Teacher of Singing 
1200 Sth Ave., N.Y. C. 


CECILE JACOBSON 


Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 
160 W. 73 St., NYC TR 7-2573 or TR 7-6700 


ROBERT KINANDER 
Voice 
Member N.A.1.S. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
188 West 58th St.. NYC JU 6-7228 


GLADYS MATHEW 


TEACHER OF VOICE * OPERA & RECITAL 

















TR 6-2989 











Repertoire * Classes in Acting 
40 E. 8} 4 St., NYC 28 BU 8-6704 


CATARINA PORTA 

‘Bel Canto’ (Italian Style of Singing) 
*Piano (Prac.-Theor.) *Phonology 

54 Westmount St., Halifax, N.S., Canada 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


Comporeer, concert accompanist, conductor 
Teacher of Singing, coaching, repertoire 
building. 
5559 Buckingham, Detroit 24 


VERNE REIDER NYSTA 
Voice development-coaching * repertoire 
“VOC A PAN” for greater artistry 
appt. only: 162 W. 54 $t., NYC Ci 7-0516 








TU 1-7191 
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SCHOOLS 
AND STUDIOS 


New York.—Paul Emerich, director 
of the Emerich Music Memory Work- 
shop, has published a new book on 
modern music dealing with condition- 
ing the ear for contemporary music. 
Sections of the book deal with whole- 
tone scales, modes, pentatonic scales, 
bitionality, polytonality, poly- and cross- 
rhythms, and 12-tone music. 





New York.—Among the activities of 
young artists from the studio of Anna 
M. Hamlin were Judith Raskin’s per- 
formance in the NBC-TV Opera pro- 
duction of Deseret in addition to her 
appearances with the New York City 
Opera this fall. Virginia Bitar will sing 
in the Metropolitan Opera Guild pro- 
duction of Cosi fan Tutte which is tour- 
ing the schools in the New York area. 
Joan Caplan was soloist with the New 
York Choral Society and the Fred 
Patrick Opera Co 


New York.—James Shomate, coach- 
accompanist, has moved his studio from 
116 East 57th St. to a new location at 
25 East 10th Street. 


Hilversum, Holland.—The Music De- 
partment of the Netherlands Radio 
Union will institute an International 
Conductors’ Course from June 12 until 
July 14. Information may be obtained 
by writing the Music Dept. of Nether- 
lands Radio Union, Postbus 150, Hil- 
versum. The instructors will be Franco 
Ferrara and Willem Hijstek. Applica- 
tions should be received not later than 
March 13 at the above address. 


Naperville, Ill. — Starting with the 
fall semester the School of Music at 
North Central College will be under 
the directorship of Paul Warren Allen, 
professor of voice at the College since 
1947. 


Coral Gables, Fla——The University 
of Miami has received a $1,500 grant 
from the Theodore Presser Foundation 
to help support its Demonstration String 
Quartet. Now in its fifth year the Quar- 
tet plays annually to some 30,000 ele- 
mentary school students in more than 
75 private and public schools in Dade 
County. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Joseph E 
Maddy, professor of music and presi- 
dent of the National Music Camp, In- 
terlochen, received a citation in recog- 
nition for his “long service to the youth 
of Michigan”. The award was given 
on the occasion of Mr. Maddy’s retire- 
ment from the University. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The 10th annual 
summer music camp 7t Western Michi- 
gan University will begin on July 9. 
The two week session is open to high 
school musicians and there are also op- 
portunities for advanced study and 





MARGIT SCHEY-KUX 

Voice Production ¢  Interprepation 
Program Building * NYSTA * NATS 
404 E. 55 St., NYC 22 PL 5-3462 


RUTH SHAFFNER 
soPpRANO—Teacher of Singing 
145 East 39th St., NYC 


HERTA SPERBER 


Teacher of Singing—Coach 
205 W. 57 St., NYC & 30-43 88 St. Jock Hts. 
Tel: TW 8-1392 Mon. Thur. Fri. A.M. 
Providence, R. 1., Tue. & Wed. 


ZENKA STAYNA 
Voice—Program Building 
Bel Canto Marchesi Method 


Teacher of Met. Opera Artists & Others 
164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


DOLF SWING Nats. nysta 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
pong Juilliard School of Music « 


Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
15 W. 67th St., NY 23 R 7-5889 


KAREL WEISS 


Technique & Repertoire * “An outstand- 
ing musical personality.” Eva Gauthier 
175 E. 93 St., NYC AT 9-6567 or PL 7-6300 


LIL! WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING * Voice Placement 


Faculty N. Y. College of Musie 
Studio: 166 W. 72 St., NY 23 TR 3-4624 


CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist-Teacher 
336 Ceatral Park West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 


Pianist and Teacher 


Former Ist Asst. to Matthey 
534 Madison Ave., NYC 


MILDRED GERSON 
Pianist-Teacher 
67-39 108th St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
BO 8-3676 





Tel LE 2-1800 























Ri 9-4922 





L 5-6369 








GLADYS MAYO 


Piano and Allied Subjects 
550 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 


KATHRINE PARKER 


Pianist and Teacher 
Juilliard School of Music 


Preparatory Division 


185 Cloremont Ave., NYC 


DARRELL PETER 
PIANO—COMPOSITION—CONDUCTING 
Exponent of Olga Samaroff-Stokowski 
50 W. 67th St., NYC SU 7-2849 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher © Exponent 
Matthay Principles © Summer Master 


Classes 
320 W. 86 St., N. Y. 24 





UN 4-6020 








EN 2-7586 


SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 
Concert Pianist-Teacher 
On wevp aM-FM Thurs. 8:45 pm 
3185 W. 57th St., NYC Cl 7-7235 




















Coach-Accompanist 


IGOR CHICHAGOV 
VOCAL COACH 
For 8 Years Assoc. of Rosa Ponselle 


Hotel Ansonia, NYC (Wed-Sat) SU 7-3300 


RICHARD CUMMING 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
56 Irving Pl., NYC 3 


RICHARD FOSTER 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
167 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. 23 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
For 2 years assistant to Lotte Lehmann 
Opera. & Concert Repertoire 
41 W. 83 St., Apt. 7D, NYC TR 4-7750 


EVELYN HANSEN 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
160 W. 73rd St., NYC 
TR 3-9277 or TR 7-6700 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 

OF PARIS 
Concert Repertoire featuring the French 
40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-6999 


JAMES SHOMATE 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
25 E. 10th St., NYC 


ALICE WIGHTMAN 
Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, NYC 








GR 3-1258 





TR 4-5979 














SP 7-4086 





LO 5-243) 








THRUSTON JOHNSON 


Violinist-Conductor 
Studio: 600 W. 11éth St., NYC 27 RI 9-7839 





ALFRED TROEMEL 


Leopold Auer Exponent 
Manhattan School of Music er 


336 E. 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


VIOLIN 








LOIS WANN 
Oboist—Teacher 
Fac. :Juill.,N.Y.Col.,Bx.House,Mannes 
77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 








SAMUEL MILLIGAN 
Teacher of Irish and Pedal Harp 


Lyos & Healy, 130 W. 5éth St., NYC 
Cl 7-6285 or UN 1-8176 








direction for high 
directors. 


school musical 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Oglebay In- 
stitute will hold its annual Opera Work- 
shop from Aug. 13 to 27. The director 
of the session will be Boris Goldovsky. 


Norman, Okla. Dancers Yvonne 
Chouteau and Miguel Terekhov, for- 
merly of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo and other companies, have been 
named artists-in-residence in the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts at the University of 
Oklahoma. 


Wayne, N. J. J. Clees McKray, 
professor of Music at Paterson State 
College, was appointed head of the mu- 
sic department of the school. 


Oberlin, Ohio.—Lt. Col. William F. 
Santelmann, of the United States Marine 
Band, will conduct the 1961 edition of 
the Ohio Intercollegiate Band which will 
meet at Kent State University on March 
4-5. 


New York.—The Metropolitan Mu- 
sic School is offering ten half-scholar- 
ships in violin, viola, cello, oboe and 
french horn. The spring term began 
on Jan. 31 and ends on June 20. 


Denver, Col Thomas Scherman, 
who conducted a special Contemporary 
Music Concert with the Denver Sym- 
phony on January 10th, delivered an 
address on “Twentieth Century Opera” 
at the University of Colorado. 


Lindsborg, Kan Bethany College 
Opera Workshop presented Puccini's 
La Bohéme as their fall production. In 
May the Workshop will perform The 
Secret of Suzanne and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana 


Waltham, Mass Irving Fine has 
been named first incumbent of the Wal- 
ter W. Naumberg Chair in Music at 
Brandeis University. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The Interlochen 
Arts Academy, Interlochen, Mich., has 
established a new boarding school for 
talented high school students. The 
Academy will open on Sept. 10 with 
an enrollment of 300 students and will 
offer a complete college curriculum. 
Winterized facilities of the National 
Music Camp will be used. 


New York.—The Master Institute of 
United Arts has formed the Master In- 
stitute Orchestra under the direction of 
David Labovits. The Orchestra will be 
on the level of a professional-student 
ensemble. 


New York.—The Opera Workshop 
of the Mannes College of Music plans 
two performances of Ariadne auf Naxos 
in the late spring. On April 25 and 
May 2 the Orchestra, Chorus and solo- 
ists will join the Choir of Central Pres- 
byterian Church in two concerts com- 
memorating the 150th birthday of Liszt. 


A feature of these concerts will be per- 
formances of the Granermesse, excerpts 
from Christus, the Via Crucis and other 
seldom heard works. 


Bloomington, Ind.—The Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Music will present its 
13th annual performance of Parsifal on 
March 25. This will be a new produc- 
tion designed by Carlo Maria Christini 
of the San Carlo Opera. John Gutman’s 
English translation of Die Meistersinger 
will have its premiere at the Opera The- 
atre this summer with Tibor Kosma 
conducting. 


Boulder, Colo. Paul Creston will 
have a three-day engagement at the 
University of Colorado from March 14 
to 16. During that time he will lecture 
and conduct the Denver Symphony and 
University Choir in two concerts. In 
August the University’s College of Mu- 
sic will present Irving Berlin’s Annie 
Get Your Gun as part of their 14th 
annual Creative Arts Program. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Agi Jambor has 
begun a series of Master Classes in 
Piano at the New School of Music, and 
Julius Baker, flutist, has recently joined 
the school’s faculty. 


Evanston, Ill_—Ronald Arnatt, com- 
poser-organist, was soloist and lecturer 
at the Midwinter Conference of Church 
Music sponsored by the Northwestern 
University School of Music on February 
6 and 7. 


New York.—Ten .12-week evening 
courses in music will be offered by the 
City College School of General Studies, 
beginning on March 6. 


New York.—A full tuition scholar- 
ship at the Juilliard School of Music 
for a viola student has been donated by 
Anthony Gennerelli in memory of the 
late Elias Lifschey. The scholarship 
will be awarded for the academic year 
1961/62. 


Baltimore, Md.—Bizet’s Pearl Fishers 
will be performed on March 7 by the 
Peabody Art Theatre of the Peabody 
Institute. The work will be conducted 
by Laszlo Halasz. 


BERKLEY Summer Music Scheo! 


at Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 

Strings, Flute, Clarinet, Piano, Organ, Voice, Art, 
Chamber Music, etc. Recreational Activities. 

For brochure: Secy. 315 W. 98th St.. N.Y.C. 


CORNELL OF IOWA 
Conservatory of Music 
Paut Becxuevm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowe 


DALCROZE School of Music 


Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 


training school in the Americas. 
161 E. 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9-0316 
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ARTISTS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


WILLIAM MORRIS 





The William Morris special attraction 
and concert division, headed by Klaus 
Kolmar, is offering for the 1961-62 

_ . 
season no fewer than 23 diversified 
attractions This list in- 
cludes Fred Waring and his Pennsyl- 


rusts ind 


K aus Kolmar 


Mahalia 
nd his Spanish 


vanians Jose Gsreco 
Ballet Carlos Mon 
toya, the Little Orchestra Society, and 
the National Ballet of Canada. To this 
are added such entertainers as Hal Hol- 
brook, the Weavers, Basil Rathbone, 
Ethel Colt Tapps, and Odetta 

New fot Vienna on 
Parade Panorama, L’Or- 
chestra d Milano, La Theatre 
and Leon Bibb 


Jac kson 


George 
next season are 
Polynesian 
Archi di 

d’Art du Ballet 
EASTMAN BOOMER 


Ihe Eastman Boomer Management 


Subscribe NOW 


remittance is enclosed. 


5.00 1 year 
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ADDRESS 
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Check Here If Gift 


Start subscription with 
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has announced the signing of The Ca- 
nadian Opera Company for its first tour 
of the United States, during the 1961- 
62 season. The Company of 23 singers 
will present Puccini’s La Bohéme, fully 
costumed and staged, with piano ac- 
companiment. Representing many of 
the leading singers in Canada, the Com- 
pany has a regular season in Toronto 
and tours the Provinces annually. Gen- 
eral director of the Canadian Opera 
Company is Herman Geiger-Torel 


MERCURY ARTISTS 


Mercury Artists will present an au- 
thentic tribal dance group from the 
African Congo in leading American 
and Canadian cities during March and 
April. The Katanga Dance Company 
will open in Montreal and begin its New 


York engagement in April. 


S. HUROK 


S. Hurok has scheduled American 
debut tours next season for Igor Ojis- 
trakh, Soviet violinist, and Maurizio 
Pollini, Italian pianist who won first 
prize in last year’s Chopin Competition 
in Warsaw 

Mr. Ojistrakh, 30-year-old son of vio- 
linist David Oistrakh, was born in 
Odessa and came to prominence after 
winning first prizes in the Wieniawski 
and Budapest Competitions following 
World War II. The violinist will make 
his United States debut in Washington, 
D. C. in January, 1962 and will play 
a Carnegie Hall recital on Feb. 4 

Mr. Pollini was 18 last March when 
a distinguished jury awarded him the 
first prize of the Chopin Competition 
He was the first Western pianist ever to 
win the prize. A native of Milan and 
graduate of the Milan Conservatory, 
Mr. Pollini will make his United States 
debut with the Cleveland Symphony on 
Jan. 18, 1962 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Puccini’s La Fanciulla del West, ab- 
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|] New T] Renewal 


13.00 3 years 


STATE 


3 


er ys tee DD 8 pel 


Bakabi-Cosmo 


Leonard Bernstein 
extension of his 


signs a Seven-vear 
contract as musical 
director of the New York Philharmonic 
as David M. Keiser, center, and 
Judd, right, watch. The new 
agreement covers the period from May 
15, 1961, to May 15, 1968. 


George 


sent from the Metropolitan Opera since 
1931-32, will be revived on Oct. 23, 
1961, as the opening opera of the 1961- 
62 season. In leading roles will be 
Leontyne Price as Minnie, Richard 
fucker as Dick Johnson, and Anselmo 
Colzani as Jack Rance. 

The production will be borrowed from 
the Lyric Theatre of Chicago as part 
of the exchange program between the 
Metropolitan and the Chicago and San 
Francisco companies. The opera, based 
on David Belasco’s play The Girl of 
the Golden West, had its world pre- 
miere on Dec. 10, 1910, at the Metro- 
politan in the presence of the composer 


OBITUARIES 


PERCY GRAINGER 
White Plains, N. Y.—Percy Grainger, 
Australian-born composer and pianist, 
died here on Feb. 20 at the age of 78 
A tribute to the late musician by Rafael 
Kammerer will appear in the next issue 
of MusicaAL AMERICA. 








ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 


Brant Rock, Mass. Archibald T 
Davison, conductor of the Harvard Glee 
Club from 1912 to 1933 and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society from 1913 to 1925, 
died at the age of 77 on Feb. 6. Mr. 
Davison joined the Harvard department 
of music in 1909 and retired in 1954 
as James Edward Ditson Professor of 
Music Emeritus. 

Mr. Davison wrote a number of 
books, among them “Choral Conduct- 
ing”, “Bach and Handel”, “Protestant 
Church Music in America” and “His- 
torical Anthology of Music”, the lat- 
ter in collaboration with Willi Apel. 
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BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





MIMI BENZELL 


Soprano 





EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 





ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 





RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 





OLEGNA FUSCHI 


Steinway Piano 





CARROLL GLENN 


Violinist 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 





HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, 
Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & 
San Francisco Operas 





FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





Mr. Davison received honorary degrees 
from Oxford University, Williams Col- 
lege, Washington University and Temple 
University. He was also a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Music. 


JOHN HOGAN 


Forest Hills, N. Y.—John Vincent 
Lawless Hogan, 71, co-founder of radio 
station WQXR and inventor of single 
dial radio tuning and numerous other 
improvements in broadcast receiving 
and other phases of radio engineering, 
died on Dec. 29. Lee de Forest and 
Mr. Hogan have been credited with the 
first musical broadcast, a test transmis- 
sion of the William Tell Overture over 
radio telephone circuit between two sta- 
tions that was picked up by a wireless 
operator in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


HARRY D. SQUIRES 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Harry D. Squires, 
concert and tour manager, song writer 
and music publisher, died on Dec. 19 at 
the age of 63. Formerly affiliated with 
MCA and William Morris Agency, as 
an independent manager his clients in- 
cluded Victor Borge, Jarmila Novotna, 
George Jessel and the Paul Whiteman 
and Duke Ellington orchestras. 


VINCENT FANONI 
New Canaan, Conn.—Dr. Vincent 
Fanoni, surgeon and attending physician 
for the Metropolitan Opera Company 


for 45 years, died here at his home, on 
Dec. 20, at the age of 76 


ISAAC JOFE 

Tel Aviv, Israel—Isaac Jofe, tour 
manager for S. Hurok, died here on 
Dec. 20 in his 80th year. Born near 
Moscow and educated at the Moscow 
Conservatory, Mr. Jofe came to the 
United States in 1917. He helped man- 
age the American tours of Marian An- 
derson, the Bolshoi Ballet, the Moiseyev 
Dance Company, and other Hurok at- 
tractions 


EUGENE E, CIBELLI 
Orangeburg, N. Y.—Eugene E. 
Cibelli, 77, formerly a tenor of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company and soloist for 
more than 20 years in the St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral choir, died in Rockland State 
Hospital on Jan. 1. 


ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK 


Lincoln, Nebr.—Arthur E. West- 
brook, 73, professor of voice, choral di- 
rector, and director of the University of 
Nebraska School of Fine Arts from 
1939 to 1952, died on Jan. 3. Born in 
Vergennes, Ill., he was educated at 
Albion College in Michigan and at the 
New England Conservatory. He had 
filled posts at Kansas State College, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, San Diego 
State College, and Wichita University 
during a career that began in 1911. 


ELSY STEIN 


New York.—Elsy Stein, violinist and 
music teacher, died on Nov. 31 at Co- 
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HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 





ROBERT MERRILL 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 





TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 





VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 





ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 





The PAGANINI Quartet 





RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 


Robert Rudié, Conductor 





NEW DANISH Quartet 


ARNE SVENDSEN, PALLE HEICHELMANN, 
KNUT FREDERIKSEN, PIERRE R. HONNENS 
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lumbia Presbyterian Medical Center. A 
graduate of the Vienna Academy of 
Music, she left her native Vienna in 
1938 to come to the United States A 
member of her own string quartet in 
Austria, she was a member of the Busch 
Chamber Players in the United States. 


RICHARD Ss. HILL 


Naples Fla Richard S. Hill, head 
reference librarian of the Music Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress and 
the editor of Notes, the journal of the 
Music Library Association, died here 
on Feb. 7. Mr. Hill was a well-known 
musicologist whose writings on Schén- 
berg were among the first to appear on 
that composer in this country. His 1936 
article, Schénbere’s Tone Rows and the 
Tonal System of the Future is regarded 
as one of the most notable on the 
subject 

In 1939 he joined the staff of the 
Library of Congress. He almost single- 
handedly issued the magazine Notes 
which contained reviews of new music, 
books on music, record ratings and list- 
ings of books and music published all 
over the world 

At the time of his death Mr. Hill 
was working on his /nventory of Musi 

Sources, a musicological compila- 
tion which is expected to be the prin- 
cipal and definitive reference work in 
that field 

Mr. Hill was vice-president of the 
American Musicological Society in 
1950-51 and president of the Inter- 
national Association of Music Libraries 
from 1951-55. In 1956, he published 

volume of record ratings which he 
dited with Kurtz Meyers 


STANLEY CLARKSON 


Stanley Clarkson, Aus- 

ilan-born bass of the Sadler's Wells 
Opera Co., died in a London hospital 
on Jan. 22. Mr. Clarkson created a 
number of roles in contemporary works 
at their first London performances in- 
cluding Dikoi in Janacek’s Kataya 
Kahanova in 1951 and Friar Lawrence 
in Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juliet in 
1953. In 1954, he created the role of 
Lord Minto in the world premiere of 
Lennox Berkely’s Lord Nelson. Mr 
Clarkson also sang the bass part in the 
coronation performance of Messiah at 
Westminster Abbey in 1952, and toured 
Australia in 1956-57 for the inaugural 
opera season of the Elizabethan Theatre 
Trust 


l onaon 


MARY SAYRE 


New York.—Mary Sayre died here 
on Jan. 26 at the age of 69. A former 
concert pianist, Mrs. Sayre studied un- 
der Leopold Godowsky and _ Josef 
Lhevinne. As the winner of a compe- 
tition she played with the Chicago Sym- 
phony conducted by Frederick Stock 
in 1923. Mrs. Sayre gave recitals in 
Chicago, New York and Miami and 
in 1934 and 1935 she was soloist with 
the Miami Symphony. She taught piano 
in New York until her marriage to 
Homer Sayre in 1947 
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VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


165 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 


Limited Tour, Fall of 1961 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN, KARL BOEHM, Conductors 


Personal Direc tion: Andre Mertens 


JAN. 15 to FEB. 15, 1962 


Robert Shaw Chorale & eantes 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor, Presenting A 
J. S. BACH: PASSION According to ST. JOHN. Complete in English, Co. of 60. 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright _ 


Winter of 1962 


Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops Tour Orchestra 


By arrangement with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the top recording maestro 





Return of 





Fall of 1961 


Mantovani and his re of 45 


Coast to Coast 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright _ 


Second American Tour of the 


Branko Krsmanovich Chorus of Jugoslavie 


BOGDAN BABICH, Conductor—80 Mixed Voices 
One of the world’s greatest choruses. Repeated winners of International Contests. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold _ tod Sept.-Dec. 1961 


First Time - Direct from Amsterdam 


Netherlands tens PP 


SZYMON GOLDBERG, Conductor 
Fall of 1961 26 Men 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 
New A Harry Belafonte Production 
Second Tour of the RCA Victor Chorus 


The Belafonte Folk Singers 


Company of 21 ROBERT DeCORMIER, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of |! 
Personal Direction: : Schang, Doulens & W right 


6th Sold Out Tour — Jan.-Mar. 1961 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


London ffrr Records 





Reserve Now for 1961-62 
Noah Greenberg, Director 


_Columb a and Decca Records 


(36 voices) 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 














Sixth Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


With internationally famous stars, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January-March 1962 


Now Booking Coast-to-Coast 


Robert Joffrey Ballet 


Dancers and Orchestra—Company of 25 
Robert Joffrey, Artistic Director 


Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1962 


‘Splendid, A Handsome Company.”’ 


Walter Terry, 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd N, ¥ 


. Herald Tribune 


Following Sensational World Tour 


Bayanihan Philippine Dance Co. 


Co. of 50 Attractive Dancers and Singers 
Sept.-Dec. 1961 Coast to Coast 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Coast to Coast 


Ballet Espanol * Ximenez-Vargas 


Company of 14 Dancers, Flamenco Singers and Guitarists 
“a stunning program of Spanish Dance” 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Walter Terry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Winter of 1962 


Second Tour 


Pilar Gomez & Company 


Company of 9 Thrilling Dancers & Musicians 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 











165 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y 


Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 


DAV ~ BAR-ILLAN 


Baldwin Pian Pianist 


( 70. EMAN BLUMFIELD 


Baldwin Piane Pianist 


JORGE BOLET 


Baldwin Pian Pianist 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 


IRENE DALIS 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Philippe E N. 5 REMON r 


Ste »- Coles rds Pianist 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
Violinist 
Maureen FORRESTER 
Contralto 
JACQUES KLEIN 
Steinway Piano Pianist 
MORLEY MEREDITH 
Baritone 
KERSTIN MEYER 
\lezzo-Soprano 
HARVE PRESNELL 
Baritone 


LEONTYNE PRICE 
Soprano 


CESARE SIEPI 


Bass-Baritone 
L. -EOPOL D SIMONE: AU 


va, Le Seale, Testre Cole 
Tener 


State Oper 


GERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 
Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 
ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 
\Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER CASSEL 
Baritone 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 
Bass-Baritone 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 


Witold MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Violinist 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
Pianist 
BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 
YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK 


Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 
Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 
Soprano 

FRANCES YEEND 
Soprano 


Circle 7-6900 


Cable: Colconcert, N. Y 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


DAVID ABEL 


Violinist 


Beaux Arts Trio 
of New York 
Menachem Pressler 


Daniel Guilet 
Bernord Greenhouse 


T HOM. AS BROCKMAN 


Steinway Pi Pianist 


JE AN CASADESUS 


Ged Pastes cad tnant Menwet Pianist 


PHYLLIS CURTIN 
Soprano 


IVAN DAVIS 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 


SARAMAE ENDICH 
Soprano 


ERIC FRIEDMAN 


Violinist 


EUGENE LIST 


Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 


SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


ELEANOR STEBER 
Soprano 


CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
Soprano 
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RECITAL 


“Baritone in Golden Voice”... “His voice, at its best, is one of the most beautiful of the present 
generation of concert singers.” Josef Mossman, DETROIT NEWS, Nov. 28, 1960 

“| ..a rewarding experience ...a beautiful voice 

... a distinguished recital ...” Raymond Ericson, NEW YORK TIMES, Oct. 19, 1960 

«"..a true musician... His baritone has richness ...a velvet quality... great power on the botton 
... a brilliant ring on the top.” Harold Rogers, BOSTON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, April 6, 1960 


“ . a formidable master of the German Lied.” Dean Wallace, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, June 28, 1960 


ORCHESTRA 

Debut with New York Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein conducting Boito’s ‘Mephistofele.’ “His rich, vibrant quality 
poured out with intensity while his scorn when proposed to destroy Faust’s soul was superbly portrayed.” 

Harriet Jolinson, NEW YORK POST, May 8, 1960 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Paul Paray conducting Carl Orff’s ‘Carmina Burana.’ “Boatwright was supe 

Collins George, DETROIT FREE PRESS, Dec. 30, 1960 

Philadelphia Orchestra, William Smith conducting Handel’s ‘Messiah.’ “Boatwright has a voice of impressive 
size_and sonority and catapulted his recitatives and arias in the grand manner.” 

Max de. Schauensee, PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN, Dec. 19, 1960 


PHOTO: AVERY SLACK, NYC * BALDWIN PIANO «© RCA-VICTOR AND BOSTON RECORDS 


1961-1962 Now Booking 
Personal Representative: James A. Lucas, 3541 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. - THornwall 3-8062 


























